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new text of importance presen nting 


and cultural aspects, social action, group relationships, and com-— 
mu nity organization. Although chiefly a study of contemporary urban 
_ society in the United States, the book offers valuable historical and com 


serves to lay the empirical foundation for conceptualization and for a | 
“sociological ‘theory of urban life. Special attention is given to ¢ om- 
‘aly organization, to the relationship of groups with different religi é 


| or ethnic backgrounds, to the treatment of minorities, to popu- 


lation problems. The book offers much material which is inaccessible or “ | 


- difficult to obtain, such as the Princeton Survey on muncipal admin- — 


istration, the Mexican : slum i in Wichita, Kansas, community organization 


SANFORD. M. D DORNBUSCH, Center for ‘Advanced ‘Study ‘inthe 
Sciences, and CALVIN F. SCHMID, University of 
Washington. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology: Anthropology. 


A brief text covering the basic subject-matter of statistics at the level of the ) college 

a with only a background of elementary arithmetic. All basic statistical — ae 

concepts and techniques ate covered, each concisely stated and illuminated by simple 

| ee examples. The organization and presentation are pedagogically sound, and the book — 
eeteealy illustrated with outstanding charts and graphs. It is remarkable for 


pi? SOCIETY: An Introductory 
LUKE EBERSOLE, University of of Tennessee. 520, pages, $5. 50. 


relatively brief text presenting an ahoubing description and analysis of con: 
_ temporary American life. It brings to the understanding of our own society selected G 
insights, concepts, and methods of social analysis. The author treats population, — 
- communities, classes, and institutions in the United States, with emphasis on con- 
_ tinuity and change. The focus of attention is on American society rather than on 
_ sociological concepts as such. Principles and concepts are stated only when they 
are useful in describing and analyzing particular data. bck is illustrated | 


4 


_ This outstanding text treats “ “urbanism as 1 way of of life,” stressing urban 4 


— analyses. The ecological description of New York and Paris | 
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“SOCIAL ISOLATION AN SCHIZOP HRENL A 


National In of Mental ‘Heal h 
F the several hypotheses relating the foreign-born populations. of the slums.? All 
§ frequency of mental disorders to of these ir indices were regarded as reflecting 
social | conditions, none has been r more tendencies toward the social | isolation | of 
“persistently enunciated than that which pro pro- segments of the population. 
In earlier statements of the hyy pothesis, 
social» jsolation. First stated by “Faris in Faris suggested that “any form of isolation 
1934, this hy ypothesis subsequently seemed cuts the person off from intimate social 
~ consistent with, and indeed explanatory * = for an extended period of time may 
findings Faris and Dunham’ s classic possibly lead to this form of mental dis- 
ecological “study. of mental disorder. Faris» order. More recent statements have 
and Dunham ascertained that h high rates of "suggested th: that isolation is a result of incon- — 
are found in areas of the city characterized |? Robert E. L. Faris and H. Warren Dunham, 


“Mental Disorders in Urban ‘Areas, Chicago: Uni- 
by high residential mobility and low socio- versity of Chicago Press, 1939. In this volume, 


economic status, among ethnic group persons" Faris and Dunham base the case for the social .. 
‘ _ living in non-ethnic areas. and among th the isolation hypothesis primarily on the findings aan 


high rates in areas of high residential mobility and 


among ethnic group” persons living in non-ethnic 
— read at the ‘annual meeting of “the neighborhoods (ibid., pp. 173-177). Faris’ hypoth- 
American: Sociological Society, September, 1954. esis that peer-group rejection leads to isolation and 
_ The authors are indebted to the Maryland consequent psychosis — is developed in his chapter, 
State Department of Mental Hygiene, and its Com- _ “Ecological Factors in 1 Human Behavior,” in J. McV. 
_ Missioner, Dr. Clifton Perkins, for making avail- — Hunt (ed. ), Personality and the Behavior Dis- 
_ its patient-files, granting access to patients ¥ orders, 2 vol. New York: Ronald Press, 1944, .. 
at State hospitals, and aiding our research with a pp. 736-757; and in Social Psychology, New York: Do 
, oe in-aid; to the hospitals of the State of Ronald Press, 1952, especially pages --338- 365. 
_ Maryland, especially Springfield State Hospital and Dunham has further hypothesized that the harsh, -— 
Brooklane Farm Hospital for contributing their competitive character of life in the foreign-born 
a records, and enabling us to interview their slum « communities, particularly for persons already — 
patients and former patients; to the physicians of sensitive, self-conscious, or timid, is productive of 7 
Washington County for aid in arranging isolation and thus of schizophrenia. See H. Warren 
and i in providing valuable data; and to the Public Dunham, “The Current Status of Ecological Re- 
Health Methods Division of the USPHS (especially search in Mental | Disorder,” Social Forces, 2s 


Dr. Philip Lawrence, Chief of the Familial (March, 1947), pp. 321-326. We have discussed a 


‘Unit in Hagerstown) for granting access to their Rumber- of que stions- relating to interpretations 


files of Morbidity Studies (basic to our control- _ made in 1 these studies and to the clarification of the 
greup selection) and for valuable suggestions and ie concept, social isolation, in “The Ecological Ap- | 
aid in the field work. proach in Social Psychiatry,” American Journal 
Robert E. L. Faris, ‘ ‘Cultural Isolation of Sociology, LX (September, 1954), pp. 140-151. 
the Schizophrenic Personality,” American Journal Faris, “Cultural Isolation and the 


of XL Pp. 164. 64. phrenic P Personality,” op. cit. 157. 
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schizophrenic process as a directly 


-% hood histories of a sample of acute schizo- 
-phrenics_ by him transient public school. addition to i “individual 


 gruent intra- 2-familial extra- more than half of whom were 


stage in a “ ‘typical process” for schizo- “The present paper paper reports ‘findings of 
phrenics. Briefly this typical is said study designed to ascertain the extent 
> involve the following ‘taal ‘significance of social isolation in adolescence 4 

a) “Parental ‘in a sample group of schizophrenic patients 
and a “matched group of normal controls. 

spoiled child’ type of personality,” and | ads 


Ve (2) “a certain isolation from all but but the together with controls for these patients, was 


intimates within the family.” also studied. 
“The next stage is persecution, 
or SAMPLE AND METHOD OF DATA COLLECTION 

The most usual this per- The sample of patients interviewed con- 
 secution is to feel unhappy but with no sists of 45 schizophrenic a and 13 manic- de- 
mediate depreciation pressive ‘patients who were first admitted to. 
ships. mental hospitals in Maryland during the 
“Often the c children ny for ye years to period 1940-1952. These comprise 58 
make friends. . . . Eventually there is a of a total of 79 first admissions from Hagers- 

resignation—a withdrawal from a hopeless town, ‘Maryland, who were diagnosed either 

goal. . . From this time on their interest _ schizophrenic or manic- -depressive during this Ss 


in sociability declines and they slowly de- §: 
“the seclusive personality that js Period. Of the 21 patients not interviewed, 


_ characteristic of the 


entations toward the child and represents catatonics® 


are ascribed to the lack of social experience research , and 4 refused to be interviewed. 
in the person so isolated: “Not being ex- Thus interviews were secured with 73° ‘per 
 plciensba in intimate personal contacts with cent of of the total sample and 94 per cent of ¥! 
> larger number of other persons he is defi- those patients who can be regarded as | 
- cient in his understanding of the reactions oj; having been physically ai and psychologically 
ei and responds _unconventionally and accessible. In 15 of the 21 cases where an 
inappropriately cones interview with the patient was not possible, 
were able to interview a close relative. 
Analysis of these interviews demonstrates 
of 
the non- -interviewed patients not 
differ appreciably | from the interviewed p pa- 
tients with respect to their eir social participa- 


or ‘ ‘causative” factor. The bizarre 


behavior of the schizophrenic ‘is ‘attributed Controls “were individua lly paired with 
social inexperience stemming from isola- 
the patients on the basis of of age, sex 
tion. Presumably then, such isolation should 
‘Ss occupation (or father’s occupation), using 
under ‘sc “thi _Sup- records derived from Public Health Service 
idence esis morbidity studies conducted periodically in 


24 provided ina study by Dunham of the. early Hagerstown s since 1921 . By this method it os 
social experience of catatonic schizophrenes was possible to accomplish matching as 


who grew up in areas of high delinquency s a period well before the onset of illness—o 
-rates.> On the other hand, W einberg found — ‘the average, 16 y years s before heubaede. 


‘little: ev vidence of social isolation i in the child- 2 In roughly half of the cases the patient and 


his control had attended the same class in 


matching on th the characteristics mentioned q 
= ‘ This nt of Faris? hypothesis of a 


typical process is abstracted from “Ecological 
Factors in Human Behavior,” op. cit., pp. 752-753. ; 
a Warren Dunham, “The ‘Social Personality Kirson Weinberg, “A Sociological | 
of the Catatonic- Schizophrene, of a Schizophrenic Type,” American Sociological — 
= of XLIX (May, 1944), pp. 508-518. Review, XV $950), PP. 600-610. 
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AND SCHIZOPHRENIA 


(When you you were 13 or 14 years 

~The ¢ or two close friends, with your brothers 
topics: residential occupational sisters, or did you stay by most 


history, relationships in the parental family, the time? 


friendship and activity patterns in early and m anic- 
adolescence, dating patterns, ‘social partici- more frequently than their controls 
pation as as an adult, and a brief psychoso- replied that they stayed by themselves, con- 
matic inventory, on trols that they played with a crowd or with © 
interviews with patients were close -friends.® 
ducted by one of the authors, as were 
proximately one- fifth of the interviews with PATTERNS OF AND 
controls. The balance of the controls were CONTROLS IN ADOLESCENCE 
by another staff nenber afte 


period of training and with Played —Schiz. trols Dep. 


insure comparability of approach. 


siblings 


SCHIZOPHRENICS 


Assessment of social isolation ¥ was accom- 
plished by the use of an index of social par- withcrowd, 

“answers to two. types of | questions. The first or siblings ar. 


played when he was 13- 14 years old, the’ 


at that age.* We first asked To determine the types of social activities 


Our intent in pairing patients and controls on n which res pondents asked a 


some variables and balancing frequencies on others of questions: 
relate significantly to the of schizo- What were your: favorite activities 
_ phrenia, and then to examine the relationship be- pastimes when you were 13 or 14 years old: 
tween presence or absence of this illness and other What sorts of things did and 
characteristics or experiences of the two groups, friends do together? 
especially with reference to social isolation. This is, (3) What were the types of things you 
of course, quite different from the intent and as- dd al 
sumptions involved in matching for an 13 or 
mental design entailing “before” ‘after” 
(4) Did you enjoy” (the. ‘things. you did 


8It was necessary alone) as much enjoyed Playing 


7 

‘ shout which we asked i in order to secure reasonably a 
a & comparable data from all respondents. It was (S) Thinking back to whomever it was you 

_ difficult to determine, however, which time period a considered your closest friend about the time 
Was most important. In all probability the crucial were 13 or 14, can: you tell me what sorts 
phases of personality development do not occur _— of things you most enjoyed doing together? 
_ at the same age for all persons. It is also probable — Pn (6) Did you belong to the scouts, the “Y, ” 


that some important events in the individual’s or any clubs in school. , or Su Sunday School? 
relations with his peers occur at so early an age he Which clubs? os a 


we cannot expect an adult to remember them. 
‘Thus, our selection had to be to some degree arbitrary. 


i 13-14 had the two virtues of being a ho ; 
of high peer-group activity and of being quite aa 


tient control has been by the 
definitely marked in the respondent’s memory by = suggested by McNemar for comparisons 


i virtue of the transition from grade school to high between samples whose means are intercorrelated. — - 

a We shall show, later in this paper, that the age York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949, pp. 71-82. The 
range selected affects | the number of isolates we — - -square test was used for testing the significance _ 

_ distinguish in a group of patients, but that it does of. differences between the proportions of isolated | 
not affect the question of the possible etiological and non-isolated patient groups. The five per cent 


of isolation. level has been used as the criterion of significance. 
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2. Types or ACTIVITIES PARTICIPATED IN Comparing patients to. controls on the 
___ PATIENTS AND CONTROLS IN ADOLESCENCE basis of this Index, we find a significantly 
larger proportion of both schizophrenics 
and the manic- -depressives than of the con- 
trols” have been isolates or ‘partial- isolates, 
4 Seite _ However » this is | ‘by no means true of all | 
aos -patients—only third the Schizo- 
Activities 7" been isolated or partially-isolated 
‘solitary, few this age. Finally, patients and controls do | 
‘socialactivities 9 not with to the who 


Con- Manic- Con 
= =. Dep. 


activities. 


knowledge of any respondent’s | replies to tee question. whether 


other questions Or the respondent either schizophrenia or manic-depressive psy- 
a patient or a control.!° Four categories -chosis is a single disease of common etiology 


material was then coded without the present state of psychiatric 


were (a) ‘primarily ora group of similar appearing diseases of 
with ew or ‘no so litary (b) ot "differing etiology. this reason, even 


social and solitary” activities; | 


rimarily solitar with few or Oo ] 


activities; and (d) ambiguous cases. 
aspects of social possibility that isolation was a predisposing 
pation—with whom the individual played acter te for the remaining one-third; ; these may 
and ‘the types 0 of activities in which he _constitute 2 a distinct sub- group whose etiology 
_engaged—were | combined to form a single differs s from th that of other patients. If so, 
index. In schematic form, this Index of sub-s -group cannot be defined according to the 
Participation } 11 is as follows: usual diagnostic criteria. Schizophrenics are = 


“Alone, but “With Siblings,” 


with Friends but Occasionally Fri 
Siblings’ = or“Crowd” 


-Playedonly 


10 The answers to these particular questions items in this index. with ‘related items not included 
were transcribed onto separate sheets of paper, in the index is provided by the answers to the 
without identifying information and without the question, “(At the age of 13-14) did you spend 

- answers to any other questions. ‘Patients and con- more or less time alone than most other children 
trols were randomly interspersed. coders your age did (or did you spend the same 
independently agreed 94 per cent of the of time alone?)” The isolates without 
time on the categories in which they would place replied, “more time alone.” Nine of the a: 
respondents. We attempted to code this same partial-isolates- replied “more time alone” and the 
terial along several other continua (for example, — other two replied, “The same amount of time as 
physical - sedentary, competitive - non - competitive, the average.” Among the non-isolates, eight replied 
structured- non-structured) but coding reliability that they spent more time alone, 35 that they spent 
was too low, approximating ‘only 60 per cent. the average time alone, and 27 that they spent il 
- Interviewing specifications had not been drawn up time alone than other children their age. i 
such dimensions clearly envisaged. most important fact about the 
_-41. Evidence on the consistency of responses to_ who. played only with siblings is that all of = 
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4 SOCIAL ISOLATION AND SCHIZOPHRENIA A 


5 all TABLE 3. _ CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION OF PATIENTS AND Connors 


> 


Number PerCent Number Per Number PerCent Number Per Cen 


— 

mank- -depressiv es who were» classified 

having been isolates o or partial isolates is 38 “conprrioNs LEADING 
per cent. ‘Similarly, within the schizo- There are several. possible reasons why 


proximately the same among paranoids playing with other children—for example, 


per cent) as it ‘is among (31 ‘childhood illness, living on out-of-the-way 


farms, , great residential mobility. But a 
tematic comparison shows that these factors 7 


| Therefore, it appears that, for 
were no more applicable to the isolated and 
esc cence is not a condition. for ‘Partially isolated patients than to the 1 
y subtype ‘of sc schizophrenia, There: isolated patients. A slightly higher propor- 
= tion of the isolates | report fewer than five 


the task available playmates, but the difference does 
conditions Up ation and ‘ not t approach statistical significance and even 
consequences of isolation. V We turn to a ¢ di- the isolates 14 healed a 
experiences” ‘of the isolated and non- ing in the neighborhood. ew. 
i isolated patients. Because the proportion of | The isolates were not it prevented ats serious 
‘Partial- -isolates among the “illness from playing other children: 
manic- depressives is so similar to the pro-— 
portion among schizophrenics, the two diag- 
groups will be considered together. 
Th ] NEIGHBORHOOD Wren PATIENT Was 
The results that will be presented are al most “Yeas 
Precisely | the same as those for tl ie whine 
phrenic group alone, because empirically the _ Isolated and 
manic- depressive isolates and partial-isolates 7 Partially- Isolated =Non- 
behaved similarly to the schizophrenic iso- 


lates and partial-isolates, and the manic-— 


— ‘and all but one of the controls in this None 
One or two 


category meme 
18 Though the number of cases on w hich these Three five 
percentages are based is small, the consistency is ‘ More than five 


striking that it seems justified to conclude that Can 


there are no appreciable differences in the propor- 
of isolates and partial-isolates in these -diag- 


nostic groups. (These percentages are based on 26 234 * Isolated and partially-isolated patients have = 

\ iawn of paranoid schizophrenia and 16 cases of © been combined in all tables because empirically they i 
catatonic schizophrenia.) Nor is isolation a sex- behav ed almost identically, 
linked phenomenon: : the proportion of females + Ambiguous cases and persons who played» 
Z "among isolates is 55 per cent, among non-isolates, — _ only with their siblings are excluded from these 
«64 per cent. (Based on 20 ‘male cases and nd 38 female comparisons. The isolates and partial- isolates are 
oe oe compared only to the clear-cut non-isolated cases. 
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isolates and d_partial- isolates not differ TABLE RECOLLECTIONS OF PARENTAL BEHAVIOR, 
* 

non- -isolates with respect _ AND ConTRors* = 


the proportion who report having Recalls Mother As__ Patients Controls 
sickly or rather sickly, either in the 
7 first: decade of life or as a teenager. 
Finally, the isolates were not prevented 
by excessive | residential m mobilit from inter- Morea easily angered than 
y ty dominating than 
acting with other children: isolates and More likely to restrict the 
partial- isolates do- not differ significantly children’s freedom than 
from non- isolates with | respect to the pro- 
- Portions who liv ed i in five or more > residences, ? 


only one parent. 
four or more neighborhoods, or four or more 


cities up to the age of fifteen.?° a “comparison of 


sau) 
These factors, then, do explain why “controls on three of these items as an illus- 
isolates became tration: a larger proportion of patients than 
and controls w live out-of-the-way of controls recall their mothers as having 
farms apparently ‘managed to play in the been more easily angered, more dominating, 
school yard after school hours or to have their and more restrictive than their fathers. 
visit at home. The isolates But isolated and partially-isolated patients 
did not do ~ Non-isolates and controls do not differ significantly from non- isolated 
whose families moved — patients in their comparisons of mother to 
father on these same items. (See Table 6.) 
bes ere they The same is true of all other aspects 
Nor is social isolation the result of par- ‘family functioning that the patients Teport 
ental restrictions upon the activities of the differently from the te do 
child: no proportion of isolates and the isolated and partially-isolated patients 
partial-isolates than of non- raged report differ from the non-isolated patients. This 
parental restrictions either on a. mie ac- is true, for example, of their perceptions of 
tivities or on choice of friends. how, well their parents got along; how = 


| felt to each of their parents; to which 


i, Excludes those patients and controls raised by 


ISOLATION AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
parent they turned when in trouble; and 


-lationships? | Let us state, first, that a larger sions, the major ¢ r decisions, and the decisions 


a about the p patterning of familial re parent made the day-to- day deci- 
proportion of patients than of controls re- that par ticularly affected the Mer 


call their mothers as having been more any & isolated patients differ from non-isolated - 


angered, more e dominating, more anxious patients on a number of other aspects, of 7 
for the children to get ahead, less likely to family structure functioning with | 
be satisfied with the children’s behavior, and % 


more restrictive than their fathers. Corres- ‘to which do | 

recall” their fathers as having been more for Bemavior 


less certain of themselves and less strict than Respondent —_—iIsolatedand 


their mothers. “ 


14 Furthermore, those patients who had ‘been 
included in the Public Health morbidity records 
not differ from their controls with respect easily 
the number of days they were absent from school. angered than 
_ 15 Comparisons of residential mobility are based father 
upon complete residential histories secured from pore dominating 
all patients. These histories were checked against than father a“ 
_ past Hagerstown City Directories and found to : | likely to re- 
highly consistent with Directory listings. strict the chil- 
We have analyzed these “data in detail in dren’s freedom: 
than father 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, in Dress. 
oo 
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SOCIAL 1 ISOLATION. AND SCHIZOPHRENIA 


family com composition; draw from social activities by y that ag age. 

‘aah, eee, or divorce of parents; oc- Presumably the isolation process had not a 
cupations of parents; parental aspirations _ proceeded as far. This process had proceeded 
for the children; or the respondents’ rela- _ least far for the patients classified as non-— 


tions s with their siblings. In summary we ~ 
find no evidence that t the sc social isolation of gat _ 
one third of the patients was a resultant of, ‘THE "SIGNIFI OF SOCIAL ISOLATION 
or even a correlate relation- We had anticipated that patients who 
diene been isolated from an early age would either 
wens patients or r would have suffered ‘a more long- 
ms We have been unable to find any evidence _ lasting illness. Neither of these is the case. ; 
“that the isolates have been prevented from ‘solates and partial-isolates were hospitalized 


~ social participation because of lack of avail- at approximately the same ages as were non- non- 
able playmates, residential mobility, illness, isolates. 


or parental restrictions. Nor have we ‘been = N Nor did the isolates and partial-is isolates 
to find any evidence that the isolation require longer hospitalization, or respond 
of one third of the patients resulted from the — less adequately to hospitalization, than al 


‘particular ‘nature of their family relation- _ the coral isolates. 


‘ships. ‘Did the isolates and partial- -isolates ‘At the time of the research interview, we 


become isolated, then, because they v withdrew unable to discern any important | "dif- 


‘foe social relationships? Here our primary a ferences i in the curent functioning of the two 7 
groups of ‘patients. F urthermore the 


not with respect to 


could be viewed as an social isolation in this not 
os of his shy, timid, or fearful personality was “seem to have appreciably influenced the de- 


for seven n of the ten n persons whom velopment of of ore 


a as_partial- family ale 
most uniformly stated that these patients ap- one- third the 
pesred normal and sociable at age 13 or 14. schizophrenic and manic-depressive patients - 
This was true also of the patients classified bod give evidence of having been socially-isolated 
as non-isolates, none of whose case-records at ai age 14, whereas appreciably 1 ‘none of 
‘gives ‘evidence that his relatives considered the normal gives evidence of 
him shy, withdrawn, or at all disturbed at — ing been isolated at that age; (b) we have. 
patients state that ‘subsequent to that age 7. Ace at First 
the patients definitely withdrew from normal 
ia social participation. _Isolatedand 
whom we have classified as isolates had . uf 
ready manifested signs of personality dis- 
turbance ‘sufficient to be noted by family Per Cent ‘Per PerCent 
_Tespondents by t the time they were 13, or Under. mal 


25-34 
as partial- isolates appeared normal to their 


telatives at that age, even though they re- 
port that they had already ‘begun to 
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AMERIC. AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVI IEW iv... 
“tients we were isolated in adolescent life, and 


of av vailable Nor does it seem to in- 

dential mobility, severe illness, or parental crease the duration of hospitalization. rin 

restrictions; (ce) we have been unable to “aes In| early statements of the social isolation 

- find any evidence of a correlation between hypothesis, it was posited that isolation of 

social ieclation any person for an extended period time 


have: been instrumental in 


a 


TaBLe 8. STATUS OF ISOLATED AN Non- ISOLATED AT YEARLY INTERVALS Da 


D 


First ADMISSION * * 


— 
Years ‘Three ee Years 
Isolated Isolated Isolated Isolated Trolated 


Per Cent Per Cent PerCent Per Cent Cent 
mental hospital 6 22 
_ Patient discharged, oc- 
cupation similar to 
prior to illness 
Patient discharged, 
tioning at markedly 
reduced level 
Patient 
no data av ailable as 
to level on which he 


& 


4 


7 


4 
if 


*The number of patients included wa ond Sap year decreases" because some 0 
been to the hospital less than two ‘Prior to the time of data 

any ny appreciable difference between the p per- was seen as far more complex: a particular — 


. ceptions of their r ‘relationships with parents — type of person, living in a particular social ‘| 
and siblings held by the isolated patients setting, becomes rebuffed and rejected 


_ and those held 1 by the non- isolated patients. © his 5 peers; after fruitless attempts to gain 7 
These» data, it must be recognized, acceptance, he finally withdraws into a shell 
based on the” retrospective impressions of of isolation. 
group persons who have undergone One wonders why, if. this complex series 
a severely disorienting experience of psychosis. . of | events is seen as necessary to the /schizo-— 
_ But a systematic comparison of th the research - phrenic process, isolation is seized upon as 
4 interviews with the patients to prior the crucial element that leads schizo- 
tal interviews with their relatives shows phrenia. Why was the individual -rebufied 
high level of consistency for 26 of the 30 ee in the first place? W hy did he react so ex- 
patients whose hospital records contain n data tremely to rebuff as to withdraw from 
on this topic. ‘social interaction? Does not his behavior 1 
general conclusion “Must: “be, then, before he became isolated indicate that his 
that for the group here studied | the data _ personality development wa was already quite 
do not support the hypothesis ‘that social abnormal? A far simpler explanation of the 
isolation i adolescence predisposing — experience was: afforded Bleuler 


pressive “psychosis. Only a third of on "schizophrenia: “The overt 
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COMPLET AND AT TEMPTED SUICIDES 
tology certainly represents the expression of "| pulsive interaction such as that engaged in - 
a more or less successful attempt to find ao by some manic patients, or it might not lead b: 


to abnormal behavior at all. In any case, » 
interpretation in harmony with | the isolation | does not seem to be the crucial 
findings of this study is that as a result of experience in in predisposing the individual to 
= 


- both within and outside the ime, certain: _ Thus, i in t n terms s of Process, social isolation 


‘Under | severe enough conditions, alienation tioning in interpersonal relationships. The 


may ead | toa withdrawal from social how got that way is a 
action, that is, to isolation. But it not question socia _ isolation, per se. t is 


do it wight bead “for exz mole, rather a series of problems, starting with the 
com question of what are the conditions" that 


ugen Bleuler, Dementia Praecox, or «Processes b by which subsequent 


~ lated by Joseph Zinken, New York: International experiences transform this base of _inter- ve 
Universities Press, 1950, 460. difficulty into interpersonal failure. 
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COMPLETED AND. ATTEMPTED SUICIDES: on 
_ COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 

F. AND Maurice D. “Van ARspor, Jr. Ay 

— of Washington 

paper is an attempt to 2 a completed 1 055, cases of “attempted 

series of generalizations concerning ‘suis suicides.? These ‘numbers correspond to mean 

© cial behavior r based on on all completed _ annual rates per 100,000 of total population | 
: my attempted suicides recorded in Seattle, of 29.0 for completed suicide, 45.1 for at- 


3 ashington during the five-year period, tempted suicide and 65.1 for completed and 


1948 to 1952.) Data on “completed. ‘suicides suicide 
were taken from records of the King 


Department. This study inches 468 cases 


ie * Special acknowledgement is made to Earle H. © 
-MacCannell for his outstanding technical and Completed suicides in the “large city have 
torial assistance in the preparation of this paper. been found to | occur in typical pattern 
Bristol, Florence Cochrane, Julie M. Miyazaki ma. ° 2 During the quinquennial period, 1948 to 1952, 
_ by several students in classes in research techniques. ce 468 completed | and 1,123 attempted suicides oc- —_ 
King County Coroner John C. Brill, Jr. and Seattle | Bcd within | the Corporate limits of Seattle. 
Chief of Police H. James Lawren 
: available from official files the basic data used in suicides wid later resulted in death were re-classi- 
this. Study. Carolyn Mz. Arwine of the Seattle fied as completed suicides. Forty-six attempted 
Police Department has been of great help in com- suicides representing duplicate attempts a - 
_ piling and interpreting data on attempted suicide. same persons were counted only —. a 
. should be pointed out that data on inal 
2 — Search Committee of the Graduate School of the — suicides are less adequate and reliable than data on 
University o of Washington. completed suicides because of lack of information 
far as the authors are aware, this paper and precautions for concealment. Attempting sui- * 
* Tepresents the only attempt to analyze and to cide and aiding and abetting suicide are classified ae. 
_ integrate detailed data on completed and attempted as felonies in the State of Washington. See Revised 


Suicides for the area Code Washington, (1951), V Ppp. 654- 654-655. 
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areas and relatively rates in the resi- which is characterized by -manufacturing, 
dential sections.® High rates also are found public projects, and a a a relatively low 
in places where especially | convenient or dra- _ level of educational status. 
matic means of committing suicide are € avail- ie Spatial Distribution of Completed an and At- 
able. In Seattle the Aurora bridge i is such | a tempted Suicides by Place Of Residence. 
location. The analysis that the Mean annual age-sex < standardized rates for 


_ suicides tends to follow the pattern of com- 2 pleted suicides, attempted suicides, and at- oi 
pleted suicides. The product moment tempted and completed suicides combined, 
efficient of correlation by census tracts is by place of residence for the 94 — 
‘Figures 1 and 2 indicate that the down- 1948 to 1952.5 Figure 3 portrays the series a 
town area of Seattle manifests the highest 0 of standardized rates by « census for at- 
rates of completed and attempted suicide. , tempted and completed ‘suicides combined. 
annual completed and attempted ‘sui- relatively high degree of association is 
74 cide rates in this area are 71.8 and 156.9 | found between the spatial distribution of 
per 100,000 of total population respectively, age-sex standardized completed | suicide and 
contrasted to rates of 20.0 and 45. Ls attempted suicide rates place of resi- 
i: the entire city. The small proportion of fe- dence. The product | moment coefficient of | 
_ male population in the downtown area is correlation by census tracts between thes these 
sonar with a small proportion of female two series is +.60. 
: ae suicides. More completed and at- — The highest mean annual rates by c census 4 - 


tempted suicides by 1 non- -residents took place tract for completed, attempted, ‘and at 
. 7 in the downtown area than in any other tempted and completed suicides — 
part of the city. Fourteen of the 17 com-— are found in the / area, and the 
7 es suicides and 30 of the 48 attempted lowest rates are found in the “outlying re resi- i 
suicides od e-residents- within dential sections. , Completed suicide rates 


| 


areas of divergence. One is found in the rates range to 677.4 per 100, 000 | 
-_K-series census tracts, just east of the central The highest completed, attempted, and at- 
P part of the the ie city, wl which are characterized by “tempted plus completed suicide rates out- - 
a high proportion of Negro and foreign- born side of the central section are found in the _ 
white population, lower than average hous- Ks series census tracts, which 
_ ing conditions, and relatively small pro- to the of the | city. Lin a 
Portion of males. Nine and one-half per cent 
of the attempted suicides 5.8 per cent "CHARACTERIZATION 


of the completed suicides in in Seattle occurred = _ SUICIDE AND ATTEMPTED SUICIDE 


within: this area. Another concentration of Suicides Attempted Suicides is Rela- 
to Sex and Age. Some of the most im- 
F. Schmid, Suicides in Seattle, 1914 portant characteristics of suicidal behavior 


to 1925: An Ecological and Behavioristic Study, 
University of Washington Publications in the Social are those associated with sex and age. Dur- 


Sciences, Vol. No. 1 (October, 1928); Social ing the five-year period, 1948-1952, 353, of 
in Seattle, University of Washington Press, 
Pp 203- -209 ; Social Saga =" bag Cities, Min- The direct method of standardization on several 

1937, PP. 375- as described _by A. 


Press, 1927, pp. 77-105. 


tracts L2, L3, and L5, M1-MS, and 01-03, charac- ing Office, 1951, pp. 43-47, was used to standardize ; 
terized in varying degrees by retail and wholesale ie by census tracts for the age and sex distribu- 
ar gum light manufacturing, and rooming houses tions of the total white population of Seattle, as 
d apartment houses. in the 1950 census. 
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; 15. 4 per cent of t the 468 ‘completed siitties “much | greater than male rates in early adult- 
in Seattle were males and 115, or 24.6 muh decline below the male rates” after 
cent, were females; ; while 4 406, or 38.5 per the onset of middle age. hd ha i 
of of the 1 055 attempted suicides were Suicides and Attempted Suicides Accord» 
males and 649, or 61.5 per cent, “were fe- ing to Race. As shown in Table 1, Negroes 
males. The total number of male completed and Indians have low rates of comp! eted 
; = attempted ‘suicides was approximately _ suicide a and high ra rates of attempted. suicide. — 
=z to the total number of female com- | Indians, with a population of 666 in 1950, 
plus attempted ‘males: had no completed suicides and 15 attempted 
compared to 764 females. ‘suicides during the five- -year period, 1948 
completed and attempted suicide to 1952. Although this is the highest a at- 
are: associated with adulthood (Figure 4). tempted ‘suicide rate of any racial group, 
males, completed suicides increase with reliability is because of the smal] 


age, while reach a a peak Chinese and Japanese h have low 


Completed Suicides Suicides } 
‘Male = 


Total 
White 


N egro 


“#Sev en cases of completed suicides and 4 cases of attempted suicides were” not classified by rac race. 


| or less uniform rate until middle age. Mean c cide. Male completed suicide rates are higher + 
completed suicide Tates for males than female rates for all racial 

increase from zero between the ages of 10. female attempted suicide rates are higher 
= 14, to 74.9 per 100,000 population for than male rates for all races with the — 

the age group 70° and over. On the other tic _ tion of Chinese and Japanese. 

hand, attempted suicide rates for males are Marital Status of ‘Completed and At- 
18 between ages 10 and (14, and they in- tempted Suicides. ‘Table 2 shows that the 


crease to a level of approximately 45 to 60 highest completed attempted “suicide 
after age 20, and then decline and level off rates by marital status are for the divorced. — 
after age 50. Rates for females show no Married people have the lowest rates ‘for 
} tendencies, although there are changes completed suicide the widowed the 
from one age-period to another. The highest lowest rates for attempted suicides, 
| incidence of completed | suicides for females annual ‘suicide: Tates marital 
— is reached between 35 and 39 years s of ¢ age 
_ with a mean annual rate of 25.1 per 100,000 — 
Population, v while the er major peak—19. g males, while suicide rates 
—is found in the age- period. 50 to 54. At- from: 19. 2 ‘single males" to 118.2 
tempted suicides for females are most prev- for divorced females. each’ 
alent between the ages : of 20 and 39, with according to marital status, male completed © 
Bag as high as 123.1 per 100,000 popula a- suicide rates are higher than female rates a ae 
tion. After age 40, attempted suicide rates and _ female attempted suicide rates are 
females a sharp decline. Male higher than male rates. . Unfortunately, be- 
eed plus attempted suicide rates tend cause of insufficient information, a consid- 
to increase with age and female rates, while erable of the cases in Table 2 
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ad to be placed in the “a cate- (12. 0 per on onl Wednesday (11. oa per 
Ory. cent) ranked lowest for and at- 
Suicides ond Attempted Suicides ‘in Rela- at 
tion to Occupation. By far the highest mean Means and Methods for Completed and ef 
annual completed and attempted suicide” Attempted Suicides. Figure 5 ‘reveals wide 


rates by occupation—146.9 and 181.2 per ul differences between completed and attempted = 


100,000 population 14 years of age and 2 suicides i in the > means and methods utilized. 7 


_older—are found for laborers. The lowest While asphyxia | (33.5 per cent) and firearms 


kindred workers, with a a rate of 10.9, and means and methods | in completed suicides, 

ra 
lowest attempted ‘suicide rate is for poison (53.7 per per cent) cutting and 
managers, officials, and “proprietors with a. piercing instruments | (16. 6 per cent) are 
rate of 12.5 per 100, 000 population 14 years — the most important means and methods for 


of age and older . In general, members of the — suicides. . Although seemingly a » if 


| 


Complet ted Suicides Attempted Suicides 


"Total Male Female 


19.3. 25.7 1 


category includes those who are “separated.” 
+ Thirteen cases of completed suicides and 225 cases of attempted suicides were | — by 


“white collar” sik occupations and professions ~ trite comparison, it is true that much more 


have lower rates of both ‘completed. and at- lethal and ‘efficient ‘techniques are utilized 


» 


completeness of data on occupation, _addi- 
asphyxia (46. 1 “per cent) was favored 
Monthly Variation of Completed and At- females. For both sexes poison is the most 
; tempted S Suicides. No significant patterns a are re wide idely used method of attempting suicide. — 
4 found in the seasonal distribution of com- Of "interest here is the extremely 
pleted and attempted suicide. For the five- 7 large number of females (64.3 per cent) who 
year period 1948 to 1952, the maximal utilize Poison, in contrast to 37. 0 per c cent 
rt month for. completed suicides was Nov em- males. For both completed and attempted 


6.8 cent exhibit an ‘overwhelming preference for the 
curred during ‘the month of October. 

Suicides” by Day of | Week. No consistent ‘SUCCESS” IN 

patterns are found in the distribution of ‘Suicide 
suicide and attempted suicides by day of . uicide Completion Index. A major factor a 
week. The largest number of completed is the 
suicides was committed on Monday (14. 7 ponent, which “May be interpreted as 
per cent) while Sunday ranked first (17.2 2 ‘measure of the st success of suicidal activity. 


per cent) for attempted ‘suicides. ‘Thursday This component, while not explicitly recog: 


completed suicide rate is for clerical and (29.9 per cent) are the two most frequent ' | 


suicide than persons employed in by completed suicides than by attempted 
3 “blue collar” occupations. Because of in- 
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COMPLETED AND ATTEMPTED SUICIDES 
l by | — — 


havior, should be considered a major factor for Negroes, and 20.6 for all other | races, a. 
— the structure of successfully completed The values of the completion index ine 
suicides. The efficiency component may be « crease with age, from 6.2 in the 10 ‘through 
expressed by a suicide completion index, de- 19 age group to 62.9 in the’ age group : 
d ae fined as the percentage of persons attempt- and over. When classified by marital status, 
ing suicide succeeded in committing completion index values for "the married 
Suicide completion index \ values separated, , div orced, single, and w idowed, 
vary from zero to 100, the value of are 28.7, 36. 8, (50.8 ms 51.8 respectively, 
‘ the index indicating the ‘relative effective- For all subclasses except one in the above 


ness of suicidal behavior variables, male completion index values were 
aa | Efficiency of Suicidal Behavior for Various greater than female values. 


ulations. As indicated in in ‘Table 3, mean on. 


‘suicide completion indices were ‘computed 
for various subpopulations of Seattle. For The 
the entire city, total, male and female com- CA yses ‘provide 


“pletion: are 30.7, 46.5, and 15.1, re- empirical basis for a series of generaliza- 


Co 
ctiv uici ‘ide c ion in valu s tions concerning suicidal behavior. In order 
ec ti ely. Si icid com leti ndex 


to a reliable basis for a 
i- 


“cutting and ‘piercing instruments, 
for other methods. Completion index values 


Seattle were "selected for ‘Sy. 


By VARIOUS SvBrOPULATIONS, SEATTLE: temporal and spatial distributions of com- 


pleted and attempted ‘suicides: were sub-— 
Variable “Females stitute an important part of the suicide com- 
Total ‘plex and that the pattern for attempted 
Other 3.1 
Cutting £2 ‘the pa pattern for completed suicides. “These 
4. points and characteristics may be 
Seal in the form of the following gen- 


; 80.9 39.5 1 1. The use of age-sex standardized rates 
q ing 84. 57.1 ‘census tract has indicated 


aCe 
ig 35, 4.3 Suicides in in Seattle are highly c correlated and 


Allother 6 36. 8 ‘correspond. toa a pattern which i is typified by 
31.8 47. 15. 1 high rates in the central business district 
and d contiguous areas and relatively low rates 
30. on in outlying residential sections. 
cS 
39.9 15. completed suicides and females are more 
= 4 ‘numerous in attempting suicide, total 
Status Te tal 46.5 3. For males, rates “of total: ‘suicidal b 
18. havior tend to increase with age, while fe 


‘Divorced 36.8 $0.0 20.3 highest i in the early years of adulthood. 
Widowed 51.8 73.5 36.7 ‘suicidal behavior by race. ‘Chinese and Japa- 
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attempted. sui suicides. Negroes and Indians 1. Hanging and firearms provide the 
have a low incidence of completed s suicide le efficient method of _ committing suicide. 
and high incidence of attempted suicide. Poison and cutting and piercing instruments 
5. The highest completed and attempted Constitute the least efficient methods ds of com- com- 
suicide rates by marital status are for the mitting suicide. 
divorced. Married people have the lowest Negroes are less. efficient than whites 
rates for completed suicides, and the wid- insuicidal behavior, 
ip Save che lowest rates for z attempted _ 3. The efficiency of suicidal behavior in- 
| “white. collar” + occupations: have 4. The married are less efficient in sui- 
1 lower rates of completed and sui- _cidal behavior than the : single, divorced, 
5. Males are more efficient than fen than females” 
“seasonal and daily variations of suicidal behavior. 


“ble to isolate statistically ‘an 

component of the ‘suicide hen suicidal behavior well in 

component was related to sex, observation. Unfortunately, limitation of 
and methods, race, age, and marital oil data precluded analyses of these problems 


ICACY OF ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES 


of Minois 
s of behavior are expressed -nostication, forming a continuum ‘Fa. 


in made -vorable” to “Unfavorable.” ‘The m major terms: 
predictions. The present paper Favorable that the offender 


ports the results of such a check on par the capacity and disposition to adjust in 


hed ] life and will likel d le 


large penitentiary for inmates Problematic indicates that the offender 
. fied “young and improvable. ” Average el he capacity or disposition, or both, to — 
at parole was 24.1 years, _ and average time — in civilian life and may succeed on parole if 
served b before parole was 3.6 years. we the circumstat.ces stitial and supervision — 
study predictions at this institution adequate. 


Were explicitly stated, under the label “Prog- suggests that the offender 


nosis,” ” at the termination of interviews — 
_ terminatior in civilian life, and may fail on parole 


ompleted -_ each subject studied just prior s unless circumstances are fav orable and super- 7 

to the > subject’s being granted parole. These 


ae 

prognoses were expressed in series ot Guarded signifies that the. offender does not * 

standard ‘terms, in dical prog- have the disposition to to civilian life, 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW | 
yacity, and will be | prone to PAROLE SELECTION BY Case Srupy 
both the capacity and disposition to 
civilian life and would be an unfit risk for ans 


of ‘the prognoses wi were made by. psy- Cases s Rate Cases 
7 q chiatrists and some by sociologists. During 


ble 94 18.6 
parts of the decade a full-time psychiatrist payorable to 


was assigned to the institution and saw most 72 25.0 79 314 


of the cases. In other years rs only sociologists Problematic 490 36.5— 
were full-time, and psychiatrists saw only Problematic 
cases referred for their ‘special attention. 
Those referred to psychiatrists included all Doubtfulto 
sex offenders, all inmates with with a history o 
mental disease or of commitment to a Guarded =) 148 
mental institution, and all other cases con- Guarded to 50.0 216, 
sidered by the sociologists to be exceptional 45 28.6 
‘It is believed that Mean: Cost Rating 40.1 1221 39. 


the most suitable basis for comp arin iaiineeemmmmenenmee:i 
lowest to highest in their pr proportion of that 


of f alternative predictors.’ / ‘App 
which is predicted—here, 


cation of the MCR ‘measure requires that 


the redictor’s: categories be ranke from 


1 This measure indicates the extent to a of categories which form a_ logical ‘con- 
tinuum with “respect to one concerning 
impression o of the prognosticator concerning 
fav 0 
the "characteristic: “Violation or Non- ‘Violation. ith favorabili ty bl 
‘Tf the & categories of a classification are ae of the se ectivity of such a varia e re- 2 
“ranged in order of decreasing violation rate, then | quires that the categories" be kept in their 
for every category i there is a value U (Utility) — logical sequence. . Table 1 reveals some devi- 
he is the proportion of total violators in the ation from the logical “expectation of in- 
sample who could be rejected if we rejected all | 
7 creasing violation rates as one progresses 
4 


socic 
cases in the categories from 1 through i. We would 
thereby also reject C (Cost), which is the pro- from “PF ‘avorable” to “Unfavorable. .” In or- 
portion of total non-violators in the categories — 1 ¢ der | to preserve e the logical order 2 and at ‘the 
through i. is a of ‘spread same time have a unidirectional trend for 

calculation of MCR, wherever discontinui- 
MCR= U; Cia in the trend occur the adjacent — 

i=1 gories must be combined s so as to form new 
MCR varies from zero, for a classi- categories having continuously increasing 


fication in which all categories have the same violation rates? 
violation rate, to unity, for a classification which 


sé 
permits us to dichotomize our cases into all vio-— _ The prognoses of the four psy chiatris ts ! 
lators and all non-violators. One of the several varied markedly in selectivity. who 


virtues of this measure is its relative independence w ere not assigned -full- time to the prison 
of the violation rate of the sample. ees ai. but came to see the specially referred cases, a. 
a fuller derivation and analysis of this 


measure see: D. Duncan, L. E. Oblin, A. J. Were. MCR’s of a 
Reiss, Jr., and H. R. Stanton, “Formal Devices 
for Making Selection Decisions,” | Americon Journal 8, All categories from “Doubtful to Guarded” 
of Sociology, LVI (May, 1983), p pp. 573-584. 3 to “Unfavorable” had to be combined for de- 
The above > formula, a simplification, is indicated _ termining MCR of the “Four Sociologists”; all cate- _ 
= O. D. Duncan and B. Duncan, ‘ ‘A Methodo- genie from “Doubtful” to “Unfavorable” had to 
———— Togical Analysis of Segregation Indexes,” ‘American be combined for determining MCR of the “Four — 
Sociological Review, April, 1955. 4 Psychiatrists.” 
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ALTERNATIV E APPROACHES TO PAROLE PREDICTION 


0. 25 (62 cases) and 0. 51 (36 cases) ; MCR’s s TABLE 2, PAROLE SELECTION BY CASE 
the two full- time psychiatrists were 0.12, PERSONALITY 
(426 cases) and 0.13 (697 cases). With 
i only 29 full-time and 75 part- time psychia- 
trists employed in all the state prisons in 
the United States, according to a 1954 sur- Tots ‘Tot 
vey, larger samples 0 of prison psychiatrists. Classification 
are difficult to obtain.’ Prison sociologists Nogrossdefects 138 29.7 105, 
s social workers) are probably even less Jmmature 48.0 
umerous | than prison psychiatrists. ‘Three = 40.3 7 


full- time sociologists in our sample— “were Unstable 148 40. 
more selective than the ‘full-time psychia- (22600 37.6 
trists, their MCR’s being 0.24 (435 cases), an 

0.20 (710 cases) and 0.22 (48 cases). One ‘unstable 


sociologist, who was not assigned full- or 
at this prison but had to commute and 
egocentric 
two institutions and carry a heavy case Egocentric 
during a personnel shortage, had an MCR unstable 8 
of 0.10 (131 cases). Gross psychotic 
§ Since sociologists re presumed to be or psychoneu- 
‘more sensitive to group factors” in be- 
havior causation, psychiatrists more 40.1 1203, 39.1 


could be interpreted as suggesting that AA 

factors are more re relevant tot the — 

of outcome for most of the inmate due to small samples" contribute ‘to selec- 

tivity. Because of this sampling error 

‘g for the restricted types of inmates who were 
specially re red to the part-time psychia- for ‘each classifier, the unique increas- 
trists. How r, a series of case > study = 5c violation rate frase of each Commer 

“sonality: classifications which were prepared 
simultaneously v with the ‘prognoses, for most 

cases yielded an MCR of 0.10 for the an and “Four Psychiatrists” 

_ sociologists and 0.09 for the four psychia- less selective than the ratings of of y 
trists, as shown in Table 2. rate sociologist or psychiatrist. 


personality we al fact 3 indicates the selectivity 


less objective | classifications of in- 
arole adj ustment, sat “Ny ore or 
“N° mates, most of which could be applied by a 


” . 
chotic: OF clerk.’ De Details on th the e two 1 most selective | of 
y c Traits” always to be i oo predictors are presented in Table 4. 
‘Gated with extremes in parole violation rate. T¢ will be seen that several of the separate 


q 
On the the personality cate- actuarial cl classifications have 
gories seem logically discrete rather than. 
orming a logical continuum. Therefore, prior 3. SELECTION BY SEPARATE ACTUARIAL 
to calculating MCR, we arranged the | cate- 
“quence: for ‘sociologists somewhat different "Social 
Age at first leaving home or foster 
from: that for psy ychiatrists, and such 1 Tear- home for six months or more _ 


_ ‘Fangement made violation rate ‘fluctuations — Most serious previous sentence 
4 Totalcriminalrecord 


Work 
Schooling 
Use of prison time 


sensitive to personality factors, our data 


r 
q 
Viola~ 
Rate 
| 
18.6 

31.6 | 
45.8 
— 
— 
45.9 

39.100 
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— 
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of approaches to crimin- 
Viola-_ ological prediction for different samples but 
‘Total could also test them in prediction situations | 
 Predictorand Categories «~Rate —_other than parole, such as classification and | 
Social Development Pattern program planning, as well as probation, 
q Investigation could also be directed toward 
determining if there are particular types of 
for which a specific approach may be 
idiosyncrasy, but it may also reflect 


_ Age at First Leaving Home or Foster 
foe possibility of | specifying particular types of 


representatives of particular disciplines 
would be especially significant. The behavior 
4 of the remaining population might then f 
predicted most effectively by other n means, years 


1Sorunder Offenders for whom case study prognoses by 


20 or 
perhaps simply by actuarial devices. Finally, 
testing the c case se study of different 
“yl tivity for this sample than do either r psy eae 
atric or Sociological case study prognoses, 
_ instrument based on these seven en predictors — pendable; it would also permit inquiry 


had an MCR of 0.35. concerning, the differences ‘in assumptions 
s between those 


and orientations between those predict | 
could flatter our discipline by assert- 
ings that t the data suggest the presenc ce of ‘ 
superior criminological perspicacity. among 7 tical uit i in correctional decisions. Tem 
sociologists, as compared | with psychiatrists. also have implications « of the relevance and 
- While the data do suggest this, a more ideal interrelation of "different theoretical bases" 
_ but less practicable test, in ‘addition to hav- E for explaining criminal behavior. Parole pre- a 
ing more prognosticators, would require that % diction research could be of “great crimino- | 


‘Tate same cases. could significance i in states like 


asserting: that our date suggest the ‘superi- "parole, parole i is for an extended period, and 
ority of actuarial to case study prediction. as a consequence, parole violation rates 


Such an could be proach fifty per cent. Even more significant 
would b be large ‘scale of F. B. I. finger- 
. print records in order to test bases for pre- an 
tions coy a pare pilot illustrative dicting recidivism or non-recidivism. One is 
the many research possibilities to be found to assert that the _ immense -con- 
in| testing the predictions which have been tribution of the Uniform Crime Reports for 
‘made and recorded routinely, from diverse "understanding American c crime would “pale 


approaches, all over the world, every into insignificance by comparison w with the 
stage and level of correctional activity. — 


- fuller discussion of these predictors, and of bs oners ‘Release on Parole, 1946-49, Sacramento: | that Z 
-_ sample, is presented in the author’s: “A Re- Board of Corrections, 1983; State of New York, 4 
consideration of Some Parole Prediction Factors,” _ Twenty-third Annual Report of the Division of 


American une, ‘Albany: of f Parole, 1953, PP. 
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possible contribution through use of F.B.I. Scientific knowledge is theory which has 
data to tabulate statistics on the courses of been tested and found valid. Prediction Te- 1 
itist me CO 
individual criminal careers, for representa- search offers one of the most adequate of 
. tive samples of offenders from various back- our many impe 
with different treatment prosrams, nological 


INTERMETROPOLITAN MIGRATION: A COMPARISON 
OF THE HYPOTHESES OF AND STOUFFER* 


= 


ale University. 


a ‘prediction hypotheses in | mathemat- ‘is a rather vague concept at t best. —- aq 

‘ica form is migration. the ast thirty ally, Stouffer defined ortunities 
p Pp 


= ‘in- -migrants.” 


~ such formula was presented by E.C. Young different measures, however. Thus, _ Stouffer 

1928.1 * It hypothesized that the measure distance by the ‘number of 

| number of migrants to a given nearer (or intervening) opportunities while 


ea ach of several ‘areas would v directly Zipf would measure it by the shortest | trans- : 
the “force of attraction” of the receiv- portation distance. = 


ing area and inversely with the square of Both hypotheses have been tested a num 

the distance between the source and terminal — “ of times and the results have, in general, ——_ 
— supported them. Stouffer ’s hypothesis o 


of this basic model, m= = aX/Y, where Samuel AL Stouffer, “Intervening Opportuni- a 
b s: A ‘Theory Relating Mobility and Distance,” 
AS the number o migrant Ss ‘in a given Sociological Review, 5 (December, 1940), 
‘stream, xX and } Y are independent variables pp. 845-857. Of course, Stouffer would prefer to 
of attraction’ and distance in the some other measure (such as vacant houses) 


rr. age the appropriate data were available. It should also 
formulation of Young), and a bad is zy constant pe noted that Stouffer’s hypothesis, technically, 


proportionality. Zipf has ‘proposed that, does not predict migrants to specific areas but 
” 


ant are te “distance bands” 
#For tests of Zipf’s hypothesis see, for instance, 


Joseph A. Cavanaugh, “Formulation, Analysis, and | 
able in the ‘numerator (x be Testing of the Interactance Hypothesis,” American 


population size of the area.” * Stouffer, on the | Sociological Review, 15 (December, 1950), pp. 763-_ 
other hand, has contended that, under moe John Folger, “Some Aspects of Migration in 


te the Tennessee Valley,” idem., 18 (June, 1953), pp. 
— 253-260; and Fred Strodtbeck, “Population, Dis- 


+ Paper | read at the annual ‘meeting. of the Amer- tance and Migration from Kentucky,” Sociometry, - 
ican Sociological Society, September, 1954. =——-: 13 (May, 1950), pp. 123- 130. For tests of Stouffer “7 
- 1E.C. Young, The Movement of Farm Popula- hypothesis see, for instance, ‘Margaret Bright and 
tion, Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station, Bul- = Dorothy S. Thomas, “Interstate Migration and In- 
2 George K. Zipf, “The P:P:/D Hypothesis: On Review, 6 (December, 1941), pp. 773-783; Eleanor 
~ the Intercity Movement of Persons,” American So- C. Isbell, “Internal Migration in Sweden and Inter- | 
ciological Review, (December, 1946), pp. 677- -vening Opportunities,” idem., 9 (December, 1944), 
4 686. See especially page 679. It should be noted pp. 627-639; Fred Strodtbeck, “Equal Opportunity 
- that Zipf actually tries to predict the number of Intervals: A Contribution to the Method of Inter- 
persons moving in both directions" between two. vening Opportunity Analysis,” idem., 14 (August, 
“tities rather than those moving in one direction 1949), pp. 490-497; and, in addition, the Folger - 
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seems 


direct comparison “these has u universe se. A non-parametric test statistic 
been attempted.® Further, these tests have used because of doubts concerning ‘the dis- 
es a shown wn that both formulas are somewhat less tribution n of the measure of accuracy. be a 
per perfect. Bl Each separate test compared two 
Since the formulas agree the mulas. In the universe one formula, (here 
"model, but suggest the use of different oper- called A) is more accurate than the other — 
ational variables in the model, a ‘comparison (labeled B) p ‘proportion of the time. 
of the accuracy of reproduction of the sample of n subregions, formula A is more — 
formulas would be interesting g and pertinent. . accurate p’ p’ ‘proportion of the time. Thus, p’ 


The research teported here is focused on this is an estimate of p. Two hypotheses were 


problem. = == considered: 
The specific questions considered here = 0.5 and Hy: 


are: (1) would | ‘raising distance to a power 
other than improve the accuracy of accurate an oud. sense. 2. On the 
production (as suggested by E. C. Young)? 


ther hand, if H, is true, then f : 
(2) Which measure of distance (intervening as oo is true, then ormula A is 


yields more accurate reproduction? (3) Are ® P 


additional variables operating to influence 


ramet 
varia 


sequential ‘sampling design was set ‘up, using 3 
the information that the ‘distribution of p’ a = 


the relative size of migrant streams? (4) 
other variables are operating, how should S| hypergeometric. Alpha and Beta errors In ea 


formulas be modif modified to them into were fixed at 5 per cent.” 


em wee 
Before considering the tes tests made, it is i mula 1 
To answer > these questions it was neces- — useful | to define c certain | symbols. In ‘the fol- 2 no mo 


a body of migration data and lowing analysis will stand for the size of sults « 

to select a measure of the accuracy of repro-— the population | of. terminal subregion, M that J 
duction and a statistical design. The Scripps “for the: total in- migrants to that ‘subregion, in 
Foundation for Research in Population | Prob- D for the: highway mileage between the: pled fe 
_ lems provided the migration data. ‘These source and terminal subregions, Sand IM for | The 


data consist of the number of migrants from the total number of intervening in-migrants. ee toac 


each metropolitan subregion (within Each” ‘formula will be symbolized by the improv 
Northeast and | North Central regions of right- hand side of the equation. Thus, Nature 


United States) to each of the thirty nearest aP/D will symbolized simply by P/D. i” 


occurred between 1935 and 1940. In all, 54 Since sequential sampling has not been used | ‘tin . 


on metropolises were included as sources of much in sociology, a brief note as to how it was 1 
used here is in order. Briefly, sequential sampling a his fe 


h addi- under 
ccurac Fj cv of re a ee was measured 2 Sampling procedure in which, after eac 

Accu y P tional case has been included in the sample, a de- __ The 


7 
by computing the per cent ov erlap between 3 cision is made to accept Ho, or to accept Hi, or to + 
- the observed and expected distributions of continue sampling. The advantages of this pro- ot 
“migrants from each source ce subregion. cedure are two-fold: (1) very often a statistically 


f significant decision may be reached with a very 
Since the formulas involve a gent del of small sample (as occurred in some tests in this 


study) and (2) both Alpha and Beta errors may be 
 5See Folger, op. cit. and Strodtbeck, “Popula- fixed in advance. Its major disadvantage is that a 
“tion, Distance and Migration from Kentucky,” op. given hypothesis may be tested relative to only one 
a@t. _for previous studies of bot th Stouffer's and alternative. A subjective element enters in the selec- 
‘Zipf’s formulas, tion of the alternative. Thus, in this study, some 
The per cent nt overlap between the ‘observed people might object that p = .7 (as the alternative 
is either too high or too low to demon- — dista: 


was a 
than h 
M/IM 


tends to exaggerate the actual of reproduc- 


4 
For 
| P/D ‘ 
M/D 
a M/IM 
4 “Dp 
— Th 
other 
q 
~The 
aa 
| 
ose 
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ae | 
8 Highway mileage was selected as dis- required 
railable measure of “shortest transportation shows cl 


vative 
mon- 4 


pled for that test. > 


IN TERMETROPOLITAN MIGRATION 
TABLE 1. Per Cent or CASES IN WHICH Raisinc — this point in ‘research only 


DISTANCE TO A POWER (OTHER THAN 1 INCREASED formulas ‘remained: and M/D. It did 


THE ACCURACY OF THE FORMULA — ) ar 
appear necessary to compare | these 


M/D and M/D2- 


and M/IM?3 52. 2 range of the accuracy s scores for each formula 


he. series es of tests of 
three formulas with and without a pecamneter 
than 1 in the denominator. This: pa- 
rameter appears asa power to which the 
variable in the denoniinator might be raised. 


4 all subregions sampled for all tests. It 
ANALYSIS that all of the formulas yield between 


75 and 80 per cent accuracy on the average 
possess about the same range of varia- 
~ tion. This finding appears t to be highly sig- 
nificant, though entirely unexpected. Appar- 
ently, given the basic model, n= aX/V, 
* and given some intelligence in definin, 
-(b) M/D and M/D?, and an ah all lead to about the same average nll 
(c) M/IM and nee “pe anyway. However, it is important to note 
that the formulas are re definitely not « equally 
In each tests the hypothesis, Ho, accurate for any one source subregion. 
was accepted. That is, in all cases t the for- ‘The of this paper is concerned 
mula with the extra parameter er proved to be ae Zipf’s formula, P/D. This formula was 
no more accurate. Table 1 presents the re- chosen for further analysis because (1) in- 
“sults of these tests. . It shows, for example, » i tervening in-migrants did not prove to be a 


that P/D? was more accurate than P/D jetter measure of distance than highway 


53.8 per cent of 26 — mileage, (2) inclusion of in- “migrants in the 
numerator produces circularity, (3) 
These tests indicate that raising distance population ‘size apnears to be the basic 
toa 1 constant power other than 1 does not 2 quantity measure of a city. The larger the 
improve the overall accuracy of the formulas. - population, the more numerous will be oppor-— 
Naturally, this conclusion applies only to tunities, as well as births, deaths, houses, 
those powers actually tested. On the other oak "on. Other factors may modify 
| “hand, raising dista er other influence of population size, but will 


1 did lead to greater accuracy of reproduc- not negate it. 


tion i in about half of the subregions s ‘sampled. The next problem the 


7 This fact suggests that there are conditions “nature of s some of these other factors which — 
under wi Ww hich such a procedure i is desirable. modify the effect of population or distance. 
The next test designed to determine In particular, it was hypothesized that 
if the number of intervening in-migrants would underestimate the proportion of mi- 
was a more accurate definition of distance grants going to (a) ‘subregions (or yr metrop- 
than highway mileage. The test compared jises) in ‘same state as the source 
MAM to The numerator variable was subregion, | (b) subregions relatively near. 
same to the source subregion, (c) subregions with 
gain Ho was accepte ighway mi eage relatively low ‘unemployment, (d) rela- 


‘Proved more accurate in 7 of the 10 sub- 


sampled.? This finding casts some ~ 


= The circu ular ity in using total in- 
“doubt on the of Stouffer’s measure ‘migrants takes two forms. First, the number a 


distance. be “predicted jb pat of the total” 
Note. here that only” a very small sample was ing that the number of opportunities is 
‘Required to reach a decision to accept Ho, ne _ by total in-migrants the hypothesis to be tested has _ 
been assumed to be true. This ‘situation 
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Median 70.5 5 2 


stated that distance w ould decrease in im- areas of low unemployment. Further, 
portance as the size of the source subregion _ there is ev evidence that distance should receive _ 
greater weight and population less weight 
first four hypotheses were tested by the formula. 


-dichotomizing: each variable, as indicated in With reference to distance, it was was shown — 
= 3, and then computing the mean ‘pro- earlier that squaring its “measure: did not 


within each category in the 41 subregions 


a for which P/D was computed. The results for or distance should be raised | toa variable 


hypotheses is correct for the 41 subregions here implies | the latter alternative. It states 
tested. Since these Al ‘subregions constitute = that the power to which distance should be 


about 80 per cent of the universe of sub- raised is inversely related to the size of the 


being considered, a significance test source subregion, 


A significance test assuming an in- 4. ComparIsoN 
finite universe would show anp P/D2 sy Size oF Source SUBREGION __ 
the 5 per er cent level in all cases, how ever. == = 
= ‘Thus, on the average, 40.1 per cent of © 
the observed migrants remained withi in the 
same state, while only 25.4 per cent of the Van ariation Small * 
were expected there. This bias, of 
about 15 per cent, is very large ‘considering  Pyp2 
that the total inaccuracy of the formula is Total 19 
only about 25 per cent. 
important sources of. error: in the formula 
o proposed by Zipf. In particular, it does not | 
take into 2 account the tendency for migrants — 


regions divided into two roups: 
3. Maan Pra Cunt oF Osszavep metropolises 500,000 A and 


Expectep MIcRANTS GOING To SPECIFIED small 


Within} Near Low Un- Small results show clearly that t P/D i is more accu- 
ae ome rate with a large source subregion, while 
P/D? i is more accurate when the source sub- 


40. 1 59.8 50.7 region is small. Hence it can be concluded 


‘Expected* 7 9 that the power to which distance should be 
raised is not a constant parameter, 


seven subregions nearest ‘the source sub- “rather i is a variable. 


All with 14.9 per cent this 
a factors into the formula remains. In | 


The smallest 23 surrounding subregions. it is only possible to suggest that 
@ Based on 41 source subregions. _ residence and ‘unemployment may be be 


(see Table 3) show that each of the above power. The last hyp pothesis to be considered 


where 


onan of observed and expected migrants ‘improve overall accuracy. Thus, either 7 7 
constant power between 1 and 2 is cate 


th 
‘state a 
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priate power "parameters, ‘that distance be 

4 ‘raised to a power which is a function of. the — 

size of the source metropolis, , and that popu- 
lation size be raised to a power less than 1. pro dy comes from better 
ae preliminary test of such a hypothesis — Second, population size should be corrected _ 
was” by using the of the for the extent. of unemployment, which 
“first part of this study and it v was found makes the numerator more in line with the _ 
be uniformly more a accurate ‘than P/D. concept of opportunities. Third, state 

1 However, the median accuracy was only boundaries operate as inhibiting factors, 

“per cent, or only about 8 per cent higher than tending to block movement and, hence, to 

the accuracy of P/D. The maximum possible reduce the accuracy of Zipf’ | formul 


sue | _ improv vement would be 25 per cent of course. = _ Finally, both: population size ; and distan 


also suggests an alternative, though similar, 
AND CONCLUSIONS general hypothetical model. This alternative 

q is that the number of extra multiplying 


leads to several conclusions variables be held to a minimum and that 
regarding intermetropolitan “migration and the which the bude 


bypotheses of Zipf and Stouffer which, 


= 


further research, First, number of intervening cation to another, rather than as overall 
The specific formula tested was: be raised to a variable power r and the loca- 


4 


of course, m ‘must remain tentative pending raised be treated variables from 


tv 


= aP™WD- of source of its variation in the 


that a factor involving unemployment is not Stuart C. Dodd, “The Interactance Hypothe- 
included in this formula. Its inclusion - probably — sis: A Gravity Model Fitting Physical Masses and 
would have increased the accuracy “of the — Human Groups,” American Sociological Review, 1S 
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@ 
move 
 &g 
hown 
"© for the development of procedures for esti- | Most of these conclusions are consistent = ~~ ‘| 
mating the parameters so as to minimize with the general Interactance Hypothesis 
le errors of reproduction. It may be noted that proposed by Dodd.’* This hypothesis would 
— the problem of estimation is very difficult introduce variables in the basic P/D formu- 1 &§ 
states 
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SOCIAL INFLUENCE 


E ON THE. AIRCRAFT 


COMMANDER’S- ROLE 
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Research Laboratory, Randolph A F. B., exas 


-INTRODUCTI 


TION 
_* 


Festinger has made a a systematic: 
‘ment of the principles u underlying this 
inttuence toward uniformity of attitude of social influence, and a body of empirical 
and behavior in face-to- face” groups. research now supports these principles. 
Various industrial studies have found evi- All these ‘researches concern situations where 
dence ¢ of social influence ‘on rate of pro- there is no > formal differentiation ¢ of ‘roles, | 
ductivity, study indi- influence is exerted toward uniformity 
] In g roups with a formal structure of spe- 
cialized positions, according to role 
social pressures ar are exerted to enforce con- 
formity to roles. An effort is 


in comunity affairs. 
It seem seems generally agreed that the con- 
ae of attitudes and behavior so often 


7 observed in face-to-face groups is a conse 


quence of the need to ‘ “validate” attitudes. hi f 
by consensus, together ¥ with the motivation uence to this type. of situation. 


for acceptance the group. The more The research reported here was conducted 
“important a group is to an individual, the on B-29 bomber crews, which contain eleven 
more likely he is to change his attitudes and specialized crew positions, manned by five 


to. exert pressure on others to change in ‘officers and s six, airmen. It. ‘concentrates on 
the direction of consensus. 


the aircraft commander ior | 


since’ his” role, as design ated leader, is most 

1This research was carried out under the we learl d ] 
é iffer ntiated from the others. 

Force Personnel and Training Research Cente from t cners 


Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas, in 


For ‘purposes of the present study the ait 
support of Project 400K-7713. Permission is granted craft” commander’ interpersonal “role” be- 
i reproduction, translation, publication, use and 


havior is conceptualized in terms of few 
_ disposal in whole or in part by or for the United | hich Eiaaed | ‘ont 
States Government. dimensions, which are considered importan 
_ For many valuable suggestions, the author Pe 
indebted to his colleagues at the Crew Research 
Air Force Personnel and Training Re- ‘informal Communica- 
=’ Center, and to Drs. Arnold M. Rose and tion, ” Psychological Review, 57 (1950), pp. 271— 7 
Leon Festinger of the University of Minnesota. 282. See also his “An Analysis of Compliant Be- 
A more detailed account of the research on which — havior” in Group Relations at the Crossroads, ed. 
this report is based can be found in the author’ s by M. Sherif and M. O. Wilson, New amr 
Ph.D. dissertation, Social Influence on the ‘Role Harper and Bros. , 1953, pp. 256. | 
Behavior of a Designated Leader, Univ ersity of The empirical studies bearing most on 
Minnesota, 1953. the hypotheses of the present research include: 
3 See L. Coch and R. P. French, “Over- Back, “Influence through Social -~Communica- 
‘coming Resistance to Change,” Human Relations, tion,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
1 (1948), pp. 512-533; and F. J. Roethlisberger 46 (1951), pp. 9-23; H. L. Zetterberg, “Cohesive- 
_and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker, _ mess as a Unitary Concept—Some | Further Evi- *) 
Cambridge: Harvard Univer. Press, 1939. unpub. MS (a replication of Back’s poy 
Festinger, S. Schachter, and K. Back, Social Schacter, N Ellertson, D. McBride, and D. 
| Pressures in Informal Groups: A Study of a Hous- od Gregory, “An Experimental Study of | Cohesiveness. 
ing Project, New York: Harper and Bros., 1950. Productivity,” Hz uman_ Relations, 4 (1951), 
for example, H. H. Kelley, “Two Func- pp. 229-238; L L. Berkowitz, “Group Standards, 
tions of Reference Groups,” in Readings in Social Cohesiveness, and Productivity,” Human Relations, = t 


_ Psychology (revised), ed. by G. Swanson, T. New- 7 (1954), pp. 509-519, (a replication of Schacter, — 
comb, and E. Hartley, New York: Henry Holt & et al.); L. Festinger and J. Thibaut, Nisa pio - tion 
ee 1952, pp. 410-414. See also R. K. Merton ‘Communication in Small Groups,” Journal of Ab t Py 
7 and A. S. Kitt, “Contributions to the Theory of normal and Social Psychology, 46 (1951), pp. = a 
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‘but not necessarily or of these predictions concern changes 


‘haustive.” | These dimensions are: be over time, and a rigorous empirical test 
(1) the extent to which the would require a rather complicated longi- 
*: is paternalistic toward his crew, con tudinal study. However, on the assumptions - 

bey with their personal ‘wellane re that cohesiveness is fairly constant through 

and comfort. time in the crews studied and that the origi- 
(2) Intimac extent, which the extent of of agreement within crews was 


1dom, hypotheses that ble 
AC establishes personal ties with crew mem- ran om, ypot eses. t at are testable in a 
bers, engages in social activities with them, cross-sectional: study” can be derived. In 


1S that have been _in existence long 
-and eliminates s ymbols_ of his being socially Crews 
= Te apart — enough for the hypothesized influence proc- 
(3) Militariness: the to have its effect, the four ‘ 
iples. AC adheres. rigidly to regulations and stand- stated here should be true. 


wed and procedures and enforces military cour- Hypothesis 1: The greater the ‘cohesive. 


roles, | tesy and standards of dress, “ness of the crew, the greater th the agreement 
mity,, Crew members’ attitudes toward particu- -among crew members on prescriptions 
“lar types of role behavior are called “role for the aircraft commander. at 

prescriptions, a and they are measured on The greater the e resultant 


same three dimensions as behavi ior in force on any individual to remain in the 
crew, the smaller will be 


of any crew to remain in 
construed to be crew attractiveness, mander. 
- which includes personal liking among crew _ __ Hypothesis 3: The greater the resultant 
members and confidence in the crew’s skill; , force « on the aircraft ‘commander to remain 
j and (b) res restraining forces against | leaving in the crew, the more closely will his vif 
crew. resultant force. on any indi- behavior adapted to the role pr prescrip- 
vidual member is, then, the combination tion of his crew. 
| the crew’s attractiveness for. him and the | Hypothesis: 4: The greater ‘the co cohesive. ‘ 
| restraints he feels against leaving the crew. ness of the crew, the more its role prescrip- 
Cohesiveness is defined, following Festinger will be adapted the aircraft | 


nder le beha 
as the average resultant force acting role be avior. 


upon members to remain in the group. 


jointly upon Festinger’s formulation of social ‘The population for this study consisted 
influence and the familiar notions of role of B-29 medium bomber "crews completing 


theory: (1) Crew members’ role ee training at Forbes Air Force Base. , Kansas, 


_ will converge into norms for the AC’s inter-_ 
ee _ preparatory to combat duty early in 1953. 

behavior in proportion to crew 
There were 47 crews in final training dur- 


cohesiveness. (2) A adaptation will h d 
take place between these role prescriptions — Be he the perioc of data col ection. ] ata were 
and the behavi ior of the AC as a function’ “collected from on one crew at a time through a a 


jointly of crew cohesiveness and the A questionnaire, supplemented by intervie: 
resultant force to remain in the c crew. and direct observation of the crew. The final | 
sample, on which all analyses were made, 


"In planning this research, the author _bene- consisted of 40 crews containing | 425 indi- 
fited from previous research by Berkowitz, a part 


of which is reported in L. Berkowitz, An Explora- — viduals, 90 | per cent of whom had been _ 


tory Study of the Roles of Aircraft Commanders, — “their c crews at least 3% ‘months. The a attri-| 


_Human_ Resources tion resulted from two standards established 
enter, Lackland Air (Research at the beginning of the research: 


ti 
used as the for the various 
mple. 
employing the concept of cohesiveness. See foot- the sa ip 
Any crew was excluded if data | were 


ocial 
icted 
leven 
leven 
son 
AC) 
most 
q 
be- 
few 
Inica- 
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ures of the AC’ salle behavior, ‘based 
Content of reports of a technique 
=_— from the usual internal consistency 
analyses was required. For this purpose, a 
Attitude toward sample of ten complete crews was ‘selected 
AC intimacy 7 and an analysis of variance “computed for 
Attitude each item. The minimum requirement 


— accepting an item as descriptive of the AC’s © 
Py * Reliability by Kuder-Richardson formula #20. 2 i the same AC should reply more similarly | 


_ Jacking for the AC ¢ or more th than « one officer ( 05 level of significance). . The scores of. ic | 


or more than one airman. ‘items that met this minimum _ requirement 8} 
The questionnaire contained a pool of were 


q 


items for each of the four universes of 
T. 

content indicated in Table 1. The technique. ABLE 2. Measures or AC Rote BEHAVIOR 
used to assure internal consistency athese Number 


attitude scales was an iterative mean- difer- SY mbol Content 


method developed by Stice and Knoell AC nurturance 
adapted ‘by the author for use in the intimacy 
research. A randoms sample of 100 
was selected for scaling and all * Reliability estimated by Hoyt’s 
Fesponses ¢ entered into a scalogram b board 
the sake of simplicity in rearranging and 
respondents for each iteration. If any item 
in the original pool failed to correlate (.01 
level) with the —. of its scale, it = q used (crew and crew position), and re reliabili- 


eliminated and a ‘new iteration performed. computed by 
‘Table 1 reports the number of ‘items in the which isa kind of -class correlation. 
final form of each scale and the Kuder- Three — items on n 
‘Richardson: reliability coefficients.'! Sample "ance and ome militariness) were elim- 
items reproduced the appendix. because they were found to lower 
To measure restraining forces against reliability by contributing heavily to hetero-— 
leaving the crew, only two ite items were used. --Beneity of ‘item variances, even though they 
en these were ‘simply added correlated satisfactorily with other "items. 
together to yield a score (called C4) ‘for Table 2 reports the number of items and 


the Hoyt ‘Teliability of each of the final 


All crew 1 members except tl the AC of the AC’s role behavior. 
answered 22 questionnaire items descriptive 


_ partial validation of these measures 
‘ ible because two observers had rated 
of their AC’s each AC on the same three dimensions of 
ac i 
behavior toward his crew during the crew 
F. Stice and D. M. Knoell, Simple Mean- tervi d ‘testing The ure 
Difference Technique for Obtaining Scales, San Interview and tes Ing sess jon. We 
Human Resources Research Center, “AC behavior on ‘each dimension w. was cor- 


Lackland Air Force Base, September, 1953. (Re- related with the sum of the two observers’  Telati 


search Bulletin 53-36. 4 ratings on the same ‘dimension. . These corre- level. 

For a full description of the scalogram board, 
see S. A. Stouffer, et al., Measurement and Predic-— ae. H by sion ¢ 
tion (“Studies in Social Psychology in World War | oyt, Reliability stima e nilita 
II,” IV), Princeton: Princeton Press, Analysis of Variance, Psychometrika, 6 (1941), — 


AC 


an analysis of variance was S computed 
for each of these three combined scores. The 
_ these analyses, a two- -way classification was 


= 


F. Kuder and M. W. Richardson, “The 


“Theo ry of of Test Reliability,” Psycho-— 
metrika, 2 (1937), pp. 151-160. Formula was where V»= between- “group variance, 


used in this research. error variance. 
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“nurturance, , intimacy, and militariness Te 
spectively, and all are statistically signifi- 
cant at the .0 0S level or better. In In addition, 
an observer noted — which ACs used first 
names in talking with crew members. ~The 
_ biserial correlation of B2 with use of first 
by the. AC was at the 


siveness “and ‘agreement ‘role ° 
‘prescriptions. measures of role prescrip- 
tions two of the three dimensions 


R3) ‘were badly skewed so that there 


were significant correlations between crew 
‘means and crew v variances on these measures. 
Therefore, these two measures were rane 
formed by a simple square r root transforma- _ 
_tion,* and means and variances on the 


transformed scales were used in all analyses 


Hypothesis: 1 was ‘tested by 
crew variance on role prescription 
(RI, R2, and R3) with the crew mean on 
each ‘component of cohesiveness (C4 a nd . 

C5). According to the hypothesis, these cor-— 
relations should be > negative. The results are 
reported 
For nurturance (RI ) militariness 
(R3), the hypothesis is not. upheld. For r 


intimacy (R2), however, each of the two 


— principal components of cohesiveness is as- 


sociated with increased agreement within 
the crew, though | the two components 


| Telate negatively with each other (r=— 39, 


p<.05). The correlations variance 
with the t two components of cohesiveness 
not separately significant, though each 
_is in the predicted direction. However, since 
the hypothesis “concerns cohesiveness—not_ 
separate components—a multiple corre- 
lation was computed, using the two compo- 
“nents: as independent variables. “This cor 
télation (R= 44) is significant at the . 
level. Hypothesis 1 is upheld on the dimen- | 
_ sion of intimacy but not on on nurturance an and 


18 Most of the statistical reported 


_ Were carried out by A/2C Joe Howell and A/3C © 


Cre w Variance on: 


-C4—Restraining forces —.25 
C5—Crew = 10 24 

H ypothesis he | second hypothesis 


Crew Means on: 


= a ‘related prediction: each in- : 


to ‘ie resultant eee to1 remain in the group. 

For testing this, a random sample, stratified : 

by officers and airmen n, was selected, con- __ 

sisting of of 46 ‘officers: (not including any air- 

craft commanders) 63 airmen. It was 

then possible to test the hypothesis sepa- 


rately for. three groups — -aircraft com- 


manders, « officers, and airmen. The test. was 
performed by ‘computing each individual’ 
discrepancy from the mean of his crew on : 


each scale of role prescriptions, without Te 
gard to direction of the discrepancy. nie 


_ these discrepancies were correlated with the 


individual scores on each measure of cohe- 


siveness. The results are > reported i in Table 4. . 
hypothesis is clearly ‘not 


officers. For the airmen, high restraining 
forces: (C4) are associated with smaller dis- 
~ crepancies on all three dimensions, and two 
these three correlations fall just short of 
statistical _ Significance  (r=—.24, N=61, 
=.06). This is probably a reliable result 
since it is consistent over all three dimen-_ 


sions, and the discrepancies on the three 
dimensions are independent (the intercorre- 


lations are .08, .04, and .02). There is, there- _ | 


fore, some evidence that airmen who feel 
high restraints against leaving the crew tend 
to shift their role prescriptions toward con- 
formity with their crews. For the airmen, 
attractiveness (C5) does not fit the 

aircraft commanders the results were 
as predicted nurturance (R1) and 
intimacy (R2). On militariness how- 
ever, 


the aircraft commander’s discrepancy from 


14See M. S. Bartlett, “The Use of ‘the crew 1 mean. The aircraft commanders’ 


tions,’ Biometrics, 3 (1947), pp. 39-52, 


both. restraining “forces (C4) and crew = 
tractiveness (C5) correlate significantly with — . 


— 
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(45) (48) 
19 
(46) (46) (46) 
* Significant at .05 level of confidence. 
t Significant at .01 level of confidence. 


ing forces are practically independent of 
each other (r=. 06). Hence a multiple cor- | ‘i. 
relation of ‘the aircraft commanders’ dis- according to hypothesis 3, each -cortelation 
the two components of co in the “high” sample should be larger than 
hesiveness is large and highly “significant the corresponding correlation in the “ow? 
(R=. 82). other words, the” extent sample. The results of ‘this analy sis are 
agreement between the aircraft commander ported in rows 1 and 2 of For 
and his crew as to wall “military” he should each pair of correlations the significance of 
the difference was tested | by conv erting r ah 
to remain in the crew. and testing significance of the | 
the commander’s role behavior crew attractiv eness ss (C5) only one 
will | be more closely adapted to_ his crew’s difference is significant—on the dimension 
ys 
role prescription when the 1 resultant force ‘of intimacy (R2 and B2). restraining 
7 on the AC is high than when it is low. To forces ( C4) none of the differences ‘is sig- 4 _ 
test this the sample of forty crews was nificant, but they are consistently in the 
as near as possible to the median on opposite- from- predicted direction all | 
the aircraft commanders’ scores on crew, of role behavior. | 
tractiveness (C5) So as to form two nearly This hy pothesis depends upon ‘the notion | 


4 equal subsamples—one with AC’ s high | on that the aircraft commander will adapt ill 
C3, the other, low. A similar division was behavi ior to what his crew “prescribes” for 


will 


—.24 


03 


(38) 


size these correlations, taken inde 
_ vidually, was of no concern for this test; but 


= 


| 


(C4). Then within each subsample the crew 
mean on each role le prescription w was correlated 
Ww ‘ith the corresponding ‘measure of the 


comman der’s_ role. behavior. 


‘made near the median on restraining forces © him in proportion to his resultant force to | 


Tance 5. 5. OF Mean Rote W ITH RoLe Witut SEL ECTED 


 -High 21 
Low 
High 
“High 4 


— 


_ remain in the crew. It may be that a neces- 
sary condition for this 


presence of s some clear. "agreement in the 


crew about what is expected. If so, then | \ 


wid 


RI and Bl R2 and B2 R3 and 
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N THE AIRCRAFT ‘COMMANDER'S ROLE 


notion was tested for each dimension nitude of ‘influence in the group 

of role behavior by dividing the sample of is a function of cohesiveness; while the 

crews into subsamples at the median acceptance of influence by any individual 

_ within-crew ‘variance on role prescriptions — dependent on his resultant force to remain 

and, within each subsample, correlating the in the group. ». In this study hypothesis is 
"mean role | prescription with the measure of | _a derivation of the second part of the sng ll : 
the aircraft commander’ s behavior. The going statement, and the results seem to. 


sults” are _Teported row of. Table indicate that: acceptance of influence is 


‘the dimension ‘of ‘intimacy (R2 and B2). ee: 

states that the ‘commander’s role § seem to indicate that the total influence 
behav ior will be more closely adapted to his — attempted and accepted is, to some extent = 

-_crew’s role prescription when crew cohesive- dependent on crew cohesiveness. The best 
ness is high than when it is low. . This hy- | interpretation | seems to be that when | forces — 
pothesis was tested in a fashion exactly ¥ remain in the crew (attractions or 

analogous to the test of hypothesis 3. ‘The straints) are at at a high level, crew members | - 
soonly difference was that dichotomization was expend more effort in trying to achieve 
the ‘median of the crew means on cohe- agreement, and ‘that with the increase in 
siveness measures: rather than attempted | influence comes some increase in 
‘scores. The results of this analysis are re- _ influence accepted. _ This can be true e without — 
ported in row ws 3 and 4 of. Table 5. ‘Once — regard to any determinants of acceptance _ 
again the hypothesis is upheld on the di- other than magnitude attempted influ- 


‘mension of intimacy (R2 and B2) b not ence. 


there e should be a a process of adepiation be- 
- tween the crew’s role prescription and the 4 


on the other two. dimensions. 


AC’s corresponding behavior. The extent of 


‘ 
In general, the hy about social | in- this adaptation role 


is bebavi ior can 
nurturance or First, Ww gruency. 


examine the findings concerning the AC’s ‘Results 


. intimacy. _ Then we shall consider possible reported in Table 5. Role congruency on the 
_Teasons for the divergence of results on the dimension of “intimacy is s significantly related 
other dimensions of his behavior, to the AC’s score on crew attractiveness 

‘There i is significant relationship, (row 2), to both components of crew 


predicted, between “crew cohesiveness and hesiveness (rows 3 and 4), and to the extent 
the extent of agreement within the c crew —“ of agreement within the crew on role | pre- 
the role prescription for AC intimacy (R2). - scriptions (row 5). - Within the limits of a 

_ That is, the multiple correlation of the two P! present study, it is not possible to assess s the | 

f “components. of cohesiveness | (C4 and Cc relativ e importance of these several factors. 
with variance on R2 is significant (R=. =44), Nor is it possible, without a longitudinal — is 
‘Yet the individual discrepancies from the study, to demonstrate a causal direction in 

mean on R2 do not co rrelate signifi- 


However, it seems most. plausible to in- 
“cantly with individual scores on C4 and cs ems mos P to 
Table 4). terpret these results” the light. of several 
experiments which have shown that an in- 
possible explanation of this combination 
_ of results can be made by considering sepa- a : 


rately. he two. facets: of the influence proc- 


op. cit. 
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A AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
= in ‘cohesiveness, introduced by direct very likely, then, that they n might act asa 
manipulation, increases the amount of influ- - reference group in this case. In contrast, _ 
ence a group Cz can exert over | the attitudes _ behavior involved in the dimension of inti- 
behavior of its members. In other macy—time- "spent together off-duty, ¥ ‘use 
_ words, the more cohesive the e crew, the more of first names, etc.—are left pretty m much up 
= its members will come ‘to agreement about — to the individual AC without pressures s from 
role prescriptions for their aircraft “com- superordinates. 
mander. The more cohesive the crew, the Admittedly this interpretation—or a any 
more they will adapt this role. prescription other offered i in hindsight—is difficult to de- 
to the AC’s behavior; and the greater =; 
resultant force on the AC, the more he will ad ‘hoc seem m plausible, but such | 
adapt” his behavior to the role prescription. explanations must be taken as highly 
“ But we still cannot say who adapts more— — tive until some independent e evidence can cane 
the AC or the crew. found. 
The ‘next question is why results on the In general, then, social influen 
‘dimensions of nurturance and militariness- study appears to follow the pattern 


fail to ‘support our specific hypotheses. In lished in prev rious research on social | 


retrospect, this divergence of results’ ‘seems ence. At least it does so on the dimension | 
7 reasonable in the light of Festinger’ Ss theo- — of role behavior that best approximates the ~~ 
The theory on which our assumed in Festinger’s theory, 
hypotheses are based states conditions under here is one apparent ‘difference: ‘in this 
_ which a group norm will. develop. “Shee study, the amount of influence toward uni- 
conditions appear to be better satisfied in form 1ity of attitude was related to the | av- 
the case of the AC’s intimacy with his crew ¢rage resultant force to remain in the groups, 
‘members than in the case of his nurturance but the acceptance of influence by indivi- 


or militariness. duals was not related to the resultant force 


example, the matter under considera- on individuals. 
tion must be relevant to the group’s -opera- There i is one point on which previous" 
tion. Nurturance is probably important only is lacking: it appears that ‘restrain- 
-~ the younger, less mature, members of the ing forces may act, under some circum- 
crew ; so it seems likely a crew norm would stances, in the same way as forces of group» 
develop. The officers in the crew may attractiveness and, 5 under other circum- Res 


ky 
not know whether the AC is nurturant to- stances, in the opposite way. On the dimen- " on th 


ward the airmen (who are usually younger) ‘sion of ‘intimacy, attitudinal a tends on the 
€ 
or be concerned about it. The AC’ 
| and s 

q 


burturance, then, is probably not of ¢ concern 
horms 


tarine 


forces, as it yy ie with i increase in crew 


4 attractiveness. In contrast to this, the AC , 
_ The po states that 4 
conforms 4 less closely to the role prescrip- 


ing to” the hypothesized determinants will 
ns ~ decrease to the extent that the attitude being tion for intimacy when restraining | forces on | = 


@gnsidered is anchored in other ‘group mem- him are high, but more closely when attrac: 
berships or serves important need-satisfying tiveness is high. These results are not defi- 
functions for the individual. The kinds of nen enough to stand by themselves; but, to 
things that are included i in the dimension of the author’s knowledge, they are the only 
militariness are 1 strict adherence to military — available empirical evidence o on the effects of 
customs and rigid enforcement of standard restraining forces. Tt pe possible to 
operating procedures. The often specify, from these results alone, under what 


j judged by his military superordinates largely conditions restraining forces and forces of — 
on the basis of this Kind of behavior. It is attraction are functionally equivalent and 


under what conditions they have an Oppo 

L. Zetterberg, OP. cit. ‘See also S. Schachter, N. Finally, an an incidental finding of interest 
‘4 q 4 

= _Cohesiveness, and Productivity,” op. a 
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‘members the average restraining forces. _ I APPENDIX 
‘This may support the theoretical ny wien AMPLE QU QUESTIONNAIRE 


‘that restra y Several sample items are reproduced here. 


_ Where answer categories are not given, there 


‘SUMMARY agree to stron l disa ree or con- 


“Hypotheses were formulated about the descriptions of incidents ‘illusteating the 


evelopment of role structure in | type of situation referred on 
crews, and data were collected (From Many people say that an 
from m 40 B- -29 crews | as a preliminary test should avoid getting very Stiendiy with the the 
of these hy potheses. Three dimensions of of the airmen on his crew. Do you agree? gee - &g 
ole behavior of the aircraft: commander (From R3) Should an AC emphasize 
were selected for study—nurturance, crew to dress neatly, shine their shoes, 
‘intimacy, and militariness. Measures of ‘the a. keep up a snappy appearance when overseas? 
behavior on these dimensions we were _ (From C4) If you requested a transfer to 
_developed from questionnaire responses of crew, do you think it would be held 


against you in any way, or that it would hurt 7 tar 
crew members and validated against ratings your service record? 
by. observers. On ‘the same e dimensions, scales (From Cs) would rather be with 
developed to measure attitudes o crew than with any other crew that 


members toward their AC’ s behavior. 
It was hy pothesized that (a) crew ‘mem-— (From statement best describes 
attitudes about AC behavior would your AC? 


end to Bt ton bring personal problems to him. 


portion to crew cohesiveness (defined as the +b. He willingly discusses personal problems 
average: resultant force” to remain in if a crew member comes to him for help. __ 
ems 


group), and a mutual adaptation would c. He avoids discussing personal problems 

AC behavior as. a function ‘of crew __d. He definitely does not discuss crew ‘mem- 
“hes d the AC’ Itant { 't ob bers’ personal problems. 
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ROLE ‘DIFFERENTI ATION IN. IN SMALL GROUPS* 


MALL provides a most _bers, or, ‘conv degree they 

fruitful meeting-ground for psychologi- tend to rank fellow members similarly on 
cal and sociological thinking. Few fields assumed to be different? A consistent 

_ of study lend themselves so easily to this __ tendency for subjects to rate one man high 


» on one criterion and another man high on a 
4 4 
dual Perspective. The of role ‘second criterion would constitute prima facie 


studies has thus far left this. — a 


_ We might define a role as a more or i ~ have upon such discriminations? Since ‘Tan- - 


rapprochement, but its use i in 1 empirical 


coherent and unified system of items of be- domly composed laboratory groups 
_ havior. With even this minimal definition it _ rather ephemeral organizations, it might = 


becomes apparent that role performance assumed necessary for some time to elapse 

before” even a crude prototype of the elabo- 


rate kind of differentiation “found 
"consequences which are important 
groups would appear. 


of the group in which the How do individuals differentiated by 


AS performed and personal consequences of fellow group members differ in ‘their 

4 importance to the individual who performs — behavior? How can we characterize this be- 
> it. Similarly, an individual may be moti- __ havior, and how do these characterizations — 
vated to perform a role both by specific telate to the criteria upon which the i indi- 


inducements offered by the group and by viduals were rated? 


general needs operating within the in- (4) How do individuals respond to 
dividual himself. each ‘other? Do differentiated ‘ ‘specialists” 


The rather general failure to consider “cooperate or compete with each other? 


— (5) What i is the relationship of personality — 
simultaneously of aspects of role factors to role differentiation? Are there fac- 7 


at performance has constituted a very real tors which predispose an individual to assume 
stumbling-block in small group research. particular role? What is the effect upon 
Tt his Po ' will attempt to illustrate the way group as a whole of variations in the motiva- 
in which consideration of both psychological tions of various | “specialists” ? 
and sociological factors may aid in the in- an 
aime 
terpretation of tendencies for members of PROCEDURE | 
small experimental groups” to behave i | 
sample “consisted of 20° groups 
‘differentiated ways. 


from three to seven men each, with four 
research in this area? has been cen- 


roups of each. ‘size. Each group met net four 
tered aro nd five problems: ize. 
e red around five pro S: aan Ss so that a total of 80 meetings were 


a (aT o what extent do group members studied. The groups were composed of paid 


distinguish between different kinds of favor-— “male undergraduates at Harvard who knew 
able evaluations of their fellow group mem- 
each other only casually, if at all, | prior to 


Expanded version of the first meeting. were told that 
meeting of the American Society, were engaged in the study of. group discus 
September, 1954.00 sion and decision-making, and that we would 
The research was carried out as part of a 

_ larger project under the direction and guidance tin | in Small Groups,” in T. Parsons, R. F. 
of Dr. Robert F. Bales. The project was ‘Tarerd The and E. A. Shils, Wevting . Papers in the 


> 


the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard Theory of Action, Glencoe, -Tilinois: Free 
- University. Funds were supplied by the RAND Press, 1953; and Robert F. Bales and Philip E. 
Corporation, Santa Monica, California. ee Slater, “Role Differentiation in Small Groups,” in 
For the theoretical | assumptions Parsons, R. F. Bales, et al., The Family: Social- 
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ROLE DIFFERENTIATION IN SMALL GROUPS 


; rve them through» a one- way “mirror. that role differentiation might take different 
af ach h subject was given a five- -page — * forms in groups with varying degrees of — 
in mmary of administrative agreement on status ratings, 
which the subjects were | asked to solve as = The measure used to represent agreement 
a group, assuming the role of administra- on status ratings is based on Kendall’s “Co- 
a staff to the central authority in the case efficient: of Concordance” ® * which he calls 
under ¢ discussion. were given 40 n min- “We W.” It i is obtained from a matrix of 
utes to discuss the case and decide (a) why ings, gs, each 1 individual ‘(placed in vertical | 
the persons involved i in the case were be- order on a series of rows) ranking each in- 
_ having as they did, and (b) what the central dividual (placed ‘in horizontal order on a 
. authority should do about it. A new case series of columns). In Ke ndall’s formula: © 
was used for each” meeting. The subjects’ 
‘remarks ‘during the discussion were ere classi- 2 (n’—n) 
rg ‘the fied according to Bales’ set of interaction where S equals the sum of the squares of 
| Categories.” Following each session the sub- the deviations of the column totals” from 
ctiong jects filled out ‘a questionnaire which in- the grand mean, and m equals the number 


cluded the following questions: oat at: of individuals ranked by m observers. In our 


(a) W contributed “ideas for rankings n= m, since everyone in the group 
solving the problem? Please rank the mem- ranks everyone, , including himself. 
bers in order. Include yourself. Wi is to one; 
(b) Who did the most to guide the dis- | 
cussion and keep it moving effectively? Please zero. 
rank the members i order. Include yourself. from ‘the 
he ranki. 
well did 3 you personally like e each mg cing 
‘thelr of the other members? Rate each member on Iti led 
is be a scale from 0 to 7, where zero means, ad 
feel perfectly ‘neutral toward him,” and seven ndex Status Consensus.’ _ When the 
means “I like him very much.” — average Index of a group over all four meet-. 
by 4 


_ings was .500 or above, the group was classi- 


end of f the addi- fied as a “High” group. | WwW hen ‘the Index 
tiona question as below -500, the group was ‘Classified as 


Considering all the sessions, which, 
Inember of the group would you say stood 


“out most definitely as a leader in the dis- 
How would rank the others? ‘SI ECIALIZATION ‘AS PERCEIVED BY SUBJECTS. 


d Include yourself. = a Subjects i in this sample may be ranked i in 
These questions, along with the Bales. different ways for 
scores, constituted the major the interaction scores it was possible 
source of ‘data for this study. assign rank order to’ the men according to 
o analysis of the data, who talked the most and who received the 
20 gr groups “was assigned to “one of two “most interaction. From the post- -meetin 
lasses, according to whether the members — questions it was possible to rank the men 
showed high or low agreement on their re- Bet: the perceived quality of their ideas, their 
‘sponses questions | (a) (b) above. perceived ability to guide “discussion, 
This procedure was followed on the basis and t their personal popularity. Our interest 
of findings by Heinicke and ‘that in role differentiation stemmed from the 
~ these two types of groups showed different — of these rank | orders to each 
iscus- simple method of seeking out tendencies 


 2Described in in detail in Robert” F. Bales, Inter-_ ‘toward ecialization con consis of 
action Process Analysis, , Cambridge, Mass.: pe sts: counting 


ior to 
at we 


RF. Wesley Press, 1951. number of times a man with top rank 
in the A different form of question was used for 
» Free ome of the earlier groups, but both forms were —. G. Kendall, Reuk “Correlation Mth Methods, 
ilip E. feduced to rank orders for the present study. London, 1948, pp. 160 ff. See also F. Kraiipl 
é¢ Heinicke and R. F. Bales, “Developmental “Quantitative Evaluation of Psycho-Social Phe- 
Trends in the Structure of Small —— Soci- nomena in Small Groups,” Journal of Menta 
Selene, 97 (October, 690-717. 
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BLE 1. NUMBER OF yp SESSIONS * * Our or A PossiBLE _ Table 2 ny that for both High an and 
80 In Wuica a GIVEN Person Howps Low status- consensus groups, popularity is 
Posrrion least often associated with other character- 
Orper or Five PossIBLe RANK 
01 level in both cases, using a chi-square 
0 test. Marked differences between High and 
q 12. groups appear, however, when we ex- 
Guidance amine the the table further. The two 'Participa- 
Liking tion measures, Talking and Receiving, 
in the Low groups than in the High (.01 
level), and Ideas and Guidance are ‘sig- 
2 nificantly | less often associated with | Liking 
on any one 0 of these five measures es holds top (01 devel). In other: words, in the High 
' rank on none of the other measures. Such groups high participation (Talking and Re- 
a man might be considered a “specialist,” — ceiving) is associated with high rated task 
and if such ‘ “specialists” are found 1 in one ability (Ideas and Guidance), but neither is 
characteristic more often than in the others, strongly assuciated with popularity. In the 
this characteristic be considered Low ‘groups the association of high rated 
Specialized one. task ability is even lower 


Table indicates that there are 


associated in ‘both High and Pd 
and is significant at groups, as are Ideas and Guidance. This” 
the .001 level, using a chi-square test. Popu- “fact perhaps justifies ‘the groupings made 
larity is apparently a relatively specialized above, which will be used throughout this 
4 achievement. be Wherever they seem to be appro- 

Further” information may be obtained by priate. 


proceeding i in the reverse manner and asking techniques for ‘determining 


rather, how often does the same person in amount of specialization vari- 


5 a particular group hold» age two 
characteristics? Table 2 
tween all pairs of characteristics were com- 


| 


2. PERCENTAGE oF Tora Numser or Ses- puted, and are shown on Table 33 


SIONS (80) WHICH THE SAME PERSON HoLps First, a we might expect from Tables 
Two RANK ORDERS AT | 


a a and 2, the correlations between Liking and 


nd 
the other four characteristics are the lowest 
oe t d, the te nc for 
group ma atrices. Secon t tende a 


Talking amount of perticipation rated task 


> 32. use of rank order correlations here in- 


Guidance «45.5 volves” serious statistical problems, due to the 
Liking ‘sizes of our groups. Clearly a rho drawn 
from three- group means very and 


es Status- Consensus Groups _ a __rhos from even the larger sizes are not too reliable. 


‘52. 43.7. 0 32. niques were used: (a) median values were com- 


28.7 42.5 37. 4 puted; (b) means based on the raw rhos of all 


Thile 
50.0 16.5 but the three-man groups were computed. W 
these methods yielded identical results, is 
entirely satisfactory, and we suggest _ that the 
reader accept these findings with reserve. 
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‘ROLE DIFFERENTIATION IN SMALL | GROUPS UPS 


low in the Low groups, while in n the third 


IDEAS, 


they are relatively low in both, 
AND Mrax RANK ORDER CORRE- 
ov 64 Susstons (Sizz In the High groups there was no signifi- 
"scant difference between the first two sets. 
‘The first was higher t than 


groups, however, 

27 from other characteristics is stronger, 

seconded by the dissociation of rated task 


ipartite, w 

groups and poorly correlated in the Low active oe specialist” me a beat. li iked 

groups is more sharply outlined man. le it tends t 

 Table3thaninTable27 ps, it tends to be tri- 

partite (as well as more extreme), with | 
active participator who is neither well- liked 


(10 correlations matrix were highly tated on ti task ability, a more 


= | degree of status-consensus in the gr group. 


Differences between the correlations in 
sg T able 3 were tested in the following manner: 


. a ‘4 divided into three sets, with the Talking- passive task specialist who is not well-liked, 


Receiving and Ideas-Guidance correlations and a popular individual who is neither a ac- 


in the first set, the four correlations between ¥° nor highly wae on task ability. alt 


the participation measures and the rated 
task ability measures in the second set, and — 


“would lead us to any 


were then tested each other ‘toward role specialization in these groups 7 


by) means of sign tests. Note that in the would increase over time, as the group be- 


ec 
first set the correlations are high in both more highly 


hich in the Hi ly tured.” This expectation is fulfilled. Table 4 
aa high in the High group shows. the number of times in each 


TAM of the correlations in the Low groups are, in wi n which the top man | on Ideas is also Best- 
in fact, lower than those in the High —_ — ‘Liked. Table 3 shows the number of times 
sult which is ‘not surprising in view of the fact ‘in n each meeting in the Lew; groups tp wai 
that low agreement between raters is equivalent 
to low reliability of measures, which would tend the top man on either participation measure © 
to produce lower correlations in the low groups. is also top man on either task ability rating. . 


All of the differences | between High Low 


TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE OF CASES In WHICH 
Same Man Ho tps Tor Posrt1on on Like 


groups in Table 3 are significant at the .05 level 

or better, with the exception of the Talking- Re-_ 

 ¢eiving correlations (which are not based on 
7 


ANKING AT THE 
tatings), the Ideas-Guidance correlations, and the 
Guidance-Liking correlations. It is notable, how- 


ever, that Ideas and Guidance very highly 
along with the of several High ‘group—Low 


group differences which are not based upon ratings, 56. 20. 8 
Suggests that unreliability of Low group meen 


plays part in the creation of 


\ 
| 
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it significantly higher than the third 
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TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE OF CAsEs IN Low Srarus-Con- with» those measures 


Groves in WHICH SAME which are in most strongly correlated 
OLDS OP OSITION ON A ARTICIPATION 
Measure (TALKING OR RECEIVING) AND with» popularity, namely, Receiving and 
‘A TASK ABILITY MEAsuRE (IDEAS OR Guidance (See Tables and 3). This fact 
GUIDANCE) AT THE SAME seems less strange if we consider the gen- 


choosing gale leader must take into account 
SS wider | range of abilities and virtues than in 


deciding who has the best ideas or whom 
28 they like b best The chosen leader of a 
Cains the mean of the four combina- group 1s perhaps the man has” the 


highest hypothetical ‘combined rating on all 
The 2 trend in | Table 4 is significant at P the purposes and needs. The man so chosen is 
01 level, ‘the trend in Table 5 at the the ao i not likely to be disliked, nor to have unac- 
“devel, using chi-s -square ceptable Ideas nor to be unable or unwilling 
a The he selection of Ideas as the task ability to participate in the discussion. Hence those 7 
4 cman in Table 4 , rather than Guidance, _ measures which are themselves m more general, 
based upon the fact that it is in is, related toa wider range of abilities, 


ins highly with and 


sense 


BEHAVIORA DIFFERENCES BETWEEN DEA 
TIO} 

At end of the after Thus: far we have dealt with differen- 

"differentiation has become well- -developed, tiation of task ability popularity 


our subjects are asked to. rank each other marily as perceived by the subjects. We 
on the most generalized of criteria, Teader- might r now ask, i is this trend a reflection of 


ing to the five more specialized ones? perceived “specialists,” or have our subjects — 
“g This relationship may be determined by merely been gripped by some sort of soci- — 
finding ‘the man on each ological delusion while making their 


all four sessions taken together, and then What, for 4 does a | Best- liked 


= W hat is the relationship of ‘this rank- ae actual behavioral differences between the — 


= computing th the percentage of cases in which | 
top rank on leadership coincided with top 
on each | of the five other ‘measures. profiles Idea men liked 
2 The results were as follows: Guidance 80 - the following procedure was followed: (1) 
per cent, Receiving 65 per cent, Ideas 59 all ‘sessions in which the ‘Best- liked man 
Sp cent, ‘Talking 55° per cent and Liking also held top p rank on Ideas were eliminated; 
25 per cent. PA chi- “square test showed Liking (2) all sessions in which ties for top rank 
to coincide significantly less often (at > in either ranking were eliminated. 
OL | level) with leadership than the | other The raw profiles the remaining 
four characteristics. The best- liked man is matched pairs of Idea ‘men and Best- an 
fact chosen leader no more often” ‘than men were added together, and ‘percentage 


be expected by chance."® profiles” computed, as shown in Table 


t, strangely enough, leadership is n most The most salient general difference in 


he n for the Idea man 


Table 3, yield similar results. to initiate interaction more re heavily yin Area” 
%There were no differences between 2 
‘High and Low groups. §g. Although some suggestive variations in these 
_ 10Computations using mean rank order corre- differences appear when the sample is divided into 
an ‘High d Low group pair the 1 major outlines are 
Leadership other igh an group pair j 
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(Problem Solving Attempts) and the number ae 
E: Best-liked man in Area A (Positive Reac- A by his score in Area B, Lone compare 
_ tions). . The Idea man a also seems to disagree : ‘resulting indices | of the two types of men. | 
‘somewhat more, , and shows a little more  Best- liked men should and do have sig- 
antag gonism, while Best- liked asks | nificantly higher indices: than Idea men (at 
questions and shows more tension. . On the the. .01 level, using ¢ a sign test). =| 
receiving end, the situation is largely Te Another index may be ‘constructed 
a versed, with the Idea man receiving more _ simply placing in the numerator all cate- 
agreement, questions, and negative reactions, gories in which the Best-liked man — 
_ while the Best-liked man receives more prob- ‘more interaction and in denominator all 


Tdea  Best- Best-Liked Idea _—Best- -Liked 


3 2. Shows tension release a 
reaction & 14. 
ag 4. Gives st suggestion 
solv- Gives opinion 
6. Gives orientation = 


& Area C: Asks orientation 
Questions «8. Asks opinion 
- 9. Asks suggestion 
Area D D: = 10. Shows disagreement 


Negative ‘li. shows tension increase 
reactions 12. 


Tem and» more solidarity Idea man initiated 
and tension release The general picture is more. The same p 


profiles. On both of these 


the task and aying a more aggressive role, (at OL level). 
while the Best-liked man concentrates more _ The principal drawback of these intoes 
on social-emotional problems, giving » rewards is that they fail 1 to show us which c categories 
_ and playing a more passive role. are most crucial in differentiating Idea from 
The problem of testing the significance of Best- liked men. Unfortunately, there i 
these differences is a vexing one, in view _ satisfactory solution to this problem, in n view 
the interdependence of the 1e categories. the statistical difficulties mentioned above. 
Several different. techniques hav we bern Comparing ‘raw scores in each cz “category 
lized, the most satisfactory of which has | 7 ae fruitless, since the Idea men have 
4 been. the use of category intiows. based upon a somewhat higher total rate of participation 
the: raw w profiles of each man. ‘al > If, for ex- and will therefore tend to show larger scores 
ample, we wish to test the apparent tendency in every category. Percentage profiles for 
for Idea men ren to interact more ii in Area B a each man may be computed, and percentage 
“4 


Best- liked men in Area’ A, we ve simply divide te each category ‘compared, but this 


19Such a technique gives equal weight to each” and distribution. In order. to give some clue, 
man, contrary to the composite profiles in Table _ however, to the relative importance of the 
a which, since they lump ‘together all acts of various categories differentiating Idea 
give greater weight to those men whose total men from Best- liked men, sign tests were 
% e of participation is higher. As a result, some y 
differences which seem negligible in Table 6 are performed on individual percentage 
actually consistent, and vice versa. category by category, for interaction 
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strongest: differentiating tion ed in one way or another 
ing categories by | area, “however, produces — by the group, a high rate of interaction be- 
‘differences stronger than those generated by ; tween them would be an indication that this 

any” of the component categories, with the relationship: constitutes some sort of focal 
single exception of Area D. In other words, — point: in the group, and that the welfare of 

Area A differentiates Idea men from Best-_ gi group may be to some extent dependent. 
_ liked men better than categories 1, 2, and 3 upon the strength | of this relationship. It ; 
taken individually, Area 3 better than cate- therefore, be useful to know 


INTERACTION BETWEEN Top RANKING MEN ON (1) AND ‘Tor Ran KING MEN ON 


= “Level for High 


Ti interacted with L more than he «ze, 


interacted with L more than ; any 
‘other member interacted with L 52.6* 50. 
Linteracted with I more than he did 


ith I 
L interacted wi more than any 


other member interacted with ithI  30.¢ 
0 


ercentage expected bychance 28.9 


not significant ; * ; *, 05; D1; *, 001. 
guia 4, 5, taken i individually, and or not the two. men n interact more 
better than categories 7, 8, and 9 other than with other 
s! taken individually. In Area D, grouping does 
not seem meaningful, , Since the three cate- interaction preference existed. The 
 gories do not tend in the same direction. seems ‘sufficiently _ marked, especially in the 
> High groups, t to justify the conclusion that 
more in categories 10 and 12, however, is” the relationship i is quantitatively important, 
$0 weak that it may almost be discounted. though not always dominant in the group. 
7 ai These findings indicate that qualitative — Since the total | amount of participation of 


differentiation in the of the ‘Best- liked man man averages more than : 


= Tiscnnd tendency for the Idea men to initiate 


Seem such that Idea men tend to 
tempts, and Best- ikem men in more reactive, bers. In other there may 
_ be men in the group who interact in general» 
these two patterns sug- more e heavily than the ‘Best- t-liked man, they 
gests ‘that a large share of the group’s inter- -s not engage the Idea 1 man in sec 
‘study by Richard Mann, performed Some evidence also. exists indicating that 
a different sample, showed almost identical results” the: relationship between the two ‘ ‘specialists” | = 


for a slightly different type of comparison. Mann | 
used not top men, but all men, comparing those tends on _ the whole to be the most positive — 


_ who had higher ratings on task ability than on in the group, especially in the ‘High groups. — 
Liking with those who had higher Liking ratings Comparing the ratings each subject gave 
than task ratings. See Richard D. Mann, The Rela- to each other subject on the question ‘ ‘How | 


tion of Informal Status to Role Behavior in Small — oe, ; 
Discussion Groups, unpublished honors thesis, did you Personally like each of 


Harvard College, 1954. ‘other members?” we find that: 
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(a) ‘The Bes ‘like 


a 01 level, using a sign test. 
= (b) The Best-liked gives ‘the ‘Idea 


‘man a rating higher | than his mean rating of 


other group members (significant at the . 05 


level). 
i (c) The Idea man g gives the Best-liked man 


“* -member ratings of the Best-liked man in the 


q groups (significant at the .05 level) but test. 


not in the Low. | 


distribution of undifferentiated go 
ty Idea man. This difference is significant at te In the High groups, subjects who refuse to 


differentiate their ratings: tend to be per-— 


‘sons with low status, ie., persons who do 
hold top r rank of the fix five charac- 
teristics ‘mentioned _ above. the Low 
groups, non- -differentiating persons tend to 
a rating higher than the average of the other be high status persons. This tendency is 

significant at 01 level, using a chi- “square 


The meaning of this tendenc ency to 
y 


(d) The Tdea man gives the Best-liked undifferentiated ratings will perhaps become 


_ man a rating higher than his mean rating of 
other group members (significant at the .01 


at best only well- 
liked, receiving strong support from a per-— 
haps more socially- -oriented member who is. 


most popular man in the group, and 


with whom the task- oriented member forms 
close and active 1 relationship. Qualitative 
differentiation seems to be associated, then, 


more” clear if examine its relationship to 


acteristics available, ie., subject scores on 
‘interesting the California F-Scale. A 30 item F- Scale a 


was given to 62 of the 100 subjects in the 
sample, with differentiating Taters receiving | 
a mean F-score of 85, ‘and non-differentiat- 
ing raters a mean score of 103. The differ- 


ence is significant .001 level, using 

High F-scores would thus be expected to 

distribute themselves much as do the un-— 


with cooperation. Quantitative differentia- differentiated Liking ratings. Mean F-scores 

tion, ie., differentiation along any single of all top- -ranking men in High and Low 

dimension, may be as: associated diffe are shown n in Table 8, , and three types 
with more competitive responses. apparent. 


‘generally 


have lower F-scores than top men in low 

This tendency is significant (at the 
The | data which this study was level) only in the case of Talking and 
drawn include little material which bears Ideas, however. Second, men have sig- 
directly u upon an analysis of personality char- 
acteristics. An indirect source of material, 


First, top men in n High groups 


PERSONALITY FACTORS IN DIFFERENTIATION 


O5 level) in the High ‘groups, though 
however, appears in the subjects’ ratings of “in the Low. Third, there is a tendency for 
each other on the question, “How well did top men on what have been described as — 
like each o of the other members. ” Many more generalized characteristics, _namely, 
subjects tend to give all other ¢ members the Leadership, Guidance, and Receiving, to 
same rating: on this question. Since these have lower F-scores than top men on the 
subjects ; also tend to Tate highly, they ar are “more — specialized characteristics, Talking, 
‘saying, in effect, ‘ ‘T like e everyone.” ‘Such un 
differentiated “ratings constitute “about ABLE 8. MEAN Scores ON 30-ITEM F-SCALE FoR TOP 
fifth of all the ratings i in n the sample, but = Five CHARACTERISTICS AND LEADER, 
“they a are not by any means divided equally 
among different types of subjects. Best-liked 
are the Most frequent 1 non-differentiat- roups 
ing members, Idea men the least frequent. - Leader ee ra 
The difference between them ‘significant 88.7 


roups Groups, 


No. 1 guidance 
at the .05 level, using a chi-square test. Top . 1 receiving — 83.3 
Li Guidance, Talking, and Receiving men fail ‘No. ing 74.9 
to differentiate about as often as the sample No. 


«82.3 
‘liking 91.1 
4 asa whole. 


103. 3 
101.2 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGIC: AL (REVIEW 
a ta. and ‘Liking. ng. This difference is sig- in attempting | to solve both groups of oan i 
nificant atthe 0S level. the same time. 
___ Both relatively high F-scores | and undif- Similar difficulties arise when the same 
ferentiated ratings may be interpreted as individual attempts to take an active lead 
reflecting a tendency ‘toward a rigid and i in solving these problems simultaneously, 
oversimplified approach to interpersonal 1 re- In large organizations the solution of In- 
lations. Fine perceptual discriminations, or tegrative-Expressive problems is in large 
flexible and determined be- left to the leaders of informal groups, 
havi ior, are perhaps s not to be expected from a the importance of which Barnard and others _ 
subjects falling into this category.'* T Their have emphasized." 
4 behavior will be determined ‘rather by We have found that the most fundamental 
er compulsive responses to inner needs, type of role differentiation in small experi- <= 


“such as the need to be accepted and loved, mental groups is the divorcing of task _ 


the e need to « deny negative feelings | toward tions from social-emotional functions. Pre- 
of one S own group, and forth. sumably, the ideal leader of a small group 
When recall that Low groups are would be sufficiently | skillful and flexible 
more sharply specialized than High groups, these types of behavior in such” 
and that the Best-li -liked role the most 4 way as to handle both problems, and 
3 specialized of all our measures, it becomes maximize | his status on all possible -dimen- 
clear that the common factor in all these sions. He | would be able t to make both an i 
findings i is a strong relationship between this < active, striving response to the task and a 
personal rigidity: and specialization, ‘The sy mpathetic response to the individual needs 


a _ Sharper the role differentiation in the group, of group members. He would be a high to 


sew 
or the more specialized the role played by ticipator, well-liked, rated high on_ task 
the individual, the greater the rigidity in ability, and eventually chosen leader. 
the personality or or personali ties involved. individuals are rare. “They appear 
occasionally i in High status- -consensus groups, 
almost never in Low. It is possible that the 
Accord! ng to Barnard," the surv ival 
organization depends upon its s ability their consensus. W here group 


two problems: achievement of must choose between indiv iduals who 


the purposes for which the organization was in different ways one-sided and limited in 


formed, and the satisfaction of the more their capabilities, agreement on ated will 
immediate needs of the members of the or- a 


ganization. On the small group level, Bales*® ‘There are at two ki 4 
a Telated distinction: between t the reasons “for the rar rarity men. First, 

“4 problems of the group involving goal achieve- 

and adaptation to external around the non- of the ‘task 

problems involving internal integration 

the expression of emotional tensions. 


at 


inadvertently forces those around 
Is him to ‘make continual minor adjustments | 

activity in the their behavior, and to” reexamine -contin- 
tn goes on to emphasize t the difficulties inherent ally their ideas and values in the light of 8 


"these external demands. The individual who 


An inference: might also be on ‘concerns himself with internal social- on 


tio oro 1 u 


tive, University Press, See Barnard, op. cit., pp. 223-224, and G. C. 
Homans, The Human Group, New ork: Har- | 
Bales, Interaction Process . Analysis, p p. 10. court Brace and Company, 19 1950, pp. 48 ff. 
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portiv e in his responses to and hen these motives determine the as 
Fr _ behavior of those around him and continually F sumption | of a specialized role in a group, 
reaffirms: their dominant values. The orienta- outlook for group would seem 
| tion of the task specialist i is thus more =. be poor. The F-score data suggest | that such ho 


hus more tech 
& nological, that of the social- emotional spe- motives may in fact determine the behavior = 
¥ 


the latter type of of behavior which seems more it is even possible that the presence in 

appealing to members called upon’ to indi- a group of individuals with motives of this 
cate whom they personally like best. = sort creates low status- consensus. The diffi- 7 
_ This is not to say that the task s specialist culty of choosing between inadequate spe- — : 
actually be disliked, but rather that his cialists has already been mentioned. Fur- 


_ thermore, it seems s reasonable to 


unc- 
Pre- by. with rigidity in ‘the: value struce 
roun to the group in the minds of its ture of the individual concerned. The F-scale 

leto members. Such. feelings merely neutralize is in fact founded on this a: assumption. Such 
ok strong positive feelings other members absolutistic value systems, rigidly held and 

-and~ may hold toward him. Only in the Low zealously defended, will | impede the forma- 


‘groups are task specialists actually umpopu-— of any kind of consensus, particularly 


h an ‘lar, and this phenomenon is perhaps exe consensus the relative “emphasis the 
nd a pressive of the: rigidity with which Low group should place upon task and social- 
eeds goup task specialists perform | their role. emotional activities, 
par | The second set of reasons may be called | ‘The way in which this kind of consensus 7 
tok psychological. These have to. do with the in turn determines the degree of con consensus 

individual’s predisposition assume on a particular” rating may be illustrated 4 
pear particular “role. Men who are Best- liked by considering again the pr process of choosing 


may “have to be liked” and may achieve | a leader. “Tt was sugg gested above that the ! 
_ prominence ‘in this role because of ‘the in- man. chosen as. leader is that individual who © 
gratiating skills they have acquired during is felt to possess those e qualities which best. 

_ their lives in bringing this desired situation - serve to to satisfy both the task and -social- 

Troup Avoidance of conflict and emotional problems of the group. Since dif-— 
be a felt necessity for this. type erent groups ‘emphasize task and social- 


_ of person—hence, his behav ior will show emotional problems in varying proportions, 


nothing that could be a source of dishar- the attribution leadership will depend 
ale ‘mony. He will avoid even the thought that not only upon the choice of one person over — 
eH | he might | like some of” his fellow members 7 another | but also ) upon tl the differential stress 

First, better than others. His rate of interaction placed upon these group problems by ‘the 

} be average—not too high, not too | low. group. The group problems might thus be 
task” He will in fact retire into the conventional conceived as factors , with h weights assigned 

y of the “average Joe.” He may even to them by the group according to some 

the performance o of “task” functions elementary kind of value consensus. 
because of the personal threats group, e. eg., might attribute leadership 
The which task activity might hold for him. In- the basis say, of . .7 task ability, .3 like-— 


Stead, he will express the group’: feelings ability; another might reverse the weights." 18 
oni {| = questions and place. its stamp of. ap The fact that Liking coincides so seldom 

oun 
nents what has already come to pass. Leadership suggests that i in our sample 
mntin= + The task specialist, on the other hand, nd’, social- emotional skills are not highly * valued “9 
unwillingness or inability to respond to to the 


18 This discussion of leadership as a fused role 
needs: of others. A compulsive concentration - is founded on suggestions by Arthur Couch. A 


an abstract problem will serve as an in- factor analysis of leadership variables by Couch 
the of and Carter produced factors closely related to those 
here. See Launor F. Carter, “Leadership 
and Small Group Behavior” in M. Sherif and 
uM. O. Wilson, edi tors, Group Relations at the 
Cross Reads, New York: 
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e given a low weight. This may be due sh shi lisrv ‘that 

to the heavy task demands placed upon the springs from an overdetermined response to 
group by the experimental situation or to inner needs rather than a flexible ‘Tesponse 

the emphasis placed upon task ability the needs of others, or to the demands 
by our culture. of an ever-changing task situation. Specialists 


perform in a particular role because they — 
,- any case, Leadership will be attributed _ “have to” rather than because it is useful or 


to that member who has the highest com desirable. This is a Low group phenomenon, 

4 bined ‘rating on these and perhaps other 
factors. But if implicit agreement on weights — __ Thus while differentiation occurs” in both — 

each Tater will be making a ‘High a and Low status-consensus "groups, it 
valuation, and Lead- seems to occur for different reasons. It is 

ership consensus becomes almost impossible. only the depth and breadth of the differen- 

Similarly, making mc more specialized tiation n which will supply | an immediate clue 
evaluations, a rater oust decide what to which kinds of reasons are operating. One 

-y specialist is supposed to do before deciding 4 final example of this. duality of meaning is 

how well he does ‘t. If there is no agreement > _ the highest participator, who has not been 
in a group about what a given role should © considered i in much of the foregoing analysis. : 
include, then roles will be performed in ace Pid will be recalled that in High Sroups, 

cordance. wah norms and will be 


is acceptance. of his ideas perhaps encourages 
dered by rigid value systems at the very him to participate m more heavily and also — 4 
time when the inflexibility characteristic of generates his high rating. In Low groups, 


“specialists operating under these conditions the highest participator is far less. often 


_ makes this agreement all the more rated highly. He apparently does not adjust 

tive. his amount of participation to the approval 
In this discussion we have solated three and acceptance he receives, but persists in 
of r role Structure. interacting despite their a absence. His partici- 
single leader Pation time is determined by his own ag- 
performs all functions and differentiation gressiveness, by “insensitivity rather than 
4 does no not occur. This is “ae. group phe- responsiveness to feedback from others. In 

Romenon. keeping w with the motivations of ‘other Low 


_ (2) The case in which moderate specializa- group specialists, he talks, not because it 

_ tion arises simply because the specialists lack j is helpful to the group for him to do so, si t | : 

iq act the _ pressures toward differ- _ be 


_ determined by personality factors as well as 
situational factors. Such preferences will not, 


ides many of the same motions as ] High © 


group specialists, but their needs ‘and pu 
however, be immutable. This is ‘the more poses « differ. It would seem likely that double . 


-% = 


common case in High groups. 


The case in which extreme specializa- __entendres of this sort constitute a | 
oe tion is brought about by psychological as well ! factor in obscuring the complexity of of — 1 = 


‘= as so pressures. Specialization is is — 
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HE Chinese minority in Bangkok, Th: Thai- Analysis of this ‘minority’ S po- 
land,’ furnishes an illustration of sition ‘may be valuable as a CrOss-C -cultural 
+ migrant adjustment in a social context check on the wider validity of current the-— 
which has thus far received little attention 7 ories of assimilation which have been based © 
in the literature on assimilation. refer primarily on Western experience and may 
to societies characterized tra- furnish insights into the assimilation pattern» 
“ditionally by a two- fold division of the : of similar “ “commercial- oriented” immigrants 
try and ruling official- in other underdeveloped areas of the world. 
“dom, with virtually no indigenous. develop- Overseas Chinese immigration to Thai- 
- 
ment of _ trede— and ‘commerce beyond land, and to other areas of Southeast Asia, 
| dealings i in local agricultural produce and is by no means a new phenomenon. There 
4 -locally-m -made specialties. Under the impact are reports of several thousand | Chinese 
of penetration by industrialized nations and traders ~ residing in the country as early | as 
the resulting modernization, | there develops the century, but only within the last 
in these societies new and increasing oppor- 80 years, or during the time of. WwW estern 
tunities for commercial exp expansion, principally — 7 economic development of the area, has this 
in the realm of retail trade. There is a need immigration reached substantial proportions. — 
for ‘commercial betweens to funnel Just: how substantial can | be judged from 
“ported consumption goods through whole-- Thailand’ s census reports. According to the 
‘sale and retail outlets to” the mass of the “first census of 1919 some 260, 000 Chinese & 
population. An immigrant group may take aliens we were residing in the 
advantage of these new commercial oppor- 
tunities far more readily | than the “Chinese aliens 
whose 


3 


tries of South America, the W est I Indies, the 4 group: in in the population. 


Near East, a and the ar East. concentrated in Bangkok, ‘the 


nual meeting of the Americal Sociological Society, and Indochina, ‘which is 

September 1954. Appreciation is expressed to the © = but usually not for permanent residence, & 

Social Science Research Council and the United © immigration has been almost exclusively Chinese. 

- States Educational (Fulbright) Foundation in = Japan and India have been unimportant as sources - 
‘Bangkok which jointly provided support for the of 
52 field study of the Chinese in Bangkok on 4 Unless otherwise specified, the term “Chinese” 
which this paper is based. in this paper refers to persons who identify them- 
_ ® Thailand has sometimes been ‘called Siam and selves as culturally Chinese and are so recognized 

os the people Siamese. However, since 1949, the by others, regardless of their nationality. The Thai 
Fr official name for the country has been Thailand. — ‘census does not furnish information about the 
Pe people | refer to themselves as Thai. These number of these people in the population, and 


fc and accepted terms are used throughout the the estimate used here is a consensus of informed 


— 
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Db ional class structure. Such immigrant Chinese, then we can esumate that there 
we oups may thereby work themselves into are at present two million Chinese in Thai- § [7M 
- ivileged economic and social positions and _ land, or roughly 10 per cent of the total =—s—sOG 7 
Tigh "successfully resist assimilation. Situations of population of some 18 million persons* 
pur) 
uble F 
&§ 


“AMERIC: AN SOCIOLOGIC AL REVIE 
In Bangkok’s total population of about own ‘group. 
750 000 persons,” three major socio-cultural  second-generation marriages investigated 
yy 
groups ar are found: the numerically superior 1952 the author found only two with _ 
Chinese immigrants and their Chinese. than seek Thai 


who compose attempt to divest themselves of Thai 
distinct W Vestern community in the city. ‘citizenship and its responsibilities, princi- 
According to official government Statistics, pally military service. The ethnic 
¢ Thai citizens account for about three- -quar-— already” several generations" old, is is growing 
ters of the urban population, the Chinese | in size and vigor 
aliens about one- quarter or 214,000, and the — To understand why this situation of social 
7. % esterners not more than several thousand. , pluralism has developed and persists, it is 


‘Judged by any material standards, the necessary to consider the position of the 


Chinese have made an unusually successful | Chinese with regard to the other major 
economic adjustment to this urban ethnic ‘components of the urban population. 
_ ment. Erstwhile peasant | farmers and la ‘bor-— ‘The Chinese, like the Thai, are a Mon- 
ers in south China who arrive in Thailand g goloid people, but. there are few. cultural 
--virtually penniless have become prosperous similarities between the two. Both people, 
shopkeepers, artisans, and merchants, not it is true, trace their ancient origins to the 
infrequently rising to positions of great present territorial area of of China; yet despite 
wealth and influence. ‘Their descendants ap- - this historical affinity, any cultural similari- 
pear to have followed this example of up- _ ties which may have existed between the 
ward 1 mobility, at times outdoing the older ‘two peoples were erased centuries ago by | 
generation in commercial and social success. the rich infusion into Southeast Asia” of 
et the Chinese in Bangkok have not been ‘Indian’ cultural influences particularly 
assimilated.” Chinese population Theravada Buddhism, which transformed 
a mains’ by y and I large distinct from the e Thai 7 hai culture and society. Consequently, the 
people in in ‘occupations, in the formation of ‘Thai and the Chinese today differ 
in the use of educa- guage, literature, music, drama, religion, 
tional: facilities, and in political interests family organization, and in the values and 


and activities. The ‘Chinese marry within activities relating to these aspects of culture. 
"Limitations of space preclude development 


i of the meaning of these differences beyond 


by the Bangkok Municipality ‘and not noting “that Chinese life is family-centered, 


population of Thonburi, a neighboring sub-— ‘male- dominated, with a premium placed on 


located across the Chao Phya River from cooperative activities, and social standing 


Bangkok. Thonburi and Bangkok combined sive measured largely ‘in terms of fnencial 
a total population of well over one million pers sons. _ 


government of Bangkok di- cess, while Thai society is characterized by 
_ vides the city into eight Registration Districts for a loose family structure, _ considerable free- 
4 the purpose of compiling vital statistics. Every per- dom accorded to women, and. adherence to. 


son who moves into or out of a District —_ Theravada Buddhist values which encour- 


“report this move to the Registration Office of his 
thi district and that of his new district. Through age individualism and the estimation of — s A 


this procedure a current count of the total popula- a worth in terms of ‘spiritual deve elopment, as - 
tion is maintained, and the figures given here are exemplified by active participation in - 
ed from the combined totals of all districts Buddhist Monastic Order.® 


_ in Bangkok for the year ending December 1950. aad Unlike all its neighbors in So uiees Asia, 


However, the concentration of Chinese persons is Thail nd ‘ne ‘be E ] 
_actually much heavier than these statistics indicate, = onial 


for persumably many persons courted as Thai citi- possession, and ‘political power today, in q 
are actually members of Chinese immigrant ‘ 


families and are therefore culturally Chinese. a further analysis of the « 
T Assimilation is here defined as the ‘process tween Thai society and the neighboring Sinized 
whereby individuals and groups of one society are society of Vietnam, see John F. Embree, “Thailand iy 
incorporated into groups, aggregates, and institu- —A Loosely Structured Social System,” American 
tions of other societies with which they are in Anthropologist, ol. $2, No. 2, April- 
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4 
$882, when a revolution ‘overthrew the Although aimed at aliens in 
solute monarchy, Thailand has gov- of these restrictive measures in actual prac- 
erned asa constitutional monarchy, with a tice apply to second- and third- -generation 
bi-cameral legislature patterned o on that of descendants: of Chinese aliens, that is, to 
Britain, and with voting rights granted to the Chinese minority as such. For example, 
all citizens, male and female, ov er 21 years one public housing development i in Bangkok 
ie of age. ‘The: 1932 Revolution did not insti- — was reserved to persons whose grandfathers 
tute democracy but simply broadened the w were Thai citizens. 
base” for oligarchy; real political power “9 The cumulative effect of these policies has 
since the Revolution has resided not fear and insecurity among the 


leaders who planned and the revo-— to encourage them to look to their own 
= lution. slow development of a truly ethnic ganizations, their own leaders, and 
Hon, representative and democratic government, their home | government for protection against 
fon- in which all groups in the population might "what they regard as unwarranted antipathy. 
ural « be united, can be attributed to this oligarchic _ These , expressions of Thai hostility toward 
control of the government, attendant denial the Chinese minority provide key to 
a of civil and political rights, and the tradi- this situation of social pluralism, ; for they 
tional political inertia of the the fundamental economic and 
Thaiaswellas Chines. social divisions that have developed histori- 
asked why there we _little cally | between the: Thai and the Chinese. 
interest in representative government, invar-— Below the uppermost stratum of hereditary 
_iably t the Chinese in Bangkok k replied: “The royalty, there are two main levels in Thai 
top men in the army and police run the society: the peasantry on the bottom and 
country regardless | of opinions expressed in at the top a highly respected and somewhat © 
4 the National Assembly. "Thus, the Chinese privileged _body— of government officials. 
leave "politics | a few ew leading Chinese Educated Thai v who rise above the peas- 
businessmen who have easy access to high -antry invariably seek to enter ‘overnment 
government officials. It is these service | for the social and economic rewards 
provide political _Tepresenta- that: such work offers. The civil servic for 
for the Chinese _ minority. the Thai is primarily a ladder to higher 
Rather than uniting all groups in the social position. Before the 1932 Revolution 
population, the government has fostered it provided the only means by which a com- 
growing separatism between the cand moner could enter select society” of 
: Pe Chinese. Chinese control of retail trade has _ nobles and royalty. It was then the practice 
he long been regarded as a threat to the liv eli- of the King to confer non-hereditary titles — 
ie hood of the Thai people, and more recently on gov ernment | officials as they advanced ine 
leaders have stressed the dangers from hierarchy o of the civ vil service, an and Lan- 
‘the point of view of military security de- | don declares that these titles “formed one 
tived from this large and s strategically-lo- chief magnets that the talented 
cated minority. Accordingly, by decree as 
well as informal directive, the government “ice.” The Revolution put an end to the 
has sought to restrict the activities and in-— "conferring of titles on officials, yet other- 
_ fluence of the Chinese, excluding the latter — wise left untouched the prestige of the | serves 
| ‘from certain occupations, such as barbering i ice as a a white- collar occupation and the 
and hairdressing, chauffeuring, and printing, higher social status which it signified. ie 
_ placing restrictions on their exercise of f such There are five ordinary grades in the civil 


political rights as voting ng and standing for 
public office, and denying aliens the right to — _ ®See Richard J. Coughlin, “The Status of > 


ii own land. It has become ‘progressively : ‘more Chinese Minority in _ Thailand, ” Pacific Affairs, 
“' poe _ December, 1952, for a full discussion of these re- 
difficult for Chinese aliens to acquire ‘Thai ‘striction, 
citizenship and much easier for former Kenneth Landon, Thailand in Transition, 
as as the native- born of Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939, p. 207. 
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. are f for Buddhist festivals and celebrations. 


the Many T the professions, yet 
career officials. reaching the even this often means working for the 
im _ higher ranks an official becomes entitled to ernment. 12 Some Thai are going into busi- 
© 
certain perquisites of o ‘Office: with ness, and | the government has long tried to 
2 - - chauffeur may be assigned to him; he may § stimulate this trend. Yet it is still true that. 
in government housing. Advancement the average Thai male would rather werk» 
within the service depends largely on | sen- for his government than for = as other 
Riggs 


‘a small office ‘commands respect pp def- traditionally characterized Thai society— 
erence accorded to few others in 


the peasantry and officialdom—the Chinese 


-as traders and middle- 


liberal system m of leave is integrated men, ‘ip small ‘numbers initially but in grow- 
with Buddhist activities. There more ing strength ; after Thailand was opened to | 
“than ; 20 holidays during the year, Or an Western trade in the 19th century. In the 
= erage - of two each month, , when all g govern- Western exploitation of Asian markets, the 
| Chinese functioned as essential middlemen, 
funneling the manufactures of the West 
. In addition an employee is permitted up to from European import houses in - Bangkok 2 
days paid vacation leave each year, al- to the mass_ of indigenous population 
though for most employees the work load throughout the Kingdom. ‘Having virtually 
= this to about 7 days. yew ernment no competition from the indigenous peoples, 
permitted 60 days paid ‘sick and presented thereby with a virgin field 
leave during the year and’ may obtain an economically, the Chinese during the course 
a additional 60 days with the approval of their of the last century have gained a virtual — 
_ department heads. Moreover, each man in monopoly ¢ of all retail trade i in the Kingdom 


. sin ment offices are ‘closed, and several of these 


_ three- -month leave with pay at least once 
keystone of Thailand’s econom The 
during his career in order to enter the Mon- y Chi- 


the employ of the government is as well of the rice trade, the 
j 


-astic Order. Considering the religious and 


nese today f form a commercial ‘ ‘middle class,” 
“econo 


” social values attached to serving in the performing essential economic services es for 


—_ - Monastic Order, this special monastic leave ave both Thai society and for ‘the Western busi- 

is undoubtedly one of the major advantages ness community, yet ‘remaining functionally 
“of government employment. from each. Belated attempts to 
Before the disastrous inflation of the cur- restrict Chinese economic activities | have 

rency following World War II, when the "scarcely affected their deeply entrenched 
value of the baht slid from about U. S. $.40 privileged economic position. These 
$.05, the civil service paid very well and measures have simply worsened relations 
ided a comfortable an and secure liveli- Pos A. | 
, and some observers s suggest that the 12 Government service, or the bureaucracy, 
initial postwar corruption and bribery more> dudes much more than the administrative 


than made up for any losses through infla- > of the government. _ The see | system is a 
national one, with all teachers government 


1 
tion, at least for some." Except for g ‘gross schools on the central government’s payroll. The 
"misconduct or malpractice, a civil servant universities and technical schools are state-sup- 
i is seldom discharged. He may retire after ported and controlled. Virtually all Thai hospitals, 


— 625 years service with a pension end bonus. 2d these include the largest in the Kingdom, are 
government institutions. In addition the govern- 


He and his family a entitled to medical : ment runs or controls the railways, the communi- — 
care in government hospitals, ant , and his child- | >, telegraph, and telephone), 
ren may be educated in private schools | ‘“ a and a number of industries as well—the | tobacco 


half the rates charged others. At least part ; monopoly, cement factory, distilleries, paper plant, | 
k k h been - gumny s sack factory, etc. The majority of these — 
of the public h housing in Bang _— = — organizations are included under the civil service. 4 
earmarked for — In Bangkok the municipal government has an 
administration of its own and control of such 
works, and bus companies. 
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CHINESE IN BANGKOK 


yet between the ‘two people and increased the of the Chinese community 
_ in-group solidarity of the Chinese minority. Social prestige among the Chinese derives | 
. Sa Chinese society has traditionally empha- from participation in and support of these 
sized this kind of social cohesion, and the ethnic organizations, a factor which makes 
circumstances mentioned above give these the whole system ¢ of leadership among the 
traditional social patterns “direction and Chinese independent. of Thai society. 
added purpose.1* ‘The result isa triving But these organizations perform a number 
minority organization, seldom found in the of other functions which promote the inte e- 
West. The center of Chinese life is the gre gration of the Chinese community its 
Chinese community in Bangkok, spatially consequent separation from other groups in 
an area made up ¢ of four urban districts (of the urban population. They regulate busi- . 
~ the e eight which comprise Bangkok) which ness competition | among Chinese merchants, — 
15 per cent of the: Ss commercial personal disputes, 


; “Chinatown n” set off from the main stream of | boys and girls, provide for hospitals, ‘clinics, 

urban life, ‘such as one finds in New York temples, and for Chinese cemeteries near 

San Francisco. Rather, with its extra- Bangkok. . These associations frequently 
_ ordinary concentration of retail and whole-— function also as influential go-betweens in 


sale business houses, shops, banks, markets ‘situations involving Chinese and the Thai — 
factories, these Chinese districts consti- , often 


rage 

rtual 4  reation and ‘public e1 entertainment. Here ‘Chinese community in 

located largest best estaurants livelihood, his home, his recreation and en- 

(Chinese, of course), the theatres and movie “tertainment, his political | and religious ex: 

houses, gambling halls, opium dens, brothels, pression are all provided for through its 

public dance halls. There isa com- agencies and organizations. If he succeeds 
munity of interests as well, for the wealth business and becomes a ‘towkay” or 


by ithe Chinese i is in part leader, he does so the help | of indi- 


dom 


tions: gills, powerful Chinese of his wealth is back into the 
_ Chamber of Commerce, dialect associations, associations, temples, hospitals, newspapers 
a _ benevolent and charitable organizations, sur- and schools as the » beneficences « ofa public- 
associations, | relig: ous groups for both ‘spirited Chinese o or, perhaps more often, as 
men and women, sports associations, and the _ shrewd investment of a_hard- headed 
social businessman. Unmitigated failure is rare, 
Besides servi ying as carriers Chinese for” ‘the | community takes care of the victims 
culture, “these voluntary associations of ill ill fortune. For the great mass of the 
two functions in particular which of Chinese who achieve something between 
_ interest to this discussion. All associations, phenomenal st SUCCESS and failure, the e Chinese 
_ fo matter’ what their individual character, community in ‘Bangkok represents stability 
“have mutual aid functions, not only f for their nity, unmatched elsewhere in 
own members but for the general public as ‘Thailand. 
welll i in the event of any personal hardship In brief, is a a functioning soc social 
muni- — i or ‘community disaster. Secondly, from these tem which need have only the lightest, most 
hone), associations the s social and prestige e structure formal “contacts with the host society. 


a 1952 at least, even the C t Part 
plant, Danial Harrison Kulp, Country Life in at least, even the Communist Par yo 
these South China, The Sociology of Familism, ‘ew organizations of the Chinese and 
ervice. York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925; ———— 

as an 7 and Hsien Chin Hu, The Common Descent Group _ a 

such in China and Its Functions, New York: Viking x by law, been 


Publications in Number T Ten, the agency of the Chinese Chamber of 
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-AMERIC AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


separate, ‘this certainly mu the make the contacts which inner can facili- 
the ultimate in social tate: rising in the commercial of 
There are few voluntary associations the city. 
among the Thai, and these few are structured With so much favor of the Chinese 
around Thai Buddhist } Monastic Order economically as well as socially, 
and the bureaucracy, and ‘neither of these it is not surprising that new Chinese im- 
institutions ordinarily attract resident ‘migrants entering the urban environment 
Chinese. The concept of secular benevolence become part of this community. But it is 
is lacking among the Thai, even on a gov- definitely unusual from the viewpoint of © 
ernmental level, and tl thus when disaster Ww estern- derived theories, which have stressed 
 strikes—a fire or flood— —the organi- of assimilation, to find 
zations invariably provide relief to the -second- and third- -generation Chinese con-— 
refugees, Thai as well as Chinese. tinuing to identify themselves almost com- 
The Western group, ‘composed of Euro- pletely with the Chinese minority, and as 
_ pean and American businessmen, diplomatic : a consequence to find | the ethnic community 
c personnel, and missionaries, is too small, too” __ steadily expanding in size and influence. Yet 
exclusive socially to ‘affect directly the as- given the social and economic differences a 
Similation of the Chinese. ‘However, this described above between the host society 
Ww estern group through certain of its acti- and the minority group, the indefinite per- — 
__-vities bolsters the overseas Chinese com- of this minority as a distinct social 
munity, thereby “contributing to its func- to be 
from Thai society. Western | 


Bangkok ly th ll Chinese shop- 
hop- The situation of the Chinese in 


keeper and the larger wholesaler with the 1 
material goods essential to’ their business. “Supports the that a function-— 
One is struck by the fact ‘that Chinese shops ing minority culture society 

are stocked with cheap, imported consumer _ definitely resist assimilation. Factors mde. | 
goods, and sell almost nothing Thai- ing assimilation i in this instance include: the 


land. Western banks furnish credit facilities “exceedingly favorable economic. position of 
the minority group; continuing discrimina- 


- tion on the pant of the host society toward — 


1 


"ance the s steady expansion the ‘chines 
vastly difficult. the: minority; and dissimilarities in basic 
_ Furthermore, We estern businesses and banks values the minority and the host 
Constitute an important ‘source of clerical suggested further “that this: 
employment for second-generation Chinese situation, in which an alien minority, has” 
youth, and not infrequently the training become an influential commercial “middle 
business techniques thus gained to class,” ’ is likely to be found in all industrially 
good advantage later on for a Chinese busi- , predominately agricultural 
“ess concern. Finally, Western missionary , lands where the indigenous peoples lack a_ 
schools in Bangkok, both Catholic tradition for trade and commerce. ‘Study of 
Protestant, provide the opportunity to such ‘minority groups in other areas, s, both 
quire an excellent commercial education, to before and after industrialization, would ap- 
learn English which is necessary to conduct pear to offer fruitful "possibilities for the 4 


international business" correspondence, and further development | of assimilation theories. a 
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ACOMPARISON OF INDEXES OF SOCIO- STATUS * 


N ‘the past tw years m many indexes 


socio-economic In iS | 

The task has been ‘complicated by the fact from over two hundred adult men; 19 scores” 

that investigators have not agreed upon computed for each respondent which 
cise definitions of the term “so socio- economic “measured some e aspect of of his socio- economic 
status” (or its several sy ynonyms) ; 4 there- status; these sc “scores” ; were then inter-corre- 

“fore they sought a short usable index lated and subj jected to. factor and cluster 

for a loosely defined and unmeasured vari- analysis. ‘The 19 measures were not all in- 

This variable has been conceived of in dif- ways of scoring the same variable (such an 

ferent ways: as a unidimensional attribute occupation), for the: field worker needs 

“that could be directly ‘measured if we had guidance about their relative efficiency. some 
adequate | tools; as a unidimensional _ attri- additional data are Presented _ comparing 
bute, but one > that must be measured indi-. -ended and closed | questions on the 

re: rectly; as a unidimensional composite <a status self- identification of the respondents. 

cannot be directly 1 measured, made up of 

several interrelated attributes that are meas- 
urable and can be combined in an index; ‘ 
as a complex of attributes that are inter-— Using students beret 

‘but do not form a single dimension versity: course on social stratification as 
and ‘thus should not be measured, directly _ terviewers, we approached 219 men in ‘their 

or indirectly, as a totality. Many researchers homes in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 

logical definitional asked them for the information needed to 


_ problems by using a measurement that sup-_ _ compute scores on most of the indexes of 
posedly maximized prediction of certain be- stratification p¢ position used in contemporary 


havioral” consequences _of status: position, ‘Sociological Review, V (1940), pp. 29-39; Louis 
however it it be be defined. Usually these investi- Guttman, “A Revision of Chapin’s Social Status 
gators have offered a new index that proved = Raymond 
4 ; xt of e attell, “The oncept of Social Status,’ Journa 
useful in: the conte t of a givel n research of Social Psychology, XV (1942), pp. 293-308; _ 
G. A. Lundberg and P. Friedman, “A Comparison 
“lated to other measurement “The of Three Measures of Socio-Economic Status,” 


= has been proliferation and confusion, , Rural Sociology, VIIL (1943), pp. 227-36; Gene- 


= vieve Knupfer, Indices of Socio-Economic Status: 
with only a few attempts to study the rela- = Study of Some Problems of Measurement, New | 


‘tions among th the indexes themselves. ° P= __- York: author, 1946; Ph.D. Thesis, Columbia Uni- 
guthors are grateful for the support tion of Two Approaches ‘to Social Class Phe- 

“the Harvard Laboratory of Social Relations, nomena, Parts I and II,” International Journal of 
the assistance of Mrs. Hope Leichter, and the ad- Opinion and Attitude Research, IV (Winter, 1950- 
vice of Professors Peter H. Rossi, Ray ‘Hyman, pp. 499- (Summer, 1951), pp. 159- 
Daniel O. Price. ; Otis Dudley Duncan and Jay W. Artis, Social 
brief of the logical problems in a Pennsylvania Rural Community, 
involved and references to many _attempis to : State College, Pa.: Bulletin 543, Pennsylvania State | 

solve them in practical situations, see the section College of Agriculture, October, 1951; F. H. Finch 
on Methodology in Harold W. Pfautz, “The Cur-_ 4 and A. J. Hoechn, “Measuring Socio- Economic or 


rent Literature on ‘Social Stratification: _ Critique Cultural Status: “A Comparison of Methods,” 
. Bibliography,” American Journal Sociology, Journal of Social Psychology, XXXIII (1951), Pp. 
(1953), pp. 394-99. 51-67; Neal Gross, “Social Class Identification > 
Among them are: George A. Lundberg, “ ‘The | the Urban Community,” American Sociological Re 
of Socio- Economic Status,” American view, XVIII 398-404. 
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We restricted our our sample to men men TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE Amonc 
between the | ages of 30 and 49 in order | to. nor” PATIONS, RESEARCH SAMPLE AND EMPLOYED | 
Men wB 
get persons who were at the peaks of their 


effects” of differential positions in the life” 
cycle. And to reduce ethnic variations, we Occupation ~Men* 
all Negroes and those whites who Per 
did not complete their educations in the 


Professional, technical and kindred 
Cambridge is a mixed industrial and resi- Proprietors, 
‘dential area contiguous to Boston. We first Salesworkers 
_rank-ordered the 30 census tracts by av- kindred 
raftsmen, foremen and kindred 
erage monthly ‘rent; next t chose AS alternat- Operatives and kindred 
ing tracts on the list, eliminating those Service, exc. private houshold- 


immediately adjacent the University; Laborers, inc. private household 


=> gave each interviewing team of _ two, _ Never in labor force, or uncodeable_ 
students a specific tract to cover, and in- Total 
structed the team to choose any available 16 
ae respondents who could be found in their tna of Population, Vol. II, Part 21, Table 35, 
homes within the tract boundaries. There Washington: Government Office, 1952. 
219 usable ‘schedules out of a possible 
240. Obviously, v we were not seeking a ran- defined as those with whom house “Visits 
dom sample of any specified universe, but were exchanged at least once a month). Eac 


rather a ‘sample with sufficient representa-_ friend was given an occupational code 
tion of all levels of the status hierarchy to (North- Hatt—see below) and the scores 
permit various internal _ comparisons. When for the three (or fewer, if than 
the occupational distribution of the men in averaged. This aver- 
_ our sample is compared to that for all em- age score for each respondent yee used as a : 
- ployed men in the: Boston ‘metropolitan area, — re of his level of social participation - 
_ as given in Table 1, it can be seen that the in the community—a_ useful substitute in — 
sample is. -weighted at the professional the metropolitan community { for the informa- 
“level, but otherwise does not differ markedly. > tion that ‘investigators in small towns s get 
schedule included questions about the through sociometric questions and interviews 
-respondent’s three best friends (chosen by oe personal reputation. | In some of 4 
the respondent from a among his friends and interpretations below, this score is used 


TABLE 2. TETRACHORIC CORRELATION» Mater NINETEEN STATUS Tn 


- 


s 

50 

16 43. .39° 40.44 47.49 .35 62.54.46 29 

43.45 40 .39 .47 . 39 2 

19 .29 .45 .41 .22 .29 .48 .35 .32 .48 20. 36.27 14.52.44 .20 


*Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1950 
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A COMPARISON OF INDEXES OF SOCIO- ECONOMIC STATUS 


criterion measurement of current: be- tion, he can 1 immediately rank order the 
to be predicted by other indexes. various indexes according to their power eT 
correlations were used for predictors thereof. (Incidentally, additional 
convenience in ‘machine ~The data not in n this article show that 


as the median as possible, aspects s of decay that ar are class- -related. 
in the following ways: 
‘Warner occupational ‘the interviewer equally use occupation as 


Occupation friends, North- “Hatt ‘subject weights education more than the 


category: ‘ approximately: scores of interviewer does, However, it is possible 
vs. 33-740 analyze the information ‘in the table more 
Subject’s. education: “some training be- 
yond high school vs. high school graduation but complementary. methods to do so: factor 


"scores 63-96 vs. 33-62 We te The relatively 


4 
or but measure it with. varying degrees 4 
Interviewer’ impressionistic rating approximation: that is, each measures (in 
subject: Warner terms: 1 upper, differing proportions) both the general fac- 


middle, lower-middle vs. common man (un 

aiferentite d), upper-lower, lower- lower and idiosyncratic attributes ‘specific to 
aver- = 8 Self- identification (Centers) of sub- —_ This situation presents an exact paral- 
| ‘ject: upper, upper-middle, undifferentiated lel to the one which results from a battery 
ation middle, lower- middle vs. working and lower of intelligence tests, and we can use the pro- 
school or more vs. grade school or less sw. Lloyd Warner, Class in 

get 10. Source of income (Warner) :3 wealth, Ameri rica, Chicago: Science ‘Research Associates, 
views profits and fees, salary vs. wage or relief 


i. Census “tract, mean ‘monthly rent: 
residential area, Popular Evaluation,” in Class, Status and Power, 
Ww 14 Reinhard Bendix and Seymour M. Lipset, (eds), 
Narner category: = Pa eos yy Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1953, pp. 411-26. 
Subject’s father’ s occupation, , Census article gives a rank order of the “general 
category clerical and above vs. craftsman Standing” of 90 occupations as judged by a national 


below re sample of American adults. In our coding we di- 


North and P. H. Hatt), “Jobs and 


14. Interviewer’ ting of house, Warner vided it into seven levels, and scored 
not on the list by analogy. We predicted that this 


category 14 vs. 5-7 
particular | occupational code would maximize pre- 


h " jolie iction of related variables as it was based on 
a ool or more vs. grade school or less ire con (rather than armchair) opinion; we were 


Washington: Government Printing Of- 

18, Annual "$5,0 000 or over fice, 1950. We reversed the order of clerks 
less than $5 000 salesmen. ‘the dichotomy we used was pro-— 
19. Subject’s father’s “occupation, North- fessionals, proprietors and managers, salesmen and 


Hatt category :* scores 63-96 vs. 33-62 Clerks vs. craftsmen, operatives, service workers, 
mters, The Psychology of ‘Social 


Table” seful as it stands. For in- ,° Richard Cent 
ble 2 is us Classes, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. 


~ stance, if one is interested in the average ae TU. S. Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census 7 
occupational level of a ’s three. _ best Housing, Vol. V, Part 26, Washington: 
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‘that the to in ta ‘the inter 
study I.Q.: factor analysis. among the variables. But | it was 


This technique allows us to. identify in- control “more variance extracting two 


= - directly the general component, subtract its common factors instead of one general face Ts 
_ contribution to the observed inter-correla- tor. r. The two common factors taken together — ¢ 


tions, a and see what remains. If the e remaining a accounted for most of the variance of the 4 


+ 


correlations are small, we conclude that there original variables, So it was ni not worth 
exists a single dimension of socio- economic to s seek a third factor. EP ee ae 
‘status | distributed am among our measures. But The details are shown in Table . The 
the: remaining correlations are large, we column headed “h°” ‘communality”’) 


‘TABLE 3. RESULTS OF Factor ANALYSIS 


Source of income +. 
_Interviewer’s rating of subject 


= Wife’s father’s occupation, Census 
Subject’ s mother’s education 
Subject’sfather’seducation 
's father’s occupation, North-Hatt Belo 
Subject’s father’s occupation, Census 
s father’s occupation, North- b-Hatt .18 


>I 


conclude that there: are or more sepa- “gives a rough estimate of the proportion of 


‘rate. components to socio-economic status, the variance ofa given variable that can be > 
and w we can then search for the best meas- accounted for by its: relationship to 
4 of each of them. technique i is ‘potential common factors s combined (1— 
from automatic “definitive; decisions includes variance due to the specificity. 

based on judgment are involved in its ap- the given variable plus measurement error). — 

-Pilication, for instance, the judgment of column “k” shows the “Joading” 

when to stop extracting additional common correlation of a given variable with the one . 

_ factors. Furthermore, it should be noted that _ general factor. Columns ‘ ‘k,” and ‘ ‘kp” show 


all our results are but approximations, for the loadings with each of the two common 


e of the conditions | for factor analysis factors. Since the communality of a given — os 


e not fully met by our data. variable equals the sum of its squared load- the 
first’ approximation, using: the on potential common factors pe 
troid method, 8 did indeed reveal a (h?=k, 2) column cent, 
“factor with high correlations 1 with many of — (ky shows the “residual “com: 
variables, from . 88 with the ‘munality after that due to the two tion 
‘ject’s s father’s occupation ¢ on n the North- Hatt fi 
scale. (See the column headed “k” in Table Portic 
ber Tetrachoric correlations standardize the dis- tlle 


* )T his the best. single dimen- of the variables, giving each a variance 


of 1. Therefore, the variances of the 19 measures 

Pp. Iford, Psychometric ric Methods, New -= to 19. Since the square of a correlation 
McGraw- Hill, 1936, Chapter: efficient is an estimate of of 
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4 COMPARISON, OF INDEXES OF SOCIO- ‘STATUS 

computed after a 45-degree rotation of axes; — dlosely related, and why they should be 
plotting suggests a Slightly better fit clearly distinguishable from the items in 

could be obtained by the us use of oblique axes. the first factor. One possible explanation > 

factor analysis shows that the first in 1 terms of life cycle sequences, particularly 

common n_ component (ki 1) in our indexes is for socially ‘mobile persons. s. A man | makes 

= most closely related (in rank order) to the a basic decision about his career by deciding — 

| WwW arner occupational — scale, the Census oc- - hh how long to stay in school. After he is edu 
cupational scale, occupation of friends, cated, he picks a wife of roughly ‘the same 
source of income, education n of su ubject, schooling, and enters an occupational level 

self-i identification of subject, interviewer ’s that is largely determined by his | training 
impressionistic judgment of ‘the in school. Presumably, he chooses friends 

North-Hatt occupational scale, “and wife’ appropriate t to his own lev el, and begins 
education—the top half of Table 3. Natu- think of himself in terms s of that level. But | 
tally, w we expected the various scales for the there may well be a lag with respect to’ his ; 
subject’s S occupation to measure the same housing; cautious man will not buy 
thing with slightly different degrees of big new house until his career is far enough 

_ approximation. Since source of income (wage advanced that he is sure he can afford to 
VS. . salary is in fact another form « of occu-- pay mortgage. Consequently, “measures 

. - pational scale, it too should fit here. Educa- of his housing may not be too closely i 

4 tion of subject belongs because it is the ‘best to those o of his occupation but ms may reflect an 
single ‘predictor of occupation that is -avail- earlier period of his career: he may live for 
a nts. Is this an instance 
comes close to. that of her husband. ycle? This 
parently these factors combined argument ‘applies particularly to young pro- 

choice of friends. Finally, the inclusion here fessionals, and our sample i is over- -loaded oll 
“of the interviewer’ s impression of the them. “(And there may be ‘ ‘status conscious- 
ject and the latter’s own self-identification ness” differences that will make some people —_ 

‘ indicate that both used the aforementioned more > concerned than others with having aa 

“objective” characteristics as the basis of their status symbols harmoniously matched. 

their judgments. Note that 1 most of these The research man who wants to use our 

_ variables may be considered | as measures, results as a guide for his procedures must a 
causes or consequents of occupational po- remember that our sample small and 
‘sition; the first common factor “ makes somewhat biased, that inductive statistics 


The second factor (ke ) is most factor: analysis | has limitations, that our 


house and residential area, and to 


closely related to the various measures correlations are based on 


chotomies and thus cases in 


. But pending 
subject. ‘and half of replication, h he can tentatively conclude that 


It i is not apparent why “socio-economic ‘status is accurate 
be 4 though clumsy term: there is composite 


of social | and economic attributes that tend 
variance accounted for by the the sum 


& on of to cluster together, and we can measure the 
total variance accounted for by k. It equals composite fairly well. For many purposes, 
actors 51 per cent of 19. Likewise, k: accounts for 31 per it is practical to treat this composite as one 
olumn | - cent, ka for 28 per cent, and (ki+ke) for 59 per dimension—the | general factor. The best 
per, " cent of the total variance. Since the square of the single index of it is an occupational scale. 
Come _ Buessed communality is an estimate of the propor-— a (Warner’ s has a higher loading, but | the a 
mmon of the total variance accounted for by all 
e was possible factors, the ratio. of to the squares of Census Bureau gives details 
the factor loadings gives an estimate of the coding: ‘more reliable. ) Some improvement 
portion of the total commor. factor variance con- in measurement can be had by combining | 
F occupation and one of the variables from the e 
— 2 
and. (ki-+ks) for second | common factor, such as Census — 
orb Ee. of the total variance which can be explained by with a heavier weight given to the former. — 
is not in most instances 
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$22 ICAN SO! SOCIOLOGICAL R REV 
to add more variables to a composite index. or or “upper- -middle ‘cass), We were able to 
_ For some purposes the researcher might get a product moment correlation of 4 
prefer an index of a somewhat purer di- between occupation arner) and 
_ mension, the first common factor, which is~ of friends, and a ‘multiple correlation of 
concerned more closely with occupation and .80 between occ occupation plus education and 
its satellite variables. If so, he should use an status of friends. (The partial correlation ~ 
occupational scale as his main index, with between occupation friends was 
either source of income or education as between education and friends” was .21.) 
secondary criterion, important comparison is the ‘Telative 
— stands in sulking isolation. It ‘has ~ rank of predicting indexes, not the absolute — 
‘ n equal loading on both common factors, size of the correlations, ‘and our data agree 
a a not a very high one » at that. Why is is so Warner’s that occupation (as he ‘meas- 
the amount of family i income a poor measure ures it) is the best p predictor. of either social _ 
of socio- economic status? Observation participation or the whole socio-economic 
he core of status isa culturally cluster represented by” the general fa factor. a 
‘defined, _group- -shared style « of life, , and in- He found that amount of income, source of —__ 
come is a necessary but not a ‘sufficient income, house type, dwelling area and edu- | 
‘condition thereof. Values intervene between cation (in that. order) were the next best 
paycheck and its expendi- predictors of EP. order was s slightly 
different: after occupation as a | measure of 


- 


may have the same income but a different income, dwelling area, house and 
‘mode of living . The he former is likely to have amount of i income. o] ae 


a bigger house in a cheaper. neighborhood, 
to spend more on automobiles, to save less, ‘CLUSTER ANALYSIS 


to have working class friends and be- While fecter analysis ‘partitions a s set of 

liefs. There is a great deal of overlap and -inter- correlations into a few basic compo- 

at precisely this point of the nents and shows the e relationship of each 
‘stratification hierarchy, and it is at this variable to those ‘components, cluster anal- 
that we had to arbitrarily dichotomize- ysis directly groups together those variables 


our variables. Income is probably a good whose inter-correlations are high 
index at the extremes, but weakens as 


them as they are to. 


_ cluster is based on the r ratio of the are 
‘War ner in Social Class in America. tions of two or more variables with each 


7 able to predict Evaluated Participation other to their correlations with all the vari- 
4 _ (EP), a complex rating of social reputation apes outside the cluster. High inter- corre- 
Rw and participation based on free interviews, lations will not produce a cluster if “the re |. 
the Index of Status Characteristics variables share high correlations 
(ISC), which consisted of occupation, source oytside variables—in other - words, if their 
_ of income, house type, dwelling area, relationship is primarily a result of shared 
weighted 4, 3, 3, and 2, respectively. He 


got product moment correlation of 91 may be thought of as producing 


between occupation and EP, and a startling groupings ‘within each of the ‘two major 


multiple correlation of .97 between the entire 
and EP. However, sample was 


| 
highly biased with | extreme cases. that Tryon, Cluster Analysis, 


flated the coefficients (about half were Michigan: Edwards Bros., 1939. For an 4 


interesting example of the use of the method a: 
‘com- identify culture areas the clustering of traits 

ss mon man” way of life in the Boston area, based (with full details on procedure) see Forrest E. 

- on free interviews, in “Educational and Occupa- Clements, “Use of Cluster Analysis with Anthro-. 

Aspirations of ‘Common Man’ Boys,” pological Data,” American Anthropologist, 


PP. 186-203. (1954), pp. 
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COMPARISON OF INDEXES OF ECONOMIC “STATUS 


. Resutts or CLuster SELF-IDENTIFICATION 
ind this f final _sec tion we take. a closer 


at : the 
House rating respondent’s conception of “himself. "Many 


Subject’s father’s education ‘investigators have been interested in ‘sub- 
. Subject’s mother’s education 1.969 . jective identification as a criterion of class 
variable between o jective in- 
. Subject’s occupation, Census dexes like occupation and specific attitudes 


S 
Subject’s occupation, Warner behavior. However, various: ways 
. Source ofincome 696 


4 


‘eating the question ‘ “Who are you ” pro- 
“varying results, The Warner “school 
6. Wife's father’s occupation, “maintains thet the question cannot be di- 


Wife’ s father’s occupation, 


Census 


. Census tract of equality leads people to deny differ-_ 


. Income - 463. entiation. Consequently, they recommend 


that we listen 4 
. Subject’s self- identification to a wide of verbaliza- 


tions, observe behavio in man 
and then abstract ‘out the implied self- identi- 


Census appear. Centers, in The Psychology of 


tors, ‘sub- -groupings which have some ‘addi- asked ; a man whether he was upper, middle, 
tional: close relationship after | the common working, or or lower class. But ¢ critics ‘said that 
factor has been controlled. eee told us too much about the categories es in 
Table 4 shows the clusters that meet the — Centers’ mind and not enough about those - 
criterion; the higher the B-coefficient the — of his “respondents. Gross (cited above) ap- k 


tighter the special relationship between the h d th le 
variables i in the cluster. The conventional proached by first using an open-— 
ended question about class membership, and 


minimum for this measure is 1. 300. Ce 
The close relationship | between house an ving it) wi e Centers 


scores (cluster 1) is not surprising, for results were disparate, and he remained 
- they are both impressionistic ratings by the unhappy about the validity of closed items. 
same interviewer, made by looking at the We followed a Procedure ‘similar to that of 
a house and the neighborhood before “inter- Gross but took the additional st ‘step of f cross- 
viewing the e subject. The relationship is the classifying the a answers, 
esult of “ecological plus" inter- We first asked this. question: 


a viewer effect. _ a There has been a lot of talk recently about 
Clusters 4,5, and § are ‘replicating meas- social classes in the United States. I wonder 
ures of the same variable. _ Cluster 2 indi- you think about this. What 
cates that a man’s father married his mother classes do” you think there are in this part — 
partly because she had an education similar — 
his. (The relation between subject’s edu- We f b 
cation and that of his wife is not reflected We lollowed at y a series 


a cluster because of their high shared load ee ae 


ings on the first common factor. ) Cluster a . ff Which social class do you think you are in? 

_ friends “of, similar. occupational level, the Which class is next below yours in social 
_ wife has some additional voice in the matter. standing if 


ow = 
6 indicates that family income what ways s are people in that 


a t of tence one ily ‘Ti: different from people in your class? 
census especia y Which class is next above | yours in soci 


, Close, Finally, Cluster 7 indicates that edu- standing? tron” 
cation is a variable that is closely related Inv 


ways are people clas 


toa man’s vision n of himself. 
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with a al ‘additional p robe: 
If you were ‘asked to use one of these te 


_ names for your social ¢ class, which would you 
_ say you belonged in: the middle class, the 
lower class, the working class, or the upper labels at the extremes (upper- middle, work- = 
class? ing, or lower) were consistent, and gave the 
—_ = middle: Would you say you were in the same reply when re- questioned w ith fixed — 


upper- middle or the lower-1 -middle?_ (If no alternative answers. However, those” who 
discrimination, was coded “middle.”’) 


ing patterns: on: who 


= 


spontaneously called themselves middle class 
These id wavered on the closed question, with over 


“questions came after those on the third cA th to 
-subject’s occ income, , and education, % tird changing their answers to working 


our respondent was ‘somewhat warned class. Half o of ‘tho e who varied labels 


of. the areas of our interest. In coding ‘the the open question (classified as “other”), a 
and over two-thirds of those who denied the 


existence of class or could no not give any 


replies, we ‘combined information from the 

whole battery of open-ended questions. 

found that 12 per sank ak ‘our respondents _ answer at all on the open question, called 

had no conception of a class order; 6 per — working class when given ‘the: 
understood t ‘the questions well ‘enough ternatives. — ‘ 

to explicitly deny that a class order existed — of 

in the United States; 5 5 per cent recog- e various types of respondents, we found 

nized a a class order, ‘disapproved that, those who called themselves upper or 

of it so strongly that they did not want to __ upper-middle were mostly professional men; 

a scribe it, ‘or said it was too complex ‘| those who called themselves middle or lower- — 


‘describe: 10 per cent s wiht ts two middle on both the « open and closed “ques 

} busi- 
‘strata; 42 per cent claimed it consisted of 
three strata ; 20 per ¢ cent recognized esmen, or clerks; w 


7. Strata; and 5 per cent detected five or more Who c called ‘themselves: middle on the of open 


an 


strata. but working on the closed questions tended 


‘those described a system with | to be skilled or semi-skilled workers, The 
given number of strata, 61 cent used both 
as ‘Ge mae of differentiation in- 
and/or the style of life it bought; 
per cent mentioned a specific occupational OPEN C Questions 
level as the = criterion (such a as “pro- Identificatior 
fessional’ 9 per cent used morals on Closed Questions: 3 


cluding motivation to work); 16 per cent = Questions _ NU UM M LM W LN. 
insisted that _ there ‘was no single criterion; 


Upper- middle 9 
red among family background, education or 


training, and innate ability. Ethnic cri synonym: 97 1 * 

ria tom used. category of Lower- middle 7 
Working or 

orals was most popular as the secondary — 


ynonym 
criterion. As has” been noticed before, there 


and those higher ‘the scale to stress Other 
quality and morals.2 
n describing their oy own class position Other 


Sixty-n -nine per cent of our respondents spon- Denies 


12 Hadley Cantril, Social _ ho answ er 39 2 27 


and Economic Class,” Journal of Abnormal 219. 10 41 27 26103 


Social Psychology, XXXVIII (1944), pp. 74-80. 


13 
Marti 


ones which appear lenters list (as 
amended by us). The details are shown in ers, 
Table 5, which cross-classifies the open and 
id 
| al 
| 
most 
« 
 Alth 
varie 
The 
syste 
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| ~patic 
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COMPARISON OF INDEXES OF socto ECONOMIC STATUS 


mostly se semi-skilled operative es. “certain variables occupa 
It appears, then, that if sufficient probes tion such as education, self- identification, 
“are used it is possible to get a description of _and the interviewer’ Ss impressionistic rating” val 
the class sy stem with open-ended questions. the subject. The second factor was com- 
Although there is: some denial and much “posed of ecological measures plus those of 
variation, ‘there is also a core of consensus. the status of the parents of the and 
majority of our “respondents | saw the wife. 
system as a rough ¢ division of the population two common factors for 4 
into three or four strata 1 representing occu- most of the mutual variance of the original - 
pation -con els, Almost half spon- The little that remained was studied 


on them, they made finer distinctions and — lated to each other after their mutual rela-_ 
a further divided | themselves into a lower- tionships common factors were 
middle range of white collar: workers controlled. These turned out to be “mainly 

an upper working « class range of successful clusters of “indexes that» ‘were replicating 

blue collar workers. The closed answers pro- oe of the same variable, a further 
vided more information than the open be- indication of the fact that the two common 
cause they forced the common man group factors “explained” most of the important 


to sub- divi ide themselves the 19 two 


free answers if interpreted with | occupational ‘matrix. prov ved ppc 
13 
Finally, the answers of the respondents 
_ aseries of open-ended questions about their 
conceptions of of the class system and their 


he 


own positions within it 


on 19 stratifica- 
indexes for 219 men the 


see F, M. “Tt was found that 


Martin, “Some Subjective Aspects Social Strati- majority of respondents i in their free answers 


fication,” in Social Mobility in Britain, D. V. Glass, 
| ed, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954. agreed about the basic outlines of a three | 


"The findings suggest that a non-verbal instru- or four class system _occupation- -con- 


ment might avoid some of the difficulties of this — sumption strata. Almost half put themselves — 4 


approach. A study in preparation by J. A. Dav vis 
- indicates that if subjects are asked to place them- 7 ‘into the middle level. Ww hen f faced with the a | 


selves “higher” or “lower” in social standing o— closed alternatives, a third of these changed b 
photographs of people and living rooms, acceptable their ‘minds and called themselves working 
Guttman scales of up to 23 scale types result 


The ng f this: 
meaning or 1S inconsistenc 
(which show strong association with standard class. 


‘Measurement indexes). 
d 


st (as _—s sets of questions tended to be skilled work- all, in varying degrees, measured the same  é §G 
wn. in ers, the confused men who denied or had underlying dimension. For rough purposes, 
n and no conception of class or used a special this common component could be conceived = 
terest- - Jabel for their position on the open questions _ of as a single dimension or general factor. | 
r used “eed used middle on the closed tended to be However, a more precise statement would 
work- ? small businessmen, whereas the persons who be that the battery of indexes showed two — 
ve the 
fixed” 
> Class 
over 
orking 
labels 
her”), | 
ed the = 
any 
called 
n the 
ms of a 
found | — 
er or 
‘men; 
lower- 
ques: a 
those 
open 
ended 
~The 
both 4 
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INTRA. OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE DIFFERENTIATION: 


Univesity 


— paper deals with a d prob- general public * or by students, we 
lem in the social stratification of occu- with the evaluations -made by 


pations. “Most research in this area has incumbents of the positions to be rated. qi 


prestige differences ‘should be be noted, however, that although the 
among occupations and begs the question incumbents made the ratings, they rated 
of intra-occupational variability. It is sug- the positions, not each other. he eel 


gested that there may be as” much or more ‘The main objectives of this inquiry are: 

= _ variability in prestige within many occupa- first, to determine if there are significant 
| = tional categories as among them. . The cen- differentials in prestige within this | -occupa- — 
: tral concern of this inquiry, one phase of tional | category ; second, to investigate the 
the Harvard School Executive Role Studies,? determinants of intra-occupational prestige - 
is with the differential prestige associated in superintendency 
specific positions of. school superin-— ; 
tendent, an occupation having characteristics 
of both professional and executive positions.* 


Another unique aspect of this inquiry de- 


‘First, “how were the prestige scores 


serves emphasis. Whereas" “most studies of tained? 
= occupational stratification have been con- _ ‘The Sample. In connection with the larger 
project of which this study i is a part, a forty- — 


eight per cent stratified random sam- 
ple® of the superintendency positions in 


4 +*A condensed version of this paper was pre- ie 
Massachusetts had been drawn. The | | 


cerned | with prestige evaluations 


; omaed at the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciological Society, September, | 1954. The authors project is based on lengthy interviews with 


_ and to W. D. Brooks for his able statistical as- - called the ‘ “interview sample.” The present 
_ sistance. This project is being carried on under the Bi sisncdons. of prestige is based on a questa 
joint sponsorship of the Laboratory of Social Ree 
on lations and the Graduate School of Education at For example, see NORC, of. cit. 
University under grants from the Rocke- Cf. Mapheus Smith, “An Empirical Scale of 


J 
are indebted to A. W. McEachern, J. Kahl © the 105 men in this sample; this” will be 


and E. F. Borgatta for their incisive criticisms ; 


feller and Kellogg Foundations. Prestige Status of Occupations, American 


National Opinion Research Center, “Jobs Sociological Review, (April, 1943), pp. 185-92 | 
and Occupations: A Popular Evaluation” in Reine HL C. Lehman and P. A. Witty, “ Further Study 
hard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset (eds.), of the Social Status of Occupations,” — Journal of 
— Class, Status and Power, A Reader in Social Strati- - Bieeed Sociology, (September, 1931), pp. 101- 
fication, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1953, pp. . 12; W. H. Form, “Toward an Occupational Social a. 
; 411-426. For a description — and summary of the Psychology,” Journal al of Social Psychology, (Augus 


studies of Counts, Deeg Paterson, Hartman, 1946), pp. 


be ~ and other students in this area, see Mayron The bases of stratification were (1) 
| Pe 


K. Welch, “The Ranking of Occupations on the cal area of the state » (2) population | of the com- 
4 a of Social Status,” Occupations, bE (January, | aw type of superintendency, (ie. union 
19 49), Pp. or non-union), (4) a ratio based on the per capita 

_2¥For a brief description of the various phases assessed valuation of the community and the per 
- of this project, see Neal Gross and Ward S. i, pupil community expenditure for education. Super- — 
“Some Methodological Problems Eight-Hour were placed in two matched samples 

Interv iews,” American Journal of Sociology, UX, on the basis of these four criteria, and the inter- 
(November, 1953), pp. 197-204. view sample was chosen by a random selection 
8 Superintendents are expected to be competent from each matched pair. Seven superintendencies 


in technical educational matters, such as curriculum | ‘could not be matched. The “population of superin- — 


_ development, as well as to assume general adminis- tendencies” to which this study generalizes is the 
trative responsibility. Educators view -administra-_ of 210 which could 
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mailed to these same men one 7 


o this superintendency as a gain or loss in 


the completion of the interviewing professional standing. 


ents; this will be called the check list categories read: 


Replies were received from 91 superinten 


As a check against possible non- — Some gain in professional standing i 


bias, the questionnaire : sample was compared 


_ by means of a a chi square test with the pop- A great loss in preernccem standing _ 


4 
“lation in terms of size of community ac- 


cording to the 1950 census.§ It was con- _—On the completion of this checking opera- 
cluded that the questionnaire sample could — tion they 1 were asked, first, what three cri- e 
be accepted as an of the popula- teria they felt most superintendents would 
tion of superintendents. eg | in judging whether one superintendency 


Question Wording. The usual approach to had a higher or lower. professional s standin > 


obtaining the prestige ranking of occupa- than another; second, whether they per- 


tions is to . ask the respondent to place each — sonally used ‘the same criteria; and third, 


occupation in one of four or five rating cate. ‘if not, what criteria they did use. 


{ - gories. For example, North and Hatt in the ___ By asking for answers in terms of what — 


nnaire 


merican — 
92; 
Study 
rnal of 
yp. 101-— 


1 Social 
August, 


} _ ‘The ace instructions read as follows: : sample; this yielded two prestige scores for 


»graphi- | 
1e com- 
union 

r capita | 


the 


Super- 
samples 


inter- 


selection 7 
ndencies 


a 


BORC study | of 90 occupations asked re- < “superintendents i in general” thought, it was 


as 

spondents to. classify the standing of each hoped to minimize idiosyncratic elements 

occupation as “excellent,” “good, ——. a answers. Eighty-four per cent of the 

_age,” ‘somewhat below a average,” or ‘ ‘poor.” respondents later indicated that they per- 
ratings were ‘sonally us sed the same criteria in judging 
and a total score was computed for each ms professional standing of positions that 

occupation. felt other superintendents would use. 

One of the methodological difficulties of For those who said they used different 

| procedure is the heavy dependence on teria, the e differences were slight. 

vague words like ‘ “excellent,” “average,” and Scoring. find” the prestige score for 
“poor.” In an. effort to minimize this diffi- each position, the five answer categories 
culty in the present study each respondent weighted from to four, total 

asked to compare his own job with each scores: received by each superintendency 
the other superintendencies in the state. computed, and these total scores stand 

=i superintendent tht thus had a 1 stable fr frame ized as if one hundred ratings had bee 


his ratings. ‘This of the scores obtained was 


for men in high prestige systems ; would give - ples, A and B, were e drawn by a randomiza-— 
different ratings than those in low prestige _ tion device from the ar array - of prestige scenes 
_ systems. However, the reliability of the total -_Teceive ed by the respondents. There were no 


significant differences between the “means 


prestige scores ‘received could be tested by 
a split-half technique, for on the average, or variances of the samples."* Prestige 


high prestige positions should still ‘receive scores were then recomputed on the basis 
higher ratings than low prestige positions. of the questionnaires falling in each half 


For at the superintendencies. listed each super intendency, one based on the 
in the following pages please indicate, questionnaires in A and 
checking the appropriate column, whether 
you feel superintendents in “general would relation of ‘these tv two. scores s for the cases in 
consider a move from your present 
The N for number of ratings received varied 
ie The interviewing program was completed Sow from position to position because of a 
1953. out in _casional omissions by respondents. All total 


= 
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th e interview was .99 when en corrected 
the Spearman-Brown formula, indicating pected to a oppor- 
liability f b his f 

a high | degree of reliability for the the prestige ‘a to contribute to this unction? 
scores. school superintendency is the top 


“The scores ranged from a high of 374, position in each | public school system. Be- 
7 i dic cating that nearly everyone said that — cause the position occurs within the context 
4 to move from their position to this one would of formal organization, , the amount of op: 
be “ ‘a great gain i in professional standing,” 4 _ portunity to contribute to the “educational 
to a low of 65, indicating that other super- function will be determined to a large ex- 

endents felt that it would be more than tent by the characteristics of the organiza- 

ome loss in professional standing” to tion. --Further, the fact that there is on only 
osition, one e public school system and one superin- 

, tendency position in each community sug- 
HE DETERMINANTS OF PRESTIGE» > gests that the “ size of contribution’ ” will 
oli. DIFFERENT be determined in part by characteristics of 
Given this range 0 of f scores, the next major community | 
Oo On the basis of this reasoning, it is 


problem was. the analy sis of the e determinants 
a these prestige differences. Postulated that. the functional | 
pe: therefore, the prestige of a given po si- 


Theoretical Considerations. ‘The general 
standing which an an individual assigns to a = will be determined by its ‘standing on 
three general types of criteria: first, mana-— 


iven position 12 may be defined as the re- 
tan of rat ting the tion bong gerial responsibility a as measured by the size 
Of the organization ; second, the quality of 


criteria he feels are relevant; if several cri- | 
school system in of ‘professional | 


J 
ri are tilized, it is a w ighted ummar 
y standards” and third, the: facilities avail. 
judgment. The prestige ofa specific position 
able to the incumbent of the position.’ pe 
‘then becomes the valuation of that position 
fourth characteristic of the superin- 


a population. may be defined opera- 


tionally as judg-— tendency be singled out for 
ments. Special mention. In itself, the salary tied to. 
* a ‘particular p position would: not seem a 


W hat criteria are used evaluating a 
the relevant to the size of contribution | 


position? Davis Moore suggest thai 
differences in prestige between occupations 
are related to the functional importance oi 
the occupation in the larger social system 
and to the availability of qualified | 
sonnel." * But given the functional ‘signifi- 
cance of a single occupation, these factors 


are cuiaianl W hat, then, accounts for dif- 


me 
to the educational function. Like prestige, 


‘it is a type of reward. As such, it would be 
4 expected to be an | index of the the criteria listed 
pre It is, however, a measure of reward 

received from the local community, not from 
fellow professionals (which is_ 

for” the present prestige analysis). It m 
ee a criterion of prestige in the se sense that 
it measures the local ‘esteem for the ‘position 
and/or education in general, and this esteem 
can be considered a facility for the per-— 
formance of the educational function. That. 


ferential intra- occupational prestige? Our 
_ working hypothesis in answer to this ques- _ 
tion was 2 as follows: the: prestige of one 
specific position will be higher than that of | 
another to the extent that the position allows 4 


the incumbent to m my larger contribution 
“4 — a a arger C ution is, the higher the regard in which educators 


to the “function.” In general terms ‘akg 
a 
“function of Reinet public “education is to are held by the local community, the better 


“4 4 the educational function can be performed. 


socialize | children in certain aspects of. the 
Finally, salary reflects certain factors which 


some writers refer to as “status.” It refers to loca- 

tion in a social system. The term ‘ ‘position” is “er consideration ‘of Parsons’ treatment of the ranges of 
because of the ranking of differentiation of instrumental achievement struc- 
‘status.” tures. The classification and usage of terms are not 
13 Kingsley Davis and Wilbert Moore, “Some identical, however. Cf. Talcott Parsons, The Social 

Review, X (April, 1945), pp. 242 249. pp. 157-161, 161.0 
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TIONAL PRESTIGE. DIFFERE} VYTIATIO 


TABLE 1, CLASSIFICATION OF CRITERIA MENTIONED retical grounds, The next question then be- ‘ 


_ By SUPERINTENDENTS AS DIFFERENTIATING _ 


PerCentof 
Per Cent Superintendents 
of Replies 


14 


= A Four respondents did not tid this aspect 


are extraneous to the present frame | of refer- — 
ence, such a s the length of time that the 
present incumbent h has held the Position, 
Findings. In an effort to. investigate the 
q ‘tating criteria used by respondents, we had — 
asked, “What three criteria do you feel 
would use in judging 
whether one superintendency had a higher 
or lower r professional standing than 
other?” The replies to this question are 
for classified i in Table 
tied to fact that ‘all but cent of the 
1 
| _Teplies could be classified into the four cate- 


ibution 
restige, 
yuld be 
a listed 
reward 
ot from 
public” 
[t may 
veaning 
se that 
yosition 

esteem 
per- 


ing on 
mana-— 
he size 
lity of 
ssional 


-avail- 


by 49 ‘per cent or more of re- 
_ spondents suggests that superintendents say 
they are using basically the same evaluative 


Number of 


Percent ofteachers  _ 


1. That with 4 yeardegrees 
-Pupil-t teacher ‘ratio? 


ucators 


ia 
Equalized val. per r pupil Mie 
5. Support per pupil 
16 may be accepted as significant. nt at the 


J because of the phrasing a teacher | ratio” 


- comes, “Can ‘an prestige scores be predicted by 


gories and that all the categories are 


criteria as have been postulated on theo- 


fa 


+The negative correlations involving g this variable are in the expected direction. They are negative 

rather than “teacher- ratio.” 


~ the actual rankings of school systems on the 


Statistics published by ‘State and profes es- 
sional educational organizations provide ; a 


tercorrelations of the | 
_ The amount of responsibility as measured 
byt the > number of of pupils correlated with the 
“prestige score .78. 
_ The professional quality of the school 
system as indexed by two variables, the per 
aia cent | of teachers with four year degrees and 
“the pupil- teacher ratio, correlated with pres- 
tige .33 and - ‘respectively. (The latter 
correlation is negative of 
ing ‘pupil- teacher r 


The two measures | of facilities, 
assessed valuation per pupil and financial 
"support per pupil, yield correlations of .35 
and .43 respectively. A third measure, me- 
dian salary of teachers, might be used as 


‘the staff; Telative to the superintendency 
_ position, however, it is best thought of as 
a facility. It correlates with prestige 86.0 

Finally, the superintendent’ ‘salary 

lates with prestige .89. 

Thus, salary constitutes ‘the best st single 
predictor of prestige, with two other | featnee; 


TABLE 2. Amonc SEVEN INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 


05 5 level, 


'=.23 may be accepted as significant at 


+= 


> 


= 


= 


ex- 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
and salary of Taste 3. TABLE OF THE Contrrsu- 
IN ITALICS) AND THE JoINT Con- | 
_ TRIBUTIONS (28:83;r13) OF Stx VARIABLES 
TO THE EXPLAINED VARIANCE IN 


correlation of . 89, accounts for 79 per cent ariable a 2 Total 


bs 
the variance in prestige. Further analysis * 


q 
« 


not improve the prediction. That is, the « 

all of the variance that can be explained by 5, Support/pupil O1 . 00° 00 00 
the various measures of responsibility, facili- 7. Salary pole: 22 .04 .00 .03 .02 .42 .73 
ties and professional quality, plus more. The tions 


‘single ‘exception to this statement, interest-| 
ingly enough, is the variable median salary 
~ of teachers. Together the two salary meas- 5 second and most important, | because it is 
for 88 percentofthe variance. Consider the problem facing a rater at- 
Leaving» “median : salary aside, combining tempting to evaluate specific positions. ns. He 
= the other five variables with salary increases has some knowledge of how different posi- * ~ conce 
the correlation with prestige from to tions compare with each other on some cri- becat 
only 90. However, by examining the beta ‘teria, but little or or no knowledge of their syste 
- coefficients for each variable , it is possible respective standings on other standards. In - gize c 
to determine how much each variable con- : addition, only for comparatively few posi- aa comm 
tributes to the explained variance. The beta ~ tions” does he have relatively complete in- 
“Squares, shown on the diagonal of Tabie 3, formation. It i is for these positions, in 
indicate how much each variable contributes — may be termed his. reference » school systems ms, 
r: to the explained variance independently of ¢ that he must develop a basis for the evalua- 
all the other variables, while non- diagonal | tion of positions in other school systems. A 
cells” (28:8 indicate the joint contribu- If in his reference systems about which he 
tion of each pair of variables to the explained has extensive knowledge, he feels that the 


“visible factors” are associated with the less 


- Table 3 shows that over half (.42/. 83) of : visible factors , he will use these visible fac- 

, the explained variance is accounted for by tors as his ‘index of prestige for those posi-— 
salary com pletely inde pendently tions about which he has no other knowledge. 
other variables, while an additional 37 per a this analysis is correct and if the ge 3 ' 

cent ( 31/. 83) is accounted for by salary factors positively -inter-correlated, it 
in conjunction with them. Only 12 per cent should be | possible ‘to predict prestige on 

“al (.10/.83) is accounted for by the other vari- the basis of these visible factors alone, with-— 

= independently of salary. reference to the actual standings of the 
Therefore, the working hypothesis must positions on other criteria. The factor of 
consensus among raters, which might _ be € ex- 


is ‘obtained not by using variables which | pected to be e important, drops ou out. For even 
‘measure the opportunity to contribute to though raters start out with different 
the “function ¢ of the position, but by using 4 teria in mind, if they end by using the same 
"t the single variable, salary, which does ; not index, , there 1 will be consensus regarding the is | 
fit neatly into the intial theoretical slieie. prestige of the position. On this basis, the P 
_ Furthermore, salary i is not just a convenient — : prestige attributed toa position may reflect © 
index x to use i in place of other variables; its the standing of the position on all the cri- 
relation to prestige is largely independent of teria of contribution to function imperfectly, — i 
these other predictors. this is to be expected, for empirical | 
ca can this” be explained? It is sug- prestige systems are built on imperfect | 
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4 _INTRA- OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE ‘DIFFERENTIATION 


the fact that, of the measures of contribu- but also for differences between occupations — 
tion to” function, the two best predictors -oe and in the broader field of social stratifica- ‘ig 
the two most visible, namely number tion. Most ‘students of stratification 

pupils and median salary of teachers. income, for example, as a symbol of the 


= 


The hypothesis concerning the bas criteria on which evaluation of prestige is 


— weight is given to this reasoning by for the study of intra- -occupational prestige 


of v visible factors determining empirical based. This implies” that there’ is a “teal” 
2 intra- occupational prestige systems rests on prestige system for which — income is only — 
7 the assumption that these factors are in a handy predictor used | by the researcher. = 
Ma fact the the most visible measures available to ‘But such symbols | may also” be handy pre-_ 
raters. Only inferential ev dictors- used the of 
on this point. These sta res 
published by state and professional organiza-_ 
tions and widely circulated among super- 
‘intendents; evidence from ‘interview ma- this. “evaluative a 
terial suggests that ina profession “which dual significance, _as_ symbols and as 
_ in general considers itself underpaid, salary criteria. If this position is accepted, two 
is: a salient feature in the superintendent’ s t types of variation are possible. On the one— 
frame of reference; “this same source indi- hand some people may think of certain fac- 
“superintendents are tors primarily as criteria while others 
concerned with salary schedule differentials 7 mostly the e symbolic aspect. On the other 
because of the competition among school hand, for the same people and the same 
for "qualified personnel ; and finally » variable, the Telative weight of the > 
size of system as a close correlate of size eof aspects ‘might vary under different condi-_ 
community is probably highly tions of knowledge. ‘Under a hypothetical 


matter of general condition of omniscience » Prestige would be 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS nificance as criteria. the absence of com- 


ba working hypothesis | that intra-occupa- in terms of ras about which actors have — 


tional prestige differentials among school or think they have information. In 
Superintendencies are a function of the rela- latter case, prestige is determined by visible. 
to contribute” to the factors in their d dual capacity as criteria 
and ‘as symbols. 


An example may clarify this s suggestion. 
new resident may be considered of “inferior status” _ 


salary, which did not fit “neatly into the 


initial fc formulat It was found that ‘salary _ by his neighbors because he drives a 1940 Ford. 


tant determinant of prestige It will avail the man little status-wise that he is — 


not only in conjunction with the other vari- 2 College graduate, a lawyer, and the scion of a 
_.. Wealthy family if none of these things are known _ 


ables but also independently of them. It was to his neighbors. Until these things are known, the 5 
uggested that the independent contribution man’s status is determined by the Ford, the symbol 


this variable ‘stemmed largely from its to his It no good to say 
that his status is “really” higher and that his 
neighbors are in error, for his status is determined 
ese nndings ave im 1ca ions not on only 
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OCCUPAT TIONS AND THE. CONGRESSIO NAL OTE, 1 


DUNCAN N jr. 
of California, ‘Berkeley 
nth c should be be borne i in mind: 
politics has undergone a transi- participation is somewhat less at the 
tion from a : sectional basis toward a Congressional level; (2 ) the Congressional | : 
basis. Among the factors contributing vote appears to be somewhat more closely 
to this change have been the increasing pre- tTelated to | the voter’ Ss party identification _ 
dominance of urban occupational strata = than is the Presidential vote; * * (3), the party 


and the ins increased appeal made by the Demo- - division of the Congressional vote, like that 


cratic par party to ‘urban working class.” of other party votes centered on relatively 
The extent to which this political change local affairs , shows more stability over time 
has proceeded : and the contrast betwe een sec- than « does the Presidential vote; ® and (4) = 

tional and class Politics can shown with is issues and the personal appeal of cay 
aid of occupational data based on the dates” in various Congressional districts 


1950 Census. . The use of these data gives” i differ in a way in which they cannot in the _ 


rise, in turn, to further interesting questions Presidential contest. 
that can be explored | by combining sample — ‘It is well known that in recent years high © 

» 
survey data an and historical information with "occupational status i the 


Census data. By this combination of has been associated | with Republican voting, 


more e light | can be on nthe and low status with Democratic voting. | 
relation, which has been found repeatedly — 
pre sample survey analysis, is also borne out 


havior, by far the greatest. attention a comparison of occupational -composi- 

been given to the Presidential vote. . The tion and party vote of United | States Con- — 
Congressional vote, which we shall be ‘gressional districts. It holds true primarily 
‘concerned here, may be treated as r roughly * ins urban areas, however, while among rural 


equivalent to that for the Presidency. The “districts it generally does not hold. T 
difference between the two in any Congres- difference between urban and rural areas is 
sional district. presenting two major- party shown in | Table ~The figures this table 


candidates to the voters has rarely amounted — are the correlation coefficients between party 
to more than ten per cent of the total in ~ choice and occupational status for various 


‘recent years.® Yet there are certain differ- _ types of districts i in four recent elections. 


ences between the Congressional and Presi Int the computation of ‘the corr elation 
“ficients shown in Table the p per cent of 

— Revised version ne paper read at the annual craftsmen, operatives, and non-farm laborers 


meeting of the American Sociological Society, Sep- ' among employed males g given by the 1950 


_ tember, 1954. The earlier stages of this research were Census for areas in each Congressional dis- 
aided by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation trict: was taken as a rough “measure of the 
to the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard — it otential ‘ ‘labor vote,” and will be referred 
University. Later work was aided by the Institute 


Berkeley.  4Some evidence on this point with regard to 


This has been treated, for ex- ‘the Democrats in the 1952 Presidential election is 
ample, by A. N. Holcombe in The New Party given in A. Campbell, G. Gurin, and W. E. Miller, — 
Politics, New ° York: Norton, 1933, and The Middle — Voter Decides, , Evanston: Row, en 1954, 
niversity Press, 1940. 5 For data bensing on the stability the Con- 
See S. Lubell, The of American Politics, gressional vote see Moos, op. cit., pp. 13m., 110; 

New York: Harper, 1952, pp. 28-57. - on the stability of county votes see V. O. Key, Je | _— 

Malcolm Moos, Presidents, Politics, and Coat- = “Partisanship and County Office: The Case of | 


‘tails, Baltimore: The Johns: ‘Hopkins Press, 1952, Ohio,” American Political Science Review, XLVI 


pp. 7-23, 179-212. (June, 1953), p. 526. 
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4 occu PATIONS AN 


D THE CONGRESSIONAL | VOTE, 1940-1950 


to as the per cont “labor. The figures in 1 urban s strata | constitute a smaller part of 


each column, corresponding to a 


given year, , labor force 


in-rural areas. But this explana- — 


correlation coefficients between per cent does not account quantitatively for the 


Democratic and per per cent labor for or groups « of | 
districts ranging from | urban to rural. The 


per cent and Per 
those districts having less. than per cent 
of employed “males engaged in farming. In 


ers: and farm laborers, the correlations are 
smaller. In the districts having 10.0 pe per 
cent or more farmers and farm laborers, no 
single correlation coefficient differs sienifi- 


districts having a higher proportion of hw comand to a substantial difference in 
20.0 per cent” farmers, the ofr 


great differences in size and sign of the c cor- 


relation coefficients _ between urban, sub- 

urban, and ‘tural areas , such as. may be nll 

in the first three rows of Table 1. From the og 

first row to the second, a difference of less ' 


than 10 per cent in the proportion of farmers 


the size of r. In the third row, with fewer 


ake 


uniformly negative. — 
The fact that the 


cantly from zero at the .05 level. ees "cent labor and per cent Democratic is great- 
might be e supposed that the correlation est in urban areas: that t 


TABLE CORRELATIONS OF Per CENT OF Two-Party VoTE DEMOCRATIC WITH | PER 


Per Cent Farmers 
Farm L abor 


Tes. District 


40. 0-49. 
-50.0-59.9 


CENT Non-FARM 


ror U. S. House or REPRESENTATIVES 


Number of too small for calculation 


bier 
nt between per cent Democr: 


per cent labor would naturally be —_— 


eal rural than in u rban areas, because the 
data used in this paper are 
on the United States of 


“teristics of and Vol. Ill, Census 
Tract Statistics, , with the aid of information from 
_ the Congressional Directory and local maps. The 
a _—Reasure of per cent “labor” ’ defined above was 
used in an alysis of rural areas in preference 
another status measure discussed below, because 
it varied areas to dis- 
_ tinguish among them. The distinction between — 
urban and rural areas here will be based o 


de 
parties is much less closely related to this 


the political of the occupations | 


here classified as * “labor” differs from urban 
to rural areas. Among urban residents some- _ 
one whose occupation is in the “labor” cate . * 
~ gory is fairly likely to prefer the Democratic a 
party; someone in a higher-status | occupa- a 
tion (e.g., professional or managerial) i 
likely to vote Republican. Among rural resi- 
nts the cleavage between the two major __ 
occupational division. In rural areas it would 
appear that the party choice of a laborer’ 
or a professional depends 1 more on | the tra- 
‘dition of his community or area a than on his | 
occupation. The politically important ‘com- 
munication groups to which the individual 
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Analysis of Political Behavior in G. 11 Leo A. Goodman, ‘Ecological Regressions 


thus be e supposed to be based to another. This bolds for all re- 

relatively more on occupations in urban gions except the South and is s ‘shown in 

“areas, 1 relatively mor more on other: charac- Table 2 
teristics, s, such ‘as community membership, For the calculations the results of which 
in rural areas are shown in Table 2, the proportion of pro- 
Why does the political significance of the fessional ‘technical workers, together 
‘non-farm labor o occupations differ from urban the managers, officials, and proprietors 
_ to rural areas? The fact that there are ‘Tela- ; (exclusive of those classified as farm mana- 


tively fewer persons in these occupations in gers) among employed males was 


il 4 


rural areas is not enough to account for the an inferential measure of the average socio. 


difference. It may also b be that the political — economic status « of an urban Congressional ; 
interests of various farm: “groups dominate district. This measure reflects more accu- 
those of non-farm groups in rural areas and rately the presence of low- status service 
that the full answer lies in the analysis of | workers than does the measure of per cent . 


farm | politics. However, another general ap- labor used above.* Even with thi “increase — q 


proach seems fruitful: the party choice of the accuracy of measurement, only one 
rural voters may be formed and maintained © _ difference between regions can be found that - 


to a large extent through the persistence of is significant at the .05 level. Thus, there is cM ; 


a close-knit and homogeneous political | lead- considerable similarity among regions of 
ership in . rural communities. Thus the p posi- the country in the relation between occupa- 
of the individual voter in a communi- tions and party choice in urban areas. 
ete ‘group and pressures" toward The regression coefficients shown in Table 

“consensus | in that group may contribute to 2 appear at first glance m merely to -Substan- 
this rural- urban difference. tiate the similarity among regions. in urban 


The following -hypothes , therefore politics. Yet they can reveal more if they are 


suggested: where a high degree ot community compared inferences: based the 


integration exists with a high degree of con- known political preferences of indiv idual 
s who have various occupations. ‘If 


munity, party “will sample survey data on the Presidential elec- 


become assimilated to and be perpetuated by tion of 1948 are classified by whether a 
this value system. Thus, a ‘small community respondent’s ’s head of family is in tl the 


oof this kind will tend to have a one-party fessional managerial group or not, a hypo- 
tradition, perpetuated by the consensus of thetical regression line may be “calculated 
‘its leaders, and result will correspond and compared with those in Table Th 
an ‘more to a sectional or regional politics than — hypothetical regression line is far less steep, 
to a class politics. To examine and elaborate — however, than those in Table 2; that is, for 
various aspects of this hypothesis, it is de e- | a given change in the per cent professional | 
sirable to consider in detail the political — and managerial, it predicts a much smaller — 


behavior of urban and rural seen change in the per cent Democratic. __ 


tions by Goodman 11 provides a systematic 
procedure comparing lines 


d In the areas othe United States based on aggregates, such as of Table 
q (those having fewer than five per cent — 2, with relations based on individuals, 3) q 


# - farmers), the relationship between the Con- it may be —_ to compare the two sorts of 
cupational composition of the district has 8 This reflected in an increase 


iy been remarkably uniform from one region in the correlation between occupations and the 


Evidence for a similar relationship between early 1936 is: indicated in Lubell, op. City 
communication, city size, and political attitudes p. 50. 


these 
stant 
those 


i.e 
the 


calcu 


in ali 


én _— vote, as can be seen by comparing Tables 1 and 2. = 
_ ©The uniformity of the urban Democratic vote 


discussed in S. M. Lipset, P. F. Lazarsfeld, A. HL 10 See, for ‘Campbell, wit 


Barton, and Jj. Linz, “The Psychology « of Voting: Op. . cit., p. 72. 


(ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology, Cambridge: and Behavior of Individuals,” | American Socio- 


Addison. Wesley, 1954, Vol. II, p. Jogical Review, 18 1953), pp. 663-664. 
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Mountain and Pacific 64 0.43, 


CCUPA IONS AND THE CONGRESSIONAL VOTE, 1940-1950 i | 


OccuPATIONA STATUS AND CONGRESSIONAL Party CHOICE IN URBAN DIsTRICTS, BY REGIONS OF 


Region 1944 £1946 1948 1950 =+Approximate N 


England 


fiddle Atlantic 78 
Border 


Central and Plains 


“s * The index of occupational status used | is the proportion of professional and managerial workers 7 
among employed males. The indicated regions include urban Congressional districts in the following rr 
states; New England: Mass., Conn., R. I.; Middle Atlantic: N. J., N. Y., Pa.; Border: Ky., Md., Mo., , 
_W. Va.; Central and eased Ill, Ind. , Mich. » Minn., Ohio, Wis.; Mountain ‘and Pacific: Calif., Colo., Ore - 7 


Regression constants are in the equation Ye=a+bX, w where Ye e=expected per Democratic, 


a data more directly. If the political difier- vey data’ in this nature of the 
ences between districts were attributable regression coefficients in Table 2 indicates 


solely to occupations, grouped according to ‘that in those districts where there ; are more 
whether | they were _professional- -managerial professionals a1 ‘managers, there’ are also 
or not, with a c constant proportion — Demo- more re Republicans a1 among those - having o other 
cratic in each group, one could then estimate “occupations, There are, therefore, residential 
these proportions from the regression | con- groupings, | whose presence is indicated by | 
stants. ‘proportion Democratic among the per cent of professionals and ‘managers, 
those who were not professionals or mana- in which general Political tendencies exist. 
gers would be estimated by the constant a, 


ie, the "proportion Democratic in a hypo- Gan data, ‘the of departure i in an 


es. —_ district having no professionals or area from that predicted on the basis of in- 


crease 
d the 
and 2. 


c vote 


Miller, 


essions 
Socio- 


and managers voting Democratic would be 


‘Managers The proportion of characteristics 1 may be ‘ascertained, 


a+b, because the slope of the regression tically effective social groupings in the area. 
line would depend on the difference between ‘ Suggestion that" explain the 


the proportions | of the two "steepness of these regression lines has 


"groups voting Democratic. When a+é i Ss advanced by C . Wright Mills, who predicts — 
calculated, however, ‘it is seen to be negative that in time the white- collar workers will 


in, almost every case. ae og | tend to follow the leadership of some ne other 


The fact that party choice varies sO ‘much © group—business | or labor—whichev er wins 


’ more, for a given variation in per cent pro- the contest for p power." 12 One might suppose 
fessional managerial, than would be wis Gis 
expected on this simplified assumption, indi- Wright Mills, White Collar, New York: 


cates this occupational classification is Oxford, 1951, pp. 350 ff. Mills’ definition of white- 
e underlying variable but -. collar occupations includes managers and salaried — 
merel an index of it. lj professionals as well as salespeople and office work- 
y ani er measure ers; but possibly the political behavior of 
and workers will test this prediction. 


| 


and inferences drawn concerning the poli- 
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t rat if ‘this hypothesis were true in a his- gone without two- -party n the 
. torical sense, it might also be true from general election, when a Democratic or Re- 
place to that white-collar workers | publican candidate has cross- filed and won 
dominant yong thereby “causing the shows an association with 
status districts to be even more Republican occupations: of _ constituents. If a cutting 
and the low-status districts Democratic. point is established at the proportion of pro- 
"Analysis of occupational distributions fess ional and "mana gerial workers 
casts doubt | on this conjecture if the white — ponding» to SC 50 ) per cent Democratic on m the 
collar group is considered equivalent to ‘regression line’ (1950), all ten in- 
Census classifications “clerical” and “sales” _ Stances of successful Republican cross- filing 
the urban districts having high | from (1944 through 1950 are i in districts 
of these groups do not differ more than this proportion, | and nine 


other, beyond what would be expected vin ‘this ak in districts having less 

socio-economic status. These white- than proportion. Thus, in almost every 
_ collar groups tend to live in the same oe Which 

professionals and managers, not "expected to do so on the basis of voting in 

necessarily to vote like them. other urban areas. | 


Iti is clear, however, t that some voters other In New York : City, there is an important — Y 
= the professionals and managers to the relationship: the vote for | 


their who live in status urban Democratic candidates in this period has 


“for status occupations. nce 
and live in low-status areas. For a full to ‘support ‘marshaled o 
planation of the steepness of these regres- the Liberal or American Labor 
sion lines, ‘it seem ms necessary to consider. even when these votes are omitted from the 
urban communication groups having bases calculations, the effect persists. ‘The remain- 
_ other than occupation. The fact that in many — ing discrepancy is associated with the i 
large cities ethnic and religious groupings | 
coincide closely with areas of Republican party, more than would be expected on an 
or Democratic preference and with areas 7. occupational basis. A full explanation of the 
"high or low status suggests a further expla-_ situation would r require more detailed analy- — 
nation. Communication within groups of this sis of the ethnic groups and “minor parties 
type may account for the degree of similarity New York City. 
—_ “of voting behavior in an area, beyond what The ten urban Congressional districts of 
be on an occupational South did not conform to the nation-wide 
mocratic 


port. for this hypothesis, since the affiliation of these 
of ethnic and religious groups with particular ‘Southern districts resemble Northern 


political parties much less pronounced tricts with close two- -party contests; and 
on the Pacific Coast than on the Atlantic. 
- the roll- call votes of the representativ es they 


‘For exemple, Isich Catholics and elected in 1948 , as selected by the C CIO, re- 


Protestants dominate the two parties in 
wo parties in -sembled those of | Republicans from. similar 
“Massachusetts to an extent that has no : 


In two ar areas the South there The analysis keading to this conclusion was 


based on a preliminary classification of New York 


lationship “between po and party Congressional districts according to whether their 
representation in Congress and the State Assembly 


« choice discussed above. . In the urban dis- Ww as Jewish or not. For helpful suggestions on this 
 tricts s of California a number of ‘seats have the w is indebted to S. M. L 


case ‘the party which won would have been i 


ings of Jewish voters toward the Democratic > ¢ 
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OCCUPATIONS ‘AND THE CON GRESSIONAL ‘VOTE 1940-1950 
may be that i in these districts of districts is still signific antly different 
the relation of legislative behavior | to con- ._ zero, but less so than for urban areas. ts “a 
_ stituency interests is controlled to some de- Part of the difference in extent of associa- 
gree the primary” y rather than in the tion is due to regional differences which did 
general election. appear in the urban areas. Certain 
tricts, such ; as ‘those i in the coal- -mining areas 
Pennsylvania, st Virginia, and Vir- 
 ginia, show a lower “Democratic 
cts of the vote than would be 


cent farmers pected of non- 


) per 


PARTY CHOICE IN DISTRICTS, 1938-1950 


we 


=, 


PERCENT DEMOCRATIC 
TWO-PARTY VOTE FOR CONGRESS 
4a 


See 


= 


District ‘boundaries as of 1950 were used, and ‘the ‘Congressional vote was averaged over the ‘oe 
ene, ns aor those election years in which the district existed with its 1950 boundaries | 


among employed males, ‘combination of labor. Whether this efiect is due to 
observed. The correlation between per cent J 
labor and pee cent | Democratic i in this group 


August, 1950. data : at hand nd; but again the use of -occupa- 


15 This control is probably less "stringent 
i would be the case in the North, partly because of tional data suggests a worthwhile — 


Patterns of localism in voting pointed out by Key for further investigation. 


in Southern Politics, and partly because of the ih those se districts having 20.0 per cent or 


primaries are contested. more” farmers and farm laborers, we find 
that the occupational pattern observed above 


Hons, Districts,” Politics, 15 88), As absent and a sectional pattern of party 


pp. 197-210. choice i is The decline of the 
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shown in Table 1. The appearance of associations between 
- sectional characteristics is shown in Figure . and party identification in various regions of 
which indicates the average per cent Demo- the country. While the Republican party is | 
- cratic in each of these “rural” districts over the party of higher status outside the South, - 
the period 1938-1950. The heavily shaded the Democratic party | has been n that ¢ of com- 
areas in Figure 1 include those rur rural districts — munity leaders in the South, and tradition- 
that were won by at least 60 per r cent of the -ally the party of the Negro in the South has 


yote—the “safe” districts for one party or been the Republican party. The “States? 


the other. The less densely shaded areas in- Rights: Democrats, Tepresenting the core of 


direction’ 1 the shading” indicates which | from higher than from lower status groups. 18 
party prevailed, on the average, during this All these observations are consistent with — 
period. From Figure 1 it can be seen that hypothesis that in rural areas high 
the “safe”? rural districts. of each major prestige in the community is associated with 


are ‘concentrated in a more or less" ‘membership the > dominant party. 


less. than 60 per cent of the vote. ‘The “South, ‘tended to recruit thelr suD upport. more 


contiguous area in the eastern two-thirds of Before these hypotheses - regarding | the 
the country. rural community can be accepted, however, 


te hat factors underlie this pronounced they must be confronted by the known ex- a 
rural sectionalism, which exists in all major ann of political change in rural areas and 
regions of the United States except the must be shown to take > these into account. 


Rocky Mountain and Pacific ‘states? One example of a region in which “safe” 


- possibility i is that the electoral sy sy stem, em, with rural districts are not found is the Rocky 
single-member constituencies and plurality Mountain and Pacific States, as sh shown in 


accentunies 16 Another Figure 1. To a certain degree, of course, the 
Ties i in the structure of the rural community. existence: of a ‘ “close” district may mean 
A marked degree of traditional voting in nothing more than the skillful combination 
‘peal areas has been noted by Key, not only of one-party areas: by a state legislature; 
4 the South but also in states north of the but to find the western third of the country 
Ohio River. 17 Votes of these areas in recent | without any “safe” rural ee 


times have been sl ‘shown to be similar to > some explanation.” 
votes of the same areas in the 1890's and To resolve ‘this. question, it is necessary 


even to the sides’ taken in these areas at return to” the notion of f the s stable rural 


the time of the Civil War. Moreover , this cor community. If a rural community is unable 


‘perpetuation of -of political tradition has to maintain a close-knit and generally re- 
curred: to a greater extent in rural than in group of leaders, then it should no. 


urban areas. This evidence : a 


ty tends 
consensus than the urban attitudes the ‘settlers who “established 
a capacity for the perpetuation of its politi- them. A certain extent of further ‘ced 


-values and standards over a longer into a community may be tolerated without 
period the rupture of this tradition; the potential 


‘The | hypothesis: that the community ¢ con leaders a among the newcomers m may be as- 


-sensus on prestige rankings ‘maintains these similated into ‘the: dominant roup, as are 
ie 16 This has been suggested by M. Duverger in  18Data to this effect are given in F. Mosteller, : 
_ Liinfluence des systémes électoraux sur la vie poli- et al., The Pre-Election Polls of 1948, New York: 
tique, Paris: Armand Colin, 1950, pp. 38-42. Science Research Council, 1949, p. 363. 
Persistence of party choice in Tennessee is This fluctuation of party control in Western 


shown, in Southern . 77. The article on “counties ‘is also in and Mildred 
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the native sons of the community. But when this change will take place through a switch 
He migration é exceeds this extent, newcomers to the other major party. In rural areas we 
who differ in attitude from the residents n may y may’ observe both pronounced political sta- 2 
generate a new status system of their own, bility, relative to urban areas, and changes 
and the opportunity for political of entire communities from their traditional 
may increase. The fact ‘that there has been party to a third party. We do not asarule 
great transfers of the vote back 
reasonable to associate ‘the ‘political close- _ forth between the two major parties; and 
on occasions when we see this at the Presi- 
"process. The: classification of a community « dential Tevel, as in South Carolina in 1952, 
as s potentially | stable or not, therefore, de- we e do not see it in the Congressional \ vote. 
pends not merely on the per cent of farmers community areas 
among those currently residing there, but political preference must, therefore, 
- clearly distinguished from the “independent” 
gration, which influence its capacity ‘for voting of individuals in urban are: areas who are 
perpetuating a stable ‘tradition accessible. to the communications and in and influ-- 
Another type of political change in rural of the other major party. 
areas must also be considered: the develop- The | participation of rural communities | 
ment of support for new political parties. in the formation of new political parties can 
Against the evidence of rural stability that — also be considered with regard to the genesis _ 
has been cited above, one might ask what of © their pre “present 1 major-party © ponent 
processes were involved : in rural support for Bitter contests in which the whole community 
movements of Populists, the Progres- i is involved may dissociate the community a 
_ sive movements of 1912 and 1924, the Non- — values from a political party to which they . 


Farmer- Labor Party. Even though agrarian Civil ar ‘ond its aftermath, un- 


was was quiescent in the decade matched any that have arisen since, have 


mel 


“Democrats centered in the rural South in tics? To a lesser extent the transfer c of ae 
period, Tegiance from a traditional party to a new 
take into account this sort of change party ca can weaken the original tradition and 
the general hypothesis must again be made serve as a basis for later transfer of allegi- 
more precise. It is not the attitude of the ance to the other major party, as- has 
community on issues of the moment that is happened when agrarian movements in tra- 
tmaintained by tradition; it is its identifi-. ‘ditionally Republican areas have joined 
‘7 cation with a party name and allegiance to Democratic party. This type of transfer may 
its symbols. Attitudes ‘on persistent issues help to” account for the a absence of “safe” 
may be maintained along with this Pessina in the rural We et oe 


more likely to take place through the tra- : presence of high-status — 
ditional ‘party in the rural community than _ groups has been associated to Yer one men 
urban. these efforts to “attain: with Republican voting and of lower- 
legitimacy within the traditional party fail, — status groups with Democratic voting in 
1 a the next step is s likely to to be | the creation of urban areas of the United States, but not 
new party In this way the ‘support of tra- in rural areas. This association between 


occupations and the vote in w urban areas is 
> ‘some of the agrarian movements men- quite uniform m from one region to meat 

tioned above, and the support 

“areas to the States? Rights Democrats. 
Thus, while traditional allegiance to one 
party does" not "preclude political change, 
itre renders very ‘unlikely the the possibility that (te 
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further questions of t regarding that the community as 
-characteristic political features of the the decision unit as party i 
deviant cases. Comparison of political data cation. It is further eeiane shen. i 


fore entire areas » with results” of sample s sur- is most likely to be true when the community 


at ttitudes. of a single dominant group p generally re- 


ro or rural a reas, , the | hypothesis is proposed spected by members of the communi my. te ; 


al 
tion groupings to political o of in-migration permitting the the maintenance 
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TICE TO ‘CONTRIBUTORS 
. As an experiment in the ey evaluation of articles, 2 all p papers will now he ecaleied to 7 
= assistant editors and judged without name or institutional identification. It — 
e helpful if contributors to the Review w will attach a cover page giving the title, 
oto» name and institutional affiliation. The first page of the paper should tenn . 
_ the title as a means of identification, but not name and institution, = — 
_ Because articles are read by “several editors, we shall be able to process papers — 
faster if they are sent in duplicate. Be sure, however, to retain a copy in your own files. 
_ The following rules for the ‘preparation of manuscripts and book reviews \ will 
1. All copy, including indented matter, s should be typed “double ‘spaced on White 
standard paper. Lines should not exceed 5-6 inches in length. av. x 
2. Footnotes should be typed double spaced at the end of the article. a er 
i Each table should be typed on a separate sheet. Insert a guide line, e.g. , “Table 
vor at the in the manuscript. Please follow the table 
a 
essential to the discussion. _ 
—e * Figures should be drawn on white paper with India ink. Original tracings or 
drawings should preferably be retained by the author for direct transmission 
printer. Copies should be provided with the manuscript for circulation to editors. 


6. The Review has space for about one-fourth of the articles submitted. ro 
should, therefore, strive for brevit 
Preparation of News. and Announcements 
iy It is suggested that each departm:_at eat assign t to one staff mesiber the responsibility 
for assembling and transmitting news and announcements. 
All copy should be double spaced. We 
_ These columns may include notices of academ mic appointments, including new ap- 
- pointments, promotions, resignations, retirements, and visiting professorships; leaves 
“of absence; deaths ¢ of faculty members, in service or emeriti; special awards , honorary — 
- degrees, and other types of recognition; appointments to governmental and private 
organizations; new training programs and major curricular developments; special 
— projects and grants; conferences and institutes held; and official communi- — 


cations from the offices of affiliated societies. Notices of professional interest are ™ 
welcome from governmental and other non-academic agencies employing sociologists. _ 
cats - Do not include: publications by department members (These will appear in “Publi- 
- cations Received” and many of them will be reviewed.) ; appointments to graduate. . 
_ assistantships: M.A. and Ph.D. _ degrees conferred (The American Journal of Sociology 7 
annually publishes this information.); notices of persons ; working toward advanced — | 
degrees; public lectures and occasional talks; ; papers delivered at conferences; ; and | 
_ Please make notices concise so that as many institutions as possible may be repre- Py, 
| sented. The Review reserves the right to edit or exclude items as indicated by ‘interest | 


the availability of space. ah. 

Time schedule. To insure publication, announcements must be received by the | 
_ Editor not later than the beginning of the third month preceding the month of issue; ha 
e. g. to be included in the October issue, material must be received by July Bx a 
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Central a societies; human ‘the threat “and im- 

was established in 1947 to promote and coordinate _ of disaster, ranging from the individual to 

Fesearch in the physical, biological, and social sci- national level; the human aspects of such 

| ences in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. ce problems as communications, warning organization, 

_ The organization has been particularly concerned 3 rescue, welfare, medical care, evacuation, and logis- _ 

4 w ith problems resulting from rapid changes and _ tics; and the long-te1 term effects and recovery prob- — 
been built up at a total cost of $4,000,000. These  §_ The Committee can provide financial assistance _ 
centers are open to Belgian and foreign scientists. “ for investigations and analyses. Assistance will be 


in “the and biological sciences, increasing ‘from $200 to $2, 000. requiring larger sums, 

attention has been given to studies in the social _ which are especially meritorious and pertinent to 

sciences. A center of sociological research has been the Committee’s interests, can be considered. Pro- 
established at Astrida, - Ruanda-Urundi, to study — posals from graduate students, faculty members, 

the African from the physical and socio-cultural and other qualified investigators will be enter- 

the work of ISRCA may contact Professor van _ _ Inquiries should be directed to the Gace 

den Berghe, Director, Belgian American Educa- or on Disaster Studies, Division of Anthropology and r 

tional Foundation, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, < Psychology, National Academy of Science-National _ 

New York 17, New York. “ae ee wo Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Wash- 


terly review, African Abstracts, offers in English The National on 


fi French summaries of articles appearing in cur- - Armond D. Willis has been appointed ted Excetve 


rent periodicals throughout Europe, Africa, and Secretary, ey a 


studies, ethnology, and languages, it also covers 
material on history, education, the arts, and modern grant te Philipp of thd. 


economic and administrative problems in Africa. | 
wi versity to undertake an _ historical analysis of the 
The review is edited by Daryll Forde. Each annual — = 
validating grounds of scientific. theories together 


volume includes an index subjects, with the social and psychological atmosphere in 
national African Institute, St. Dunstan’s Chambers, 
10/11 Fetter Fleei Street, E.C. 4. Henry” Margenau of University. is 

a examining the basic concepts, definitions, and laws 

employed in the physical sciences. The two com- — 

ponents of scientific definitions—the operational 
and the logical—are being examined in the fields: 
of classical mechanics and thermo- dynamics. _ 


_ Chester I. Barnard is serving on the National 


National Science Foundation has ‘made a 


of Cooperation held its first 
assembly on September 4-5, 1954 in Paris. Partici- _ 
pants from nine countries attended the meeting, 
and the following officers were elected: president, if 
H. F. Infield (U.S.A.) ; vice-presidents, I. Guelfat — 
(Israel) and G. Weisser (Germany) ; general 


Harry Alpert is Program Director for Anthro-— 

secretary, H. Desroche (France) ; pological and Related Sciences and Study Director 


‘First Indian ‘The Advisory Panel for Anthropological and 
held at Dehra Dun, April 17-19, 1955 under the Related Sciences is composed of: Marston Bates, 
auspices of the Agra University. R. N. Saksena 2°0logy, University of Michigan; Luther S. Cress- 4 
served as convener. man, Anthropology, University of Oregon; W = 
‘The Ine. wi versity of Wisconsin; Clyde Kluckhohn, Anthro- 
pology, Harvard University; Rupert Vance, 
take a study of fear among teachers in American’ Sociology, University of North Carolina; and S. L. 
= and high schools. The study will be directed Phe Prom hi 
by Paul Lazarsfeld, assisted by Louis Harris. Washburn, _ Anthropology, University of icago. 


athe Sciences has Barnard College. Bernard Barber (Ph. 


been established with secretarial headquarters at 


to C. West Churchman, Case Institute of. ‘Tech- is on oni one year’s. sabbatical leave, begin 


“Natalie F. Joffe (Ph.D., Columbia) and Leo 
_ The National Academy of Sciences—Ne- Chall joined the department in the spring term. | a 

tional Research Council. The Committee on _ Alfred McClung Lee has been appointed chair-_ 


Disaster Studies interested in in| effects of of the Committee of Social Science 
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“NEWS AND ANNOUNC INCEMENTS 


NAACP Legal ‘Defense and Educational Paul collaborator in the 
Fund, Inc. Department of Economics and Sociology since 
Brown ‘University. Leo -Schnore (Ph.D., Rural Life Branch, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
- University of Michigan, 1954) has been appointed — USDA, has accepted the position of Rural Soci- 
instructor in sociology, ologist, Office of Experiment Stations, Washington, 
University, has served as teaching intern for 1954— 


chairman of the department. Rev. Theodore V. Purcell, S. assistant 


Charles M. Grigg is in charge of. a newly-e es- of psychology and industrial relations, is ‘directing: 
- Nalbandian, research assistant, is completing a ic higan tate College, — asic College. A 
e ‘a study of patterns of dominance in the Providence Centennial Symposium on General Education was 
in Social Science included: Doyle Mikese ocial 
under in consocket, Rhode Island. Science, Drake University ; George | W. Angell, presi- 
dent, State Teachers College of the State Uni-— 
‘The University of Buffalo. Constantine , > of New York; and Ralph W. Tyler, di- 
Yeracaris has been promoted to assistant professor. TC¢tor, The Center for Advanced Study in the 
‘The Evans Research Project, of which he was the Behavioral Sciences. 
director, has recently been completed. The study pe York University ‘In 1955-56 re Depart- ; 
has been appointed as- inaugurating an integrated program of studies in 


- sistant ‘dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. ‘the cultures of Spanish speaking peoples in the 1 


- Norman Miller and Richard K. Pivetz resigned United States. In addition to the usual under- — 


from the department. Mr. Pivetz accepted a posi- “graduate courses in sociology-anthropology and = 


tion at Colby College. $8 © courses in Spanish language and civilization, a new 
Robert Frumkin, Laweence Podell, and course, Cultural Backgrounds of Spanish- 
AL — have been ave been appointed inst instructors : in Groups in the United States, will be given by Joseph — 
Bram, anthropologist. It is planned provide 


: junior or senior years through scholarship arrange- 
University of California, Berkeley. The ments with and Ww ith the 
‘graduate students in the Department of Sociology Universit ef Pucste Rico. 
and Social Institutions have established anw 
journal, + ‘Berkeley Publications in Society 
Institutions,” devoted to ariicles of general socio- . 
interest written by graduate students in ‘been appointed assistant “professor o of Sociology. 


mciology. Plans are to publish two fesucs a year and Rural Life. He replaces Roger Nett and is 


teachi se t 
in multigraphed form, to have about six iin oo in social control and the snc 7 


. — oe © I at the University of Florida where he received his 
fifty cents per issue. Articles and other communica- 5 


f Ph.D. in 1954. He is currently enga ed i in a research — 
a y engag a researc 
4 tions should be sent to The Editor, "Project on man-land relationships. 
lications in Society and Institutions, 206 South ‘Joseph S. V. tae 
Hall, University of California, 4, Cali- P en promoted to pro- 
fornia, fessor. He also continues his appointment as con- _ 
sultant sociologist under the Oklahoma and 
F.O.A. contract with Ethiopia. 


Columbia University has established a new Solomon Sutker has been promoted to 


a Industrial Areas: Theory, Research, and Policy” - Herman M. Case has been doing ata on 
under the co- chairmanship of Conrad Arensberg — desegregation problems in Oklahoma, in part sup- 


and Kingsley Davis, with Simon Marcos ported by the Oklahoma A and Research Foun-— 


Towa State College. David M. Fulcomer has — the Health Information Foundation for the analysis 
been reappointed to a new term as a special con- of health data nme & in a survey “ 

sultant to the Board of Managers of the Joint Oklahoma county. ; 
Department of Family Life, National Council of ae _ James D. Tarver hata been soomuted to asso- 7 
_ Churches of Christ in America. =e 7 Te ciate professor. He is a member of the sub-com-— 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV 
mittee on the Impacts of Technology on Rural _ special interests in — may apply until June :. . 
Social Organization, Southwestern Land Tenure 1955. | 
Research Committee, and he is’ currently engaged scholarships of $200 each may be awarded 
research on population trends. to advanced students. Preference is given to es- 
tablished teachers at the college level, who wish to 
-- University of Oregon. Warren S. Thompson, prepare courses on Japan. In addition, The Asia 
: Emeritus Director of the Scripps Foundation for _ Foundation offers five fellowships of $300 each 
Population Research, is visiting professor for the ‘© Serious students of Japanese culture. For further 
winter term. information, address: Professor Douglas G. Haring, 
Pitirim ‘A. Sorokin, Harvard University, will Coordinator, Japan Syracuse 
be visiting professor during the summer term. Syracuse 10, New York. 


E. C. Brown Trust announces a fellowship 
foe graduate study in the field of marriage and 4 The University of Wisconsin. ' Thee’ visitin 
family living, leading to a Ph.D. degree in Soci- lecturers: will teach in the 1955 summer session: 

ology. The stipend is $2000 and may be granted — Peter A. Munch of the University of North Dakota, 

to a single recipient — for a total of three years. Oscar Lewis of the University of Iilinois, and 

_ Applications are now being received by the E. C. Frank Hartung of Wayne me University. 


Brown Trust, 220 Southwest Alder Street, Port- 4 
ee _ Yale University. The Summer School of Alco- 


Gibbs and Mervyn Cadwallader are” hol Studies will hold its thirteenth annual 


Carnegie teaching fellows. Paul S. ‘Ullman and June 27 to July 1955. 
David Wolfe are departmental assistants, and 


Johnson is a research assistant. Seven fellows and Correction. In ‘the fall of 1954 an penta | 


_ assistants will be appointed in the next academic tion was made by the Social Science Research 
__ Recent recipients of ‘degrees who h have accepted | behavior (held in Monterey, California, April a: 
- positions elsewhere include: Snell W. Putney, now 29). The conference was designed for research 
at Drake University; Anne C. Nelson at Pacific planning and “appraisal by individuals actively — 
Lutheran | College; and Robert . James at the the ye in research in this field. In the April 
Ur f the Review ouncement was mad 
niversity of Montana. issue e an announcement was made 
to the effect that this conference was being con- 
7 Pennsylvania State University. Ralph” ss on the basis of a grant to the West Coast 
Luebben has joined the department, offering courses — Society for Small Group Research. Since — 


ey. Since SSRC does not rig grants to societies, 


tiations were conducted with» the Society, 


*Y 


order into Somerset County. 
Fred R. Matson and Margaret Matson are 4 
have with the University Chicago o expedition OBITUARIES 
Jessie Bernard and Joseph C. Lagey co- The Society hes received word of the death of 
editors of the “State of the Commonwealth,” on O. Andrews, who had been an instructor 
monthly publication summarizing and 4 
_ demographic data as well as materials in the social September 1952. He received the M.S. in Sociology — y 
advanced study at Merrill Palmer. 
William E. Galt, Secretary of the Lifwynn 
Japan will be held July 5- August 12, 1955, in co- Foundation, Westport, Connecticut, an active mem- 


a from Purdue Univers ity in 1950 and did further 


“operation with the Japan Society, Inc. Ten scholar- ber of the Society since 1938, died on February | % e ll 


ships covering tuition for six credit hours may be 5, 1955. He received the Ph.D. in Psychology from — 
awarded to applicants best fitted to profit by the Columbia 1939. and 


in Social Science at Defiance College, Ohio, since — “i 
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_ ; any accredited college or university, teachers at sociological factors underlying disordered behavior, | 
college or high school level, or persons with individual and social 


Social Str ucture and in a City. purpose of coordinating the studies in the four 
Edited by O. A OEsER and S. B. . HAMMOND. _ countries.) The rural study is based upon a 

{ a New ¥ ork: The Macmillan Company, 1954. more complete. and systematic. study of a typi- 


xxii, 344 PP- $4.50. re wheat farming community of 492 people 


in Northwestern Victoria. Most of the analysis © ; 
Social Structure and Personality ina Rural fe honed 


a 7 upon parent interviews and tests and © 
Emery. New ‘Yor ompany, fifths of the population of the ‘community. 


attitudes of | Australians toward other 
These tr two from the UNESCO racial and nationality groups constitutes a major 
ession : Tension Project as carried out in Australia, The — section of the urban study. These attitudes are 
aims of the project were “to prepare a factual on three levels: (1) the: level of 
of the way of life of different =. _ international relations, the level of im- 


opria- 
search 
group 


| 
and Sweden, the India study having been the grounds that the problems 
reported by Gardner Murphy, Jn the Minds of with racial and nationality groups not 
Men: The ‘Study of Human Behavior and ‘simply problems of prejudice” but problems 
cial Tensions in India. which involve the person, his his roles and his 
_ The Australian study represents a somewhat perception of these groups as they affect his 
unique attempt of a group of social psycholo-— -self- interest. This type of analysis leads to some- 
gists to obtain sociological facts as well as >, hat different conclusions than the type char- 
Psychological facts” and to seek the manner in acterized by The Authoritarian Personality by 
which “the psychological facts rest upon n the Adorno and others. The present study implies 
sociological.” ’ This effort was probably more - that attitudes toward other groups are a pri- 
feasible ‘in a University (Melbourne) whose function of the perception of the external 


1946, than | in universities where divisions 
between the two. ‘disciplines have been drawn 
over many years by intellectual and adminis- An attempt is —_ 
trative barriers. There is an attempt to relate through factor analyses of attitudes 
attitudes, activities | and personality variables a eight race-nation groups and toa question about. 
to the social roles which people perform in their immigration. This and other analyses suggest — 
= family, and other groups. As mit attitudes toward other peoples derive from 4 
it - Tepresents a worthwhile attempt to — as a degree of cultural similarity and from threats _ 
| per- to the economic, social and religious interests 
> of people with different roles and backgrounds. — 
“tionships. An important contribution of the Australian 
_ The urban study is actually a compilation | of studies is the analysis of family structure as — 

several independently conducted studies. This related to family tensions and to the attitudes 
scheme and the different types o popu ations havioral fie approach in the urban study, © 
sampled. It is unfortunate that the major part of the family is viewed from the standpoint of ; 

_ the first volume rests upon data from a sample s. activities (who does them), power (who de- 
5 of only 128 sixth-grade school children and 112 cides upon the activities) and tensions oo 
parents of those children. Data on attitudes: much disagreement there is). The rural study, 
toward ‘race- -nation groups are » drawn from a on the other hand, employs the dimensions of 
sample of 370 urban adults in Mel- role differentiation, economic allocation, allo- 
bourne. (As the authors explain, about cation of power and responsibility and alloca- 
cent of the funds for the UNESCO project — tion of solidarity developed by Marion J. Levy. 
two. people to ‘Paris in hile the two studies provide comparable ¢ em- 
ical | data, it is felt that the Levy ay approach 
“34s 
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they influence of workers to the extent 
power-tension type of analysis is not conducive ‘more weeful than a classification based 
to ordering g the data in terms of a causal schema differences in explaining certain” atti- 
except on a very general level. This probably | 
explains some of the paradoxes mentioned in lating ‘self- -conceptions to perceptions of social 
- the urban study in the attempt to o explain the class carries this type of analysis a step beyond — WW 
of family organization by the degree ‘that of Richard Center’s study of social class. 
7 of tension between husband and wife (pp. iti is shown that t the nature of the “strata frame- . 
| 68-0). The direction of change in family struc- work” has a bearing upon the reality of one’s” 
ture in Australia toward greater wife- -domi- perceptions of his class position. A hierarchal 
‘nance must be predicated upon more than the framework such “upper”’-“middle”- “lower” 
fact that there is less tension in families in is more characteristic of | persons who are 
which the wife is dominant than in those in working- class or marginal working- class but 4 
which the husband is dominant. The influences who in effect identify themselves with the e 
of the total institutional-cultural complex must “middle” class. On the other hand, the “upper”- 
be taken into account as they bear upon family “ ‘middle”-“working- -class” framework is more — 
functions and the role demands of family characteristic ¢ of those who identify — 
‘members. with their actual class position. The chapter 
Despite shortcomings, the conceptual “Attitudes: ‘toward Perceived Social | Strata” 
for “ ‘the social structure” is more ade- presents further insights into the nature of class 
quately dev eloped i in the two volumes than that perceptions and their significance for social eed 
of “personality.” There is little attempt to re- tensions. acter 
late the social structure to personality type and i Taken together, these two volumes satis Vv just 
to] personality adjustment in the urban study. an ov verall picture o: of Australian rural and urban agree 
Measures of personality adjustment used are life as well as systematic data in the main for ¢ 
_ limited to the mother’s perception of adjust- institutional areas. One might have expected 
ment and to adjustment indices for the child, greater uniformity in method and conceptual- 
- based upon T.A.T. responses. In keeping with - ization of the various parts of the total ai 
Sewell’s study of personality and child- training since the various parts are reported largely as 
s perception of child’s ad- independent units. There is no attempt to com- 
_justment was not associated with infant train- pare the findings of the rural and urban studies s 
practices. However, infant: abnormalities with respect to the relationship of social struc-_ 
found to be associated with degree of ten-— ture and attitudes. 
sion in the family. This suggests that family Finally, it appears that some of the findings - 
= rather than training practices as such, stretched the data | beyond what the compara- 


have more significance for the child’s person- tively small samples would seem to justify, 


‘particularly in the urban study. Nevertheless, 
This thesis is developed more fully i in ‘the ‘much credit is due the authors for exploring 
rural ‘community study where the personality the dynamics of tensions and attitudes beyond 
variables are made more explicit. Personality ‘the levels o of p previous studies in these areas. 
is seen as developing within “the. pattern EUGENE A. WILKENING 
social expectations ‘that charac- of W: isconsin 
 terize the particular set of relationships en- 
tered into by individuals.” The farm child tends Liquidation: The Case of the Mos- 
to develop a personality characterized more cow Trials. By NaTHaNn and 
are town children, as indicated by s; the 
town children are more e often “narcissistic.” This | 
Since the publication of his pre previous nus studies 
on the Bolsheviks (Operational Code of the 
. Politburo, 1952 and A Study of 
1953), we have come to expect of 


attempt to bring together | the influence ‘of 
family, school, and peers as they influence the Leites a wealth of and 
- child’s behavior and personality within a single documentation. The reader of the new volume 
* oe is, to the reviewer’s knowledge, a = not be disappointed on either count. ‘The 
unique contribution. volume is literally packed with documentation. 
q part the e urban study deals with authors’ text occasionally hidden i in 
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this flood of as 
there” ‘is a text connecting and relating “greatly enhanced by the appearance of this vol- 
~s Ls quotes, it is a very intriguing text, indeed. we ume. ~The authors fail to develop a predictive 
_” . ie authors set out to discover why ‘the theory of purges, not to speak of actual testing | 
Bolsheviks on trials—specifically during” the: such a theory. Ex post facto analysis, while 
Trials of 1936-8—confessed. The main extremely useful, will unfortunately remain 
conclusion of the volume, which h is not exactly — “historicist in nature; the book will not con- 
stated but can be inferred, ‘seems to be this: _ tribute toward our knowing, or forescasting 
the Bolsheviks take dialectical materialism ng with how the future ‘Purges will 
seriously. Ir In fact, and v 
made, no adequate explanation of the ‘ “why” n major ‘gaps in our ‘contemporary knowledge 
and ‘ ‘how” of confessions seems possible. Not _ about the Soviets. Yet, without books such as 
to deviate too much from the predominant this one, we could not even hope to find a 
thinking on the Bolsheviks by various scholars, © predictive set of rules. That job remains . : 
Leites and Bernaut attempt | to weaken be done, it can be done, and Leites” 


to be doubted whether Prange 
really do believe in their ideological postulates. | University of Cotorado 
Not unlike Koestler in his fiction Darkness 
feel that the Boleshvik "Terror ond Progress, USSR: Some me Sources of 
aiteateete become actually convinced that their a Change and Stability in the Soviet Dictator- 
confessions will serve the Party and the cause ship. By BARRINGTON Moore, Jr. Cambridge: a . 


. of Communism (p. 82 ff). The cultural anthro- = Harvard University Press, 1954. xvii, 261 pp. 
 pologists who have contributed to our under- $4.50. 


acter (Kluckhohn, Mead, -Gorer, ‘Dick, to name the words of the author, this is “an 
_ just a few) will find Leites and Bernaut in tempt to weight, with an eye to the future, the 


for dependence” trait of “Great Russian, change in the Bolshevik “regime.” ” The author 
- The Bolshevik defendant does not want to die; uses data and results of others, as well as those 
since die he must, in isolation (p. 97 ff), in of his own research in this field. Like _ some 
loneliness. He wants to belong and, once he other students of Soviet Society, he finds three 
_ becomes a defendant, the price he pays for main points of control in the Soviet system: q 
F being partially reintegrated with the Party (p. the Party, the secret police, and the technical 
85 ff) is the price of self- -liquidation a by administration. _ Then the author points out 
confessions. what is in his opinion the basic conflict which 
The authors point out, with great lucidity, underlies the Soviet system: the conflict be- 
; how under the Bolshevik system of valuing, tween the demands of the top Party poet ail 
“motives” of individuals are irrelevant (p. 113 and the resistance to these demands on the part 
ff); and, how a man can be ‘ ‘objectively” guilty of the technical administration and awe 
though subjectively may have Tectly engaged in production on various levels 
acting for “the good of the Party” (p. 166- -203). and in various fields of productive activity. In _ 
‘They a also” show that fear is seldom > at the 7 _ order to prove his points he discusses the instru- © 


Toots: of herd _willingness to incriminate oneself, “ments of Soviet political control, the process 


agreement with their emphasis on the “need sources» of stability and the potentialities 


‘ing of ‘powerlessness and helplessness “culture, the in the fields of science 
_ (p. 42 ff) tends to help break the prisoner and art, and finally the ‘role of the terror in the | 7 
_ make him more eon last part of the Soviet control system which he finds to be the | 
volume (pp. 401-503) is devoted to. detailed main instrument of control. 
fetes which further illustrate and/or qualify _ Supported. by such exposition of | facts, Dr. 
Moore finds what he considers to’ be the three 
= ‘Leites and Bernaut have produced decid basic elements of” the Soviet. system: totali 
edly authoritative volume on the Big Purges. - tarianism, technical rationalism, and tradition- & 
7 Some new materials are touched upon in the | -alism, which he “sees in different degrees, . 
last two chapters (pp. 350-400) . Therein, various areas of Soviet life. He comes to the 
_ Some attention is given to Beria’s case; and to conclusion that these basic elements represent 
Rajk’s trial in Hungary and Slansky’s liquida- the three possible alternatives of the future 
in Czechoslovakia. development of Soviet society. If totalitarian-— 
Our understanding of the important social ism prevails, , the near future of the USSR 
will be much the same as it is is today. If ee 


‘Process of of ‘ ‘mobility’ (and i in this case, 
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nical: takes upper we will “Soviets in the field or. on the 
~ have a system of technocracy instead of Bolshe- © ‘field, or a conflict between the Communist 
vik totalitarianism. If traditionalism wins we « states themselves in the form of a struggle 
will have a sort of feudal-like regime which for power or a shift of the center of Com- a 
, however, be closer in its resemblance -munist power from Russia to China might have 
to an oriental despotism than toa European effects that would differ from the alternatives — 
feudal society. ‘In such a case » he envisaged by the author. 
society would become rather static as con- D. A. ‘Tomasic 
trasted to the dynamics” of Bolshevik totali- ; 
_tarianism, and to the progressive aspects of 
‘managerial revolution” of a rational tech- _Kommunismen i Sverige. By ‘SVEN RyDENFELT, 
nocracy. In this latter case, the political Party “Gleent ka U 
ficial would be absorbed into the role of a tog eerupska Universitetsbokhandeln, io 
1954. 349 ‘pp. 18 kr. translation in 


| | 


technical administrator, while in case of feudal- 


Party officials would increase; they would 
~ evolve into local lords, thus limiting the power 
of the central authority of the Kremlin, = familiar subject of what factors explain the 


ization of Soviet society, the > power ¢ of the local — 2 . 


__ In view of the present stage of research on ~ congeniality of communism in different “popu- mt 


" the Soviet Union, Dr. Moore has done a very” lations. The behavior of the Swedish electorate 


good job and has written a stimulating study in this respect is especially amenable to’ study a | 


_ by summarizing the results obtained so far and : because of the existence of a system of pro- [ 
his and predictions on existing 


But since an ov erwhelming part of re- appearance of small minority "parties on the 


This” is the most detailed,  meti iculous, and a | 
altogether excellent study I have seen on “the | 


“serio 
assul 
com! 
lief,” 


portional representation: which | facilitates the 


search on the Soviet Union has been dev elop- ballot, unlike the situation in the United a | 


ture of the Soviet political, economic, cultural, consist of a tabulation of the party vote for | 


in ing along formal aspects and formalized struc- and England. Accordingly, the author’s data 


and social system, the author lacked data on the some 2 ,500 communities including some 6,000 
" informal structure, and on less formalized con- 2 precincts constituting the total vote of the 
: trols existing in the Soviet system. He is con- whole country for the years 1924- 1952. The 
scious of such unavailability of data and a mean Communist vote ‘during this period in 
number of times in his study he mentions it. each community as a percentage of the total 
_ The meager data which we do have about vote is the index of “redness” for the different 
4 the informal controls suggest a _ very intricate - local districts. A large map in colors accom- 

System of personnel policies which | enable the panies the volume, showing the relative degree 
a Party to select and train its cadres; to judge of “redness” of different areas for the period — 


degree of differential loyalties of each key jncluded in the study. 


person in the structure, that is, the degree of 4 a Having determined i in n this x manner the eon 
his identification with the a: contrast 

with identification with his prof 


Author in a detailed analysis ‘of the 


policy of cadres’ ”). The Bolshevik system in- communistcally versis 
cludes also a number of psychological devices the least- communistically inclined communities. 
of total control, such as dependency, isolation, — Only a few of the - principal ‘results can a 7 
‘dedication, , etc. Some of these control measures reported in this review. (1) The relationship _ 
4 have their roots in Russia’s political and between Communism and economic well-being, 
tural t traditions and seem to be more important x depression and prosperity, income classes, etc. 
nd more effective than terror as a means of is not at all clear or pronounced. (2) Religi- 
control. Of these techniques the author seems city, especially susceptibility to revival 
to be well aware, but because of lack of re-— cults, on the other hand, is highly correlated 
a search along such lines, he was unable to use _ with th the Communist vote. (3) The most con- 7 
such materials his conclusions: concerning: spicuous correlation is that between social iso- 
the Soviet regime and future. But these lation and communism. Geographic isolation 
informal conspiratorial controls, ‘resistance to appears to be significant mainly through the 
_ these controls, as well as international pressures, ; a social isolation to which it is frequently instru- 
mental. The correlation between certain n occu- 
hing of the” pational and ethnic factors anc communism 
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also ‘appears to chiefly through the sense already. known,” an 
mechanism of social isolation. interpretive f framework. k.” (bid. ia 
In addition to the detailed presentation of Thus the Dynamics, and after it the 


the methods, data, and conclusions of the study puch, became ~vhat economic historian Rostow 
there is an excellent _ introductory section of calls ‘ ‘an exercise in analytic history, or 
some 70 pages reviewing the history and back- in bringing together the various social sciences — 
_ ground of communism and its s special relation around . . . a problem of change over time. In 
to Swedish politics. The monograph. as a whole _ this academic aspect,” it seeks to establish 
is a model of lucid exposition and careful ~~ frame for the dynamic analysis of societies” 
tention to detail. (A single ‘minor error of Which contains and relates ‘systematically the 
purely literary may be noted in areas of knowledge and data now available on 
quotation from André | Siegfried on page 125 a given society. (Op. cit., 15, 25, passim.) 
the reference should to Macbeth, The specific purposes of Dr. Rostow’s China 


_ _Hamlet.) The findings, reinforcing as they do study, consequently, may be stated as nothing 
many others noted by the author, raises a less than first, “to pull together... what we 
and the popular~ and easy know about Communist China”; second, 


nthe assumption prevalent in many quarters that present Peking’s operative motivations, current 
the communism can be combatted merely by “re- intentions, ensuing problems, and successes and 

popu- lief,” higher standards of living, and ideological _ failures; third, to ascertain “the prospects for 7 

forate preaching of alien doctrines. change in Chinese Communist society over the 

GEORGE A. Lu NDBERG foreseeable future”, and fourth, to do all these 

University of Washir within a 

the 


‘The _ The eam” proce ure was for the aut 
Rostow in collaboration with avowed “outsider” but with abundant facilities, 


the 

States 4 

data. Ricnas W Hate, FRANK A. Krerman, ! to ‘set an early deadline, “read 
~ Jr., and ALEXANDER EcKsTEIN, and with the 

6,000 assistants and selected experts; then 


assistance of others at The Center for In- 
f the | anette ‘Studies, Massachusetts Institute to write a draft and submit it to colleagues and — 


The Technology. New York: The Technology other experts; and and to revise it as me: saw 

od in Press of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

total ~ nology and | John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954. a Aside from the concise and usually cei a 
ferent x, 379 pp. $5. able historical introduction (Pts. II), the: 
ccom- resultant ‘ ‘exercise” appears” to consist of two 

jlegree Prototype, he aspects: (a) an analysis of “ ‘three great stra- 


period of Soviet Society, this is “an inter-_ tegic factors,” namely, “the: regime and the 
ae: pretative essay rather than a scholarly mono-— people,” Sino-Soviet relations, and the economy 
graph.” (Prospects, vi.) It is what the 1 Na- (Pts. III- -V); and intermittent 
com- tional Security Council might call an an elaborated without evident pattern, to power considera-_ 
x the national intelligence estimate. Even so, its tions. The economy and Sino-Soviet relations 
the assumptions, claims, framework, and metho- treated cogently wit professional dialectic. 

; dology represent a challenge to sociologists and _ However, the Eckstein-Rostow economic analy- — 


>cupa- 
logical - 74 anthropologists as well as to area social sci .. sis spirals up in an inverted cone, dealing with 


e and -entists. elements of the gross n: national product which 
versus _ The two volumes are the first” two area are compared with those of other non-indus- > | 
nities. ‘syntheses produced by the Center for Interna- trialized | economies. The lack of down-to- “earth 
an be _ tional Studies at M.I.T. That Center “is dedi- realism as to Chinese statistics, wconventiona! 
onship cated, ” declares its Director, economist Max and unrecorded sources of food and income, 
being, F. Milli kan, n, “to an a attempt to bring to bear and other cultural dif fferentials, may have pro- 

s, etc. resources of the academic community duced an untenable though “Gnternally 


problems ‘confronting the United States in its _ sistent” view. 7 


evival _relations with the rest of the world.” “(Dynam- The Part on the regime and the aims 
elated ics, vii.) Such problems | are: ae hat will the to assess “the apparent human response of the 7 
t con-— Kremlin for, Peking] do next? W hy they various: broad Chinese classes. ” A third of it 
al iso- this step . . .? What makes these People gives Kierman’ historical substitute, sometimes 
tick And what kinds of changes . . brilliant, for a cultural analysis. Two thirds 
h the | 


instru- government official most urgently needs says leaders (based on Hatch), military, intellectual, 


could abate the cold war?” (Ibid.) The a presents variegated treatments of the top. 


| Dr. Millikan, “no simple ‘compilation of facts,’ cadre, peasant, urban worker, and “residual 
junism but “a way of making middle class.” As treatment “of strategic 
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aspects of ‘society the ‘economy body with ‘ “a culture” of its ow: own. i 
international relations, the sociologist will -te- Otto Klineberg, in his paper, “How Far Can 
gard this Part as anomalous. Its inadequacy is the Society ane Culture of a People be yan f 
reflected in the absence of “mention of social 
, or social system tensions in the final conclu- : 
sions, to see what we can learn about the culture. 
However, the intelligent layman in and out In the study of the variation among 
of government is likely to be very grateful — in the same culture, it is not enough simply 
for such a confident and informing study of to describe the relationship between modal = 
an enigmatic country behind the Communist havior and modal or status personality and to 
curtain, written by a former member of the note in general terms the cultural and person- 
= the State Department, and a U. S. Eco- ality deviations from the norms: the whole 
nomic Commission to Europe. And therein lies © _‘Fange of meaningful individual variation needs 
problem for the sociologist anthropologist, to be spelled out more clearly. If anthropo- 
and area social scientist. logical findings are to be of greater value to 
Maurice Price students” of personality than has been ‘the case, 
a more rigorous methodological procedure is 
‘on needed to increase the specificity a 


Aspects of Culture and Personality: A Sym- By effectively using the concept of ‘self- 


A 
4 30 New theory, Dr. Kuhn shows how social and cul- 
954 5 pp tural factors become determinants of 


= RT LY sonality factors. He indicates that the former 


Wenner- Gren Foundation for minarts 
a Research, took place on May 17, 18, and than a report of an n empirical research; it is a 
19, 1951, at Northwestern University as a Cen- - good example of how a good theory can io 


event. In the words of the editor, Francis" effectiv ely utilized in the analysis ¢ of social or- 


L. K. Hsu, the objective of the Conference = ee on the one hand, and of personality — 
tg see if some of the accumulated knowledge (self attitudes) on the other. Two other papers, 


on culture and personality could be integrated — “The Chinese in Hawaii: A Rorschach Report” — 


g by a meeting of the psychiatrists and psycho-— by Dr. Richards and “Normal America in the 


analysts on the one hand and the sociologists, .. Abnormal Setting” by Dr. Boshes, are of the 5 
= attain this important aim—how best to _O. H. Mowrer, in “Emerging Conceptions | of 
integrate various disciplines engaged in the Neurosis and Normality,” points out the 
of personality and culture ,—twenty-four for a reformulation of orthodox psychoanalytic 
_ authorities were brought ‘together (three soci- thinking (the biological- basis) . The newer view 
7 -logists, eight anthropologists, four psycholo- _ Stresses that neurosis is more a sickness of the 
Ss and nine psychiatrists and psychoana- ego than it is of | the “flesh” and the problem va 
lysts). Of the total of 24 experts, nine have a “is not so much one of cultural forces over- 
contributed papers of ‘substantial length and ‘riding biological needs as it is the reverse ee 
- very thorough and lengthy discussions the essential task of therapy is less that of | 
by nine chief discussants and additional dis- undoing unrealistic learning on the part of the 
cussions by the conferees followed all these patient than it is of helping him to take up 
Papers. These nine papers together with the once again certain developmental tasks which, 
-— Glscussions- constitute the first nine chapters — in the season of his neurosis, he has all ef 
this ‘symposium. “Evaluation from abandoned.” Thus, dissociation is essen e 
Points of View” and ‘ ba re Discussion” of neurosis. By introducing unorthodox premises, 


psychologists, and anthropologists on the other.’ 


paper the author makes a good Tee 
tablishment of a postulational system for _-viduals, groups ; and institutions,” Jules” Henry 

science, and suggests methods for achieving “in his paper on “The Problem of 
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symposium ‘is an indispensable reference book 


the of establishing working on | Culture and Personality. 
trists. He offers a number of “invariant equa- Fisk University 
tions” which can be used to describe in the 
simplest possible way the conditions provided Culture ond ‘Joun J. Hontc- 
‘by the culture and the experiences of the in- “MANN. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
dividual. The advantage of such a system, he 1954. x, 499. pp. $5. 
argues, is that. it makes clear what the 
>a relationship . is between culture and individual The impact of the publisher’s trav _— ag gent 
< (2) states the relationship concisely; — (3) and the rise of the graduate mass market iene * 
- facilitates manipulation of ideas ; and (4) lends sharply _ narrowed the time gap between the 
itself to quantitative description. merit of development of the “researcher's tentative theo- 
v Dr. Henry’s paper lies in the fact that a theory _ retical formulations and the appearance of an 
(or theories) on personality and culture need introductory textbook in new field of 
fe not be stated in a cumbersome and incompre- — social sciences. This has not meant that the 
hensible— manner: can stated simply, student is directly introduced into the basic 
enhancing its usefulness in empirical ar 
-researche j= porary social science thinking. Instead, under- : 
“What We Know and What We Don’ t” know graduate social science education is ‘more and 
| about society, culture, and personality by Dr. - more splintered and constantly being repackaged. 
Linton is more th than a mere balance sheet on— Gy In Culture and Personality, Associate Pro- 
_ the present state of anthropological knowledge omen of Anthropology John J. Honigmann of = 
on personality and culture. He spells out clearly — the University of North Carolina, has prepared — : 
a whole | series of basic problems which are as a thoroughly competent textbook introduction _ 
unsolved—particularly | those problems into this field. Yet, to the reviewer, the writ- 
ing to do with the current studies of basic ings of the original innovators, in this field, 


* 
zs 


> 


= 
= 


personality and national character. In spite of ‘seem more to the imagination 
the fact that there are numerous theoretical and curiosity of students bent on a general — 


= 


= 


2 
> 


and methodological problems still unsolved if the education. Now, yhy should undergraduates 
accomplishment of students of personality and already toward the social sciences 
nality culture to date is an indication of what they denied direct access research 
apers, are capable of doing, they are in a much better “monographs and case studies? 
position than they ever were to find out more There is no precise for 
‘ about the nature of culture and personality. delimiting the subject matter of this textbook 
‘This optimism seems to be well founded. a from that any other non- -historical 
a In the opinion of the reviewer Aspects of in the general social sciences. In the words of | 
Culture and Personality is an excellent sym- the author, “the student of culture and per- 
Sagem: | its merits lie not in what the Confer- sonality studies what happens to - personality by 
ence has: accomplished in terms of its objec- virtue of an individual’s membership in endur- 
tives, but in the fact that it throws into sharp ing groups, whose members follow w socially : 
fundamental issues that need be standardized ways of acting, thinking and feel- 
_ plicity stated. The kind of issues that need to ing.” The delimitation lies, of course, in the 
be spelled out are the sort which Dr. Winch conceptual approach methodology. 
sO aptly 1 named > “researchable propositions.” This is essentially a style rather than a rigor- 


_ Moreover, if the reader of the symposium ee ous procedure. It is modal personality, cultural — 


somewhat disappointed because he does not dis- . anthropology » PSY choanalysi sis without the uncon- 
cover in it all the answers: nature of scious ; fundamentally, it is cultural determinism. 


culture and ‘personality, he will doubtless. be 


k h the b themselves as “proponents of the school of ‘cul- 
ncouraged in knowing that some of the best ture and personality, the scope of the literature 


thinkers are working hard in this field. Finally, included becomes a rather arbitrary matter. 
this symposium is an casebook on Much of that which has had to be omitted 
~“conference- -process” at a high level. Ev en on 4 seems unfortunate. There is a vast literature = = 

this 1 level the problem of communication looms on the social ‘Getribution and organization of = 

large: : the experts are prone to talk at each psychopathology which Feceives only tangen- 
ee with each other; ‘often find them- = tial treatment. And if personality and culture 
Selves evading the basic issues by either en- is | change, the ‘Tesear h 
gaging chiding or in criticizing “sub- 
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. = terms of communication and power). This is + 
mass market, chee is The ‘Polish Peasant in followed by a section relating informal or- — 
Europe and the United States, and the work ganization to patient behavior. appendix 
derived from W. I. Thomas? Honigmann develops certain theoretical a nd technical 
¥ has “done extensive field work with Canadian points, and elaborates the methods of the 
Indians, and Eskimos, in W estern Pakistan and eal and some of the problems i it encountered. | 
for the US Air Force.” ” Tt would be expected © The authors a admit ‘that they y emphasized 
3 7 that he shuns the relations between personality problems: and difficulties in the universe they : 
and culture in other historical periods and in studied, rather than stressing its "positive 
the development of capitalism. Thorstein Veb- achiev ements. Temporarily turning this weapon ~ ie 
is is among» those not yet elected into the against them certain important faults in this 
academy and worthy of inclusion. book may be noted. 
In fact, the most unfortunate implication of _ The basis upon which they build is some- 
the personality and culture school is its approach ie. hat parochial and sparse. They are eager to. 
to the problem of cultural comparison. Honig- © ‘ point out the differences of their approach 
mann departs with Ruth Benedict’s formula- from all others—even though some of these ; 
tion: “The most illuminating material for a dis- 4 ‘differences, appear to be quite minute if, indeed, _ 
cussion of cultural forms and processes is that they exist at all. Perhaps they would have s 
of societies historically as little related as pos- | benefited | from a more positive approach, 
sible to our own and to one another.” This 5 frankly recognizing ‘that they have taken their — 
is the process of unequal comparison with all _ place among many similar (and perhaps some 
the dangers of verification, comparability and earlier) efforts to explore the influences upon 
inference. Why should the process of paired patients of their social surroundings. And al- 
- comparisons, the differences between similar ‘ though their “distinctive’ ” approach is to ana- 
cultures, be assumed to be of little scientific — _lyze the effects and momentum of the “entire” 
relevance. liberating influence of cultural institutional apparatus, their frame of refer- 
j _ anthropology, « one of its main claims for recog- = ence of institutional analysis as presented is not — | 
nition, can dev elop into a crude veneration for solidly grounded in institutional theory nor con-— 
the obscure and the bizzare. It can and is, in nected with other works of institutional analysis. 
effect, dev eloping into a ‘romantic neglect of All of which focuses lev rel of 
the central traditions of our society. Out of the criticism against this effort—it fails adequately } 
historical development | of Western industrialism to develop its ‘potential for cumulating social > 
has come a range of variation profound enough | - scientific knowledge. The bows to social theory ; 
to warrant central consideration any _and other social research are implicit or 


duction to the social sciences. par functory and no sustained effort made to 


Morris: JANOWITZ explicitly and in general terms what 


of Michign has been learned about social organization from 
ae study. Surely this long and careful | 


Participation in Illness and Treat-— us new things about the nature 
ment. By Aurrep H. STANTON and Morris functioning of human groups. For example, how 
Ce SCHWARTZ. New York: Basic Books, Inc., z a cultural system developed and communi- 


+1954. xx, 492 pp. $7 50. oneal cated among people with disordered personal 


This book reports upon the treatment of data cry for such ch development, but the authors 


mental hospital patients by working primarily deny 
- through the persons who make up the institu- In justice to the authors, focusing as _ they 


43 tion rather than | by dealing directly with == did upon problems of therapy, it was most — 


patients. The authors, one a psychiatrist and likely never their intention to extract ‘social 


formulations from their data. This 


expansion of interests of social science. If the tween 
“assiduously Ww ell, analy: ses 0 f tentative p processes it is extending into industry, nance 
effects of the institutional milieu upon ‘medicine, psychiatry, public health, aw aod | needs 
psy chiatric patients are o eer are off and these 


‘thors present material on 
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pt 
Despite its failure’ to feed back”  system-— therapeutically, and psychiatrists to whom this" 
atized ¢ data to social science this book surely point of view is “foreign” profit from 
“represents new important reaching out what may be achieved with sensitive 
of social science into needed areas of inquiry. aes to the patient’s social situations, 


A friendly critic may be disturbed by the shal- Much more is 
lowness of the analysis of the formal institu- m.. away in the book in a somewhat dis- 
tion and its effects. But in their analyses of the | _ connected { fashion which makes it easier to 
effects of the informal ward structure the au- sample than to read right through. It is a book — 
thors come into their own. Here our criti- - which should be read with much profit by any- 


__cisms which for the moment have been pointed one. interested in | this new a of 


jer to ards problems and deficits, give way to psychiatry and social science. 

roach more constructive view. . Here, the fine- L. ‘Sur 

eed, f grained observations of the effects of ward Univ ersity of North 
deed, upon its patients, lies the core of their at Chapel Hill 4 
roach, = lations: ‘ Guide to a 


i 


which already appeared. document 

“carefully the way in which interpersonal rela- 

among ward personnel and patients affect jndicated. = 

‘the course of patients’ illnesses. Incontinence, 
_individual and collective disturbances, and “re- Professor Wilensky has done a superb job. 


covery” are dealt with in the context of stresses syllabus will be very useful to anyone en- 
1S in the social 1 fabric surrounding and gaged in teaching or learning about industrial 
lysis. The "psychiatric and sociological ‘points: Foreword by iz 
el of © ie of the authors come to a common focus Burns calls the syllabus “a ‘road map’ for the 4 
| the ‘ ‘interpersonal” psychiatric theories of “literature in industrial relations.” The bibliog- 
social» “Harry” Stack Sullivan. Situational interactional — raphy of nearly 1,000 titles is comprehensive: he 
heory patterns provide the relevant empirical data for it has been most thoughtfully selected. |The a 
per- ‘men, and situational change is here of the bibliography are carefully refer- 

de to ‘eed as the primary component of therapy. enced to the text, and rated for their impor- — i 


_ There Is evidence in the book that this em- tance to ‘students of economics, sociology, and 
“individual ‘political ‘science, , as well as their stz anding as 
peychotherapists” were treating the pa- works in the industrial relations 
tients being observed on the ward. It text is designed primarily as a guide to 
have been fruitful to have some sy stematic the bibliography. It also succeeds in 
~ statements: of or from this ‘ ‘opposition.” an introduction to all the topics commonly r re- 
Similarly, the authors often attack garded as comprising the field of industrial 
tration, , as in discussing the problems of the lations, and in raising many important polemical, — 
“special case.” They are sympathetic to the theoretical and methodological problems in the — 
psychiatrist’s needs for individuating patient extensive list of “Questions for Study and Re-— 
care. But although sensitive to the fact that search.” - Two- thirds of the text is devoted to 
an absence of administration would related to unionism, Test to 


This is no of their = | ing the economists’ “wage and 
n the perience to say that study of the dialectic be- theories, the sociologists’ pe 


if Ge tween -administration’s needs for the -mainte- theories, and the business schools’ organization 
nance of an organization and the therapist’s theories 
and needs for individuation of patient care remains Since the text “cannot rise far above the 
these largely unexplored research frontier, bibliography it introduces, the thin treatment 
— ‘This is a book of considerable achiev evement _ of such topics as professional unionism or the 
and , one hopes, « of many 1 more beginnings. influence of technological change cannot be 

cial scientists need to effort and criticized. However, persons interested in ar- 


Uiteation, union- ‘management co cooperation, 
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ay 


personnel administration m feel that not ing relationship to religious observance (Chap. 


; = emphasis is placed on these matters. 8). The priest in parish work must yay a | wide 


Industrial psychologists | devoted to testing or variety of roles and must —" 
human engineering may feel slighted. mum adeptness” in each; 
Parish life are such that he cannot 


into industrial is — (Chap. 10). In both Catholic societies. 
Catholic education, organization is partly on a 
+The syllabus makes clear that the labor parish lev el, partly on a city-wide or diocesan 
- union is still the focal and enveloping interest level (Chaps. 12 and 13); the trend appears 
in industrial relations teaching and research, to be toward the latter with: the result =a 
. it was in the New Deal days when unions “the big- city parishioner seems to have become 
_ received their great impetus and universities m more and more a | Ce citizen at large” a 
Massachusetts’ Institute Technology 
Social ‘Relations in the Urban n Parish. ‘By Do "Catholics general, or ev ven American. 
Josern H. FICHTER, ‘S.J. Chicago: The Uni- Catholics in general, conform to the patterns of 
_ Pures, 2958. vii, 1, behavior found in this particular group of 
$5.50 southern urban Catholics? It would be hazard- 
P This i is not the report a ofa wiiies field survey ous to say. Father Fichter recognizes this limi- 
Tike Father Fichter’s earlier book, Dynamics of _ tation very explicitly. He realizes that a series 
City” Church (Chicago: University of of other studies in other sorts” of Catholic 
, - Chicago Press, 1951). Rather, it is a collection - parishes | in various s parts of the country will mi 
_ of essays on various of Catholic parish: necessary before “dependable generaliza- 
_tions” can be reached. own work 


ct 
parish sociology. “i di . For example, the 
ih Except | for the introduction and an | appendix, — differences between the rows of the table on 
the book is divided into four parts of which 4 page 102 appear rather small; the reviewer 
the first consists of five chapters dealing with - would have been happier if significance tests i 
the typology of parishioners. It is not socio- had been applied before conclusions were based 
logically sufficient to say that a giv en ‘individual sures on page 90, certain: 


is or is not a member of a certain parish. 
There are various degrees of integration into” 
parish life. On this basis Father Fichter dis- also more 
_tinguishes four classes of parishioners, varying descriptions of the research methods used. 


from the ‘ ‘nuclear” or most faithful, through Often the reader ji is presented + 


the “modal” and ‘ ‘marginal,” down to the “ ‘dor- only briefest account of how they were 
ne Catholics who have ‘given up the prac- gathered. Thus he is deprived of the oppor- 
tice of their religion but have not joined an- tunity to make an independent judgment on 
other denomination. . Clear-cut definitions of their” quality. These, however, are minor de- 
these classes a are formulated and a a 1 good deal fects in a ‘brilliant significant book 
of factual information is presented about the which will set the pace in an important, de 
characteristics of their members. In setting up veloping field of research. In addition, the book 
_ this typology Father Fichter has made a major 4 is interestingly —— et printed, and — 
contribution to the sociology of the arish, contains a very adequate index, 
The other three sections book more Paut HANty 


organized and cannot be neatly sum- «The Catholic University of America 


marized in a review of this length. Here it will = 
be possible only to mention a few samples of American Farm: Life. _ By Lowry NELSO 
their rich contents. The correlation of religious lo, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 195 
with a age is studied; is «xii, (192 pp. $3.7 
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(Chap. 7). Residential mobility shows no strik- States at mid-century.” The author has written | 
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it “for the reader more or less unfamiliar with study of societies oon with the relations be- — 
rural life in the United States, whether he : oe societies. The book offers an additional 
a native or a foreigner. One ‘expects that a - source of empirical data to cross-check gen- 


citizen of a ‘foreign’ country will be compara- _eralizations about social life which have been 


granted that most American city dwellers know non-Western world which can illuminate fur-— 
very little how the farm people live, and what ther the varieties of cultural arrangements of 
their problems are.” This book is one of the mankind. But the value of the book for the 
volumes in the Library of Congress” Series in sociological discipline is not confined to these 
lone. The author has collected and analyzed 
“Because the book is intended for a wider pertinent materials on a pervasive type: of 
than the academic world, the author society in the modern namely, small- 
has tried to avoid burdening the reader with scale societies that occupy a subordinate posi- — 
too much detailed documentation.” This book, tion and, owing to their modest resources and a 
which contains much material that parallels the power, are likely to continue in that status. 
author’s Rural Sociology, is scarcely more than Furthermore, the relati ionship of this type of [ 
othe a third as long. Because of its orientation, the — ‘Society to the outer world is shaped by _ 
length and level at which it is written, the fact that the superordinates are Western so- i. 
ms of 1 
up of book appears suitable for a variety of short _Ccieties. Sociological investigation can enl arge 
.q.. courses such as those organized for religious the dimensions of scientific knowledge about a 


a 


d , school, ‘church, , farm organizations, Western Samoa. survey was undertaken 

re and 

or the operatives, local -gove ernment, and federal under the auspices s of the Australian ‘Institute 

le, the government. Major emphases with respect to of International Affairs and the International 

ble | aa “< i organization and change concern (1) the dis- Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
iene” | appearance of isolation and the increase of inter- The three case studies are examined within 

teste dependence and similarity of rural and urban a theoretical model designated, without any 

based populations, (2) the centralization of services normative connotations, as “imperfect colonies.” 


a 1 United States, but it must also be taken =: provides a new set “of social facts from the — 


lazard- 
simi 
. 
series 


costal in towns, (3) technological advancements, Each case is organized around themes relating 

event” (4) the diversity: of American rural li life. to the local social order, ‘the pattern of social 

al | = The book is highly readable and presents an change within that order since World War II, 
overview which is quite likely to be acceptable and the total interaction between the members — 
to the in Differences of the superordinate and societies. 
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This a with the values of the superordinate in 
 comparati culture analysis _ and policy interpretation of the findings. This, in turn, 
, evaluation. F -KaurMANn makes: for an explicit discounting of the validity 
Mississippi State College the vested interests and values which 
the ~current behavior of subordinates. For ex 


\ The South Seas in Transition: A Study of Post- ample, he states, “The S had a —_— 
7 War Rehabilitation Reconstruction provocations but. taken at their worst, these 
Three British Pacific Dependencies. By W. E. could not be added up to a case for ~ i 
HL Sranner. Sydney: Australasian Publish- government” (p. 351); “Self-government | may 
ing Co., 1953. xiv, 448 pp. $6.00. =——_ succeed in being ‘better’ ‘than good government 
_ This book contains relevant information for only for the thrusting élites who rise to power 


’ sociologists concerned with the comparative — on the basis of a claim to competence they = 
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th 
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 wonal Classincation with respect to Chapter or- Social historian. | 
gee | ganization. In addition to an introductory chap- The author, Reader in Comparative ~~ od 
y will | ter on “The Rural Heritage” and a concluding tutions at the Australian National University, ; 
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a not possess or a nate mandate they are then niques can be adapted in different. aetteen 


free to abuse” (p. 429). In such instances, the without sacrificing quality. Thus, the author Th 

ideal standards of ses the Spanish-speaking American culture thi 

- contrasted with the actual forms of behavior a specific case study to demonstrate the prob- NC 

_ Of the dominated and the capacity for self- tule lems among ethnic groups any place in the but 
* assumed to be a Western invention. world when they encounter modern medicine |e 


further document recent accounts of comparable stand Ors appreciate | other cultures and con 
conditions found in other subordinate societies. _ Sequently are made less effective than neal be so, 

example, Stanner’s findings indicate that study would have been strengthened 
the inhabitants have sharply heightened aspira-— considerably “if the author had made as thor- 
s tions and are modifying their Ae ough an analysis of the “culture” of medical and 


—_ The main facts assembled by the author applied by health personnel who do not con} q 


| | 


the traditional style of social life, that the public health practice as he has of the ‘Spanish- 


= _ authority structures are in transi- speaking Americans - If he had done so he could 


contents and are attempting to bring into being of medical 
new. power alignments within their societies. - adjust to each other. Presumably these are both — 
Also he documents well how the governors hav 4  seconcilable and -unreconcilable elements. 


been assigned responsibility for improving local -s Even though the author is a sociologist and 
conditions always having the _TMeans naturally enthusiastic over what sociology « can 

for | fulfilling the high expectations of the policy contribute | to the health field in terms of 
makers in the superordinate society and in in- _medicine dealing with patients in ‘their social 


ternational _ organizations. . With considerable _ and cultural settings, he realizes that the hard 
‘sophistication, he appraises the tendencies of core of medical education will and should con- 
discuss in n the abstract ‘the future tinue to be biological sciences, 


situ 
soul 
pect 


‘eee on the ideal ends and to neglect the largely preoccupied with di disease. Nevertheless, 
sustaining st ructures_ and “essential resources — medicine can be made more effective if health 
_ that would make possible the achievement of personnel also acquire a sound background of 

the professed ends. nd so 

This stimulating book invites com 

ideration by sociologists of the character of 


ocieties in the modern world. 


College 
Cultural and Medical Care: 
Case of the Spanish- Speaking People of the 
Southwest. SAuNpERs. New York: 
. i Russell Sage Foundation, 1954. 317 pp. $4.50. 


and social anthropology. re 
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Research. By HERBERT 
Hyman with Writram J. Coss, JAcos 
FetpMan, Crype W. Hart, and Cyartes H. 
STEMBER. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. xvi, 415 pp. $8.00. 


an State 


One of the most troublesome problems in 


research is the collection of data wae: | 
interest of sociologists and w ill meet the specifications our research 
ga anthropologists in the field of health is” design and enable us us to draw legitimate con- a ~ attit 
now beginning to show results as measured by clusions from our analysis. Since much of our 


= publications. The book being re- data are collected by interviewers, the amount — 
viewed one of these. The author takes and type of bias introduced by the interviewing 
specific ex <ample_ Spanish-speaking Americans in process should be recognized and controlled as 
4 Denver and _ their concepts — of and attitudes much as as possible. Comparativ ely little is known, ; 
- toward health, healing, and medical care. Fur- however, about this source of bias. Recognizing 2 
- toward shows how such concepts and atitudes this gap, the Joint Committee of the Social ‘ 
t usually conflict with those held by health per- Science Research Council and the National Re- 
sonnel with standard modern medical training, ‘search Council on the Measurement of Opin- 


knowledge social anthropology “and _com- error in the data deriv ed from it and (2) 


- parative cultures $0 that modern medical tech- - test the amenability o of these factors to methods 
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con control designed to n minimize their effects.” frequently difficult to follow. However, this: is 

‘The results of these studies are summarized in probably the result of trying to bring together _ 
this volume by ! five of the NORC staff. f. Regular . evidence bearing on a particular point from sev- 


< 


3, 


uations 
author | 
ture as 


prob- NORC ‘surv eys provided s some of the results, studies, which often have somewhat different 
in the but several special studies were also done fee and even contradictory findings, and usually 
edicine ——_the purpose of testing specific hypotheses under differ with respect to sample design, kinds: 

under- carefully controlled conditions. The results of — i of questions asked, interviewing techniques, 
d con- these “Separate studies have appeared in the characteristics of interviewers, etc. This state. 
1 be so. publications of ‘the NORC Interviewer Effect of affairs makes it virtually impossible to give ' 
sthened Series (listed in ‘Appendix unqualified generalizations about inter- 
s thor- The distinctive contribution of this viewer effect at the ] present time. e. This v olume, 
cal and 7 — lies not only in its bringing together the scat- however, is a big step in the direction of 7 
panish- tered results of a Series of their own | studies, giving some tentative answers, and of providing 


could particularly in organizing the evidence from a framework within which future studies can 
panish- — r other studies as well as their own around each be made more accurate and useful. In the 
ulture” of several sources of interviewer effect, and meantime, those engaged in survey research _ 
j could evaluating the 1e cumulative results. Following will be aided by the findings of studies such 
re both introductory chapter which discusses _ the as these in sharpening their hunches about the 

general problem of interviewer effects is. factors take into account in 


its, 
ist and Sper dealing with ways in which the inter- search — and in their selection, training, 


ey can viewer and respondent | define the interview supervision of interviewers. 

social sources of effect deriving from interviewer ex- University « of Washington 

Id action in the interview situation resulting from orld Population and W World ‘Food Supplies. 

id that _ interaction with the interviewer and from their - By Sir E. Joun Russext. London: : George 

be disparities in group membership, (V) the in- Allen and Unwin, Ltd . (The Macmillan Com- 

fluence on interviewer effects of various kinds pany, distributor), 1954. 513 pp. $8.50. 
und of structuring in interviewer procedures, This is the best general discussion of the « con- 
chanical and psychological difficulties i in the ditions affecting food production in the world 

RSON interviewing task, etc.; (VI) interviewer effects known to the reviewer. Country by country 


_ ; under conditions found in normal survey op- the author not only reviews the data showing 
7 corse (VII) a concluding chapter dis- actual agricultural production but he also pre- _ 
[ERBERT cussing ve various possibilities of reducing and con- sents a picture of the conditions — under which © 
ACOB J. ‘trolling error through selection and training, this production is carried on. discussion 
H. ____ research designs which minimize possibilities of of the factors | affecting production manifests 
iy) » bias, and the use of corrections to adjust for _ understanding which could only grow out of 
estimated amount of error, long familiarity with and a deep love of agri- 


pr culture, but it also required first hand acquaint- 


One of the principal contributions of | this 
jems in _ series of studies has been the delineation of | _ ance with the agriculture of many lands. There 

a which | possible effects “originating from expectations = consequently, a realism about the treatment 
research of interviewers. A distinction is made between of the conditions affecting the production of 
ite con-— -attitude-structure expectations (anticipated con- crops in the different countries of the world 


of our sistency of resp responses in accord with a par- which is often lacking in the discussions of 


amount ticular frame of reference), role expectations those trained agricultural experts whose ex- 
(answers expected from people given perience is largely confined to the manipulation 
olled 


classification), and probability expectations of production on experimental farms. Because 


‘known, =— (what the frequency distribution should look of its outstanding excellence this book should 

— dike). Evidence is presented to show that all of be made must reading for all technical experts — 
> Social — sources of error are operative under cer- + sent out by the United Nations and our own 
nal Re- tain conditions. Furthermore, they present evi- Point Four Program. f 


f Opin- ay dence that interviewer ideology as a source of Naturally very little can can be said here about | 
ada error may have been over-rated in other studies, - the actual content of such a book. A very brief 
particularly when compared with expectational summary of his description of agricultural pro- 
ae er- 


i - sources of bias. If subsequent research bears duction in India and Pakistan and of his dis- 


ors this out, it is a hopeful finding, since expecta- cussion of the conditions under which their 
produce - tional factors should be much more subject to food production can be increased would alone 
@) control than ideological factors. far exceed the limits within which this review 
methods 


must be confined. Because of these limits the 


org organization of in this i is 
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rarely, but which . . . (might be made) . most prominently and frequently by these ex- 


reviewer will note only a a few of the n more § gen- upon changes in - technology. and ‘then shifting 
eral conclusions Sir John arrives at. their attention to the consequence of these 
; aes _ In the Preface he says, “In spite of present changes. In this work the authors first examine : 
difficulties the picture that finally emerges is — major changes in one institution, the family in | 
a one of tempered optimism. In all the countries the ‘United States, and then attempt to show 
d examined there is a considerable gap between | how much of the observed change can be- 


the best and the average food producer which accounted for through the study of the tech- a 

can certainly be narrowed. 
most advanced, there is an equally great. it. Major changes were decided 
even larger gap between the present adders upon by asking a number of experts in the 


> ments of the best farmers, and the high yields family field to state » what they considered to 


3 occasionally obtained as the result of combina- be the most significant recent alterations in 
tions of factors which in Nature occur only - that institution. The changes which were noted 


a more usual perhaps even the normal occur- perts were subsumed under a number of dif- 
rence” (p. he also points out that ferent categories. These include: (1) A shift 
, the possibilities of food production, 
on the basis of new scientific achievements functions. (2) Earlier marriage. (3) Smaller 
_ may be very large they are unpredictable and families. (4) Reduced functions for the family, 
present are quite beyond the bounds (5) More working wives. (6) Decline ein 
profitable discussion. authority of the parents. (7) Accent on the 
In general, Sir John seems to feel that the _ child. (8) Increased separation and divorce. 
greatest difficulties increasing agricultural The authors present a good many | 
production are man-made rather than those findings, both their own and those of others, to i 
7 imposed by nature, i.e., that they are substantiate the fact that these changes 
"political and ecenomic rather than scientific. taken “place. Having done so, they go on to 
; e wou e inclined to hold that these man- of change can be shown to be dependent on 
:. § made obstacles will be much harder to ae 3 previous technological change. There is ample 
than Sir John seems to t think. As: a consequence — evidence to show that each type of change = 
this. ‘difference in emphasis the reviewer listed has taken place. It would be possible to 
- would describe his own reaction to this very sort the evidence presented into other cate- Fol 
ust what difference a “tempered optimism” ave also taken ace, some e of Ww ich ma a 
one’ s outlook regarding the possibility of a sub- i used here. It is ; probable that some students of 


= improvement in the level of living for the family would consider a number of ll e 


60 per cent or more of the world’s ‘people gories not touched on in this ‘book to be as” 
sow living close to the subsistence line, in the “ significant as those the ai authors ‘use. However, 
“next half century let us say, the reviewer is it was net the purpose of the 
not prepared to “say. suspects, however, 
“the it depends largely on one’s view of how the aspects family life 
“the _ improvements agriculture John United States, nor to discuss all of the causes 
_ will affect population growth— of the “changes which they” present. 3 Rather, 
_ whether _ this increase in food will actually be the effort was to show that the causes of each 
" cused support more people at about the 
% present level of living or because of a rapid de- in some degree be nee to be dependent upon 
cline in the birth rate will be available in large changed technology. 
"part to increase per capita con: consumption. a authors use chain “or vector con concept 
WARREN S. ‘THOMPSON of causation. ‘Some changes" are h held to be 
Oxford, Ohio directly resultant from technology, others 
tive from technology through the influence 
wields son an intermediate agent, and tertiary 


or even more remote connections are also in- 
Houghton Mifflin Company, aes. (eS all causal models, this one ha 


q its limits. In particular the difficulty of dealing 
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trends” which. were ‘evident in 1 the changes in 
aly to be of the -not-sufficient” family life. To increase greatly the accuracy 
variety. For example, the impersonalization of — with which we can predict future changes 4 
modern life is held to be accountable for the accompanying technological changes, there 
removal of — many of the limits « on woman’s will have to be a great increase in studies _ 
behavior which until recent times accounted for using methods that reveal the more detailed — 
- much of the observed stability of the family. results of particular changes i in particular kinds 
In turn this impersonalization is traced of situations. Perhaps the great st contribu- 
urban living, and urbanization is held to be a _tion made by this work is the demonstration 
| iy those of changes in technology, particu- + of the potential value of such studies. ae 
larly those associated with the invention of F. Corrrent 


engine. The validity of such sweep- Miami 
“Ish in a work as limited as this is, and the An Introduction to Social Research. Edited | by 
usefulness of the premises as a basis for pre- Joun T. Dosy with the assistance of Ep- 
diction may be questioned even if the validity WARD A. SucHMAN, C. McKinney, 
_ There are, however, ‘many points in the work 4 
where connections between changes in 


i into” relations likely to develop from them. (six) for a rather short book. In this situation — 
One of the most valuable contributions is the : one might expect the ‘style and level to be 
demonstration | that some of ‘generally uneven from chapter to chapter. On the con- 
accepted “ causes” ’ of change cannot be demon- — 
strated to serve as such. This is particularly 
true of certain biological constants 
psychological derivatives from them. At other of one by Roy F and two by 


ns there is valuable scrutiny of the signifi- “John Doby. Francis gives an able | statement | 


cance of certain discoveries. Science deductive position. the 


discover ‘or not the au authors infer By the middle of this. chapter, 
=: and technology are _ interchangeable is assuming a a “hypothetico- deductive- observa- 
concepts. tional” position, which | apparently recognizes 
the final authors have ate as proper and normal an interaction between 
tempted assay the significance of certain observation and _theory- construction. 

changes now taking» place. Some of these Part II, the remainder and larger portion 
changes _ will not fit into the categories dis- of the book, is entitled “Scientific Methods.” 
cussed earlier. Some of the speculations, , while Francis has chapters on on statistical methods poy 
Metter ont interesting, depart rather far on experimental design; he teams up _. 
from the immediate impact of technology « = Edward A. Suchman to do one on scaling. — 
aL chief limitations of the work k derive : C. McKinney, followed by a chapter on sur- 

, from the fact that it is largely dependent on 1 veys and another on participant observation : 

: be already completed by others who were a interviewing by John P. Dean and Robert . 
| 


not particularly interested in demonstrating the L. Eichhorn and by Dean respectively. There 
relation between technology and the family. is is a final chapter by Suchman on research 
Few such studies exist. The codes, design. 
community arrangements, social ‘person- ‘This r reviewer questions the wisdom of try- 
ality structures that exist at a particular mo-— ing to present any instruction on statistics in 
ment when a technological change is attempted ! a ‘book of this sort. If the student knows it, 
have much to do with the effects which that he doesn’t need the instruction; if he doesn’t | 
change may have. Since the variety of these know ‘it, it seems } dubious that. he can get it Lf 
factors which existed i in United States 
technological alterations have been made necessarily is. It is in this that 
on very great, variability in response was the typographical errors which mar the book 
"probably also very great. The statistical evi- as a whole are especially troublesome. For | 
ce indicates some ‘May wing this chapter as Rs 
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the variance of a frequency. The graphical errors are numerous. 
is missing from the quantity on the left of the | On the positive side, this is a book 1 which - cult 
equality so that the standard error, is covers ably and lucidly the topics it undertakes, witl 


neously shown rather than the variance, It is astonishing that the authors have trad 
2) Equation 19 on page 83 is the formula for able to cover as much ground as they have _ tion 
- the standard error of a proportion. It fails to within this small book. This reviewer had the thus 
that the denominator, n, should be under feeling that every one of the authors wrote with 

the radical. confidence and understanding. Within the = 


+The chapter | on experimental design takes up noted above, this is an excellent text on socio- 
several applications, notes that not all prob- logical method. & 
concludes with a discussion of the ex post WN 
facto design. discussion is fine as far as it 2 


goes, but it that author— The Economics of ‘Location, By Avcust | 
Léscu. [Translated from the Second Revised 

group—might have noted ‘the statistical, -com- Edition by Witt1am H. Woctom with the 

plications consequent upon non- “random 


Assistance of Wotrcanc F. SToPer]. New 


method of selecting cases. Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. xxviii, 
addition to the Guttman scale, the Such- 
520 pp. $7.50. 
man-! “Francis chapter takes up scale construc- 
tion based on item analysis and on factor This 1 long awaited | I 
analysis. Next McKinney argues earnestly that accessible to American scholars on of the 
“constructive typology” is an important most important influences on current thought 
_cedure- in social research. After having worked concerning location theory. Even in its English - j 
| ‘a bit with it, this reviewer remains unpersuaded _ language edition, however, it is not a book to 
that» the idea of a typology is quite as useful be read lightly. The heavy demand it makes 
as complicated as _others—McKinney the reader’s attention is due in part to its 


- cluded—contend. These remarks, however, are compact and somewhat elliptical style and to 
- not intended to detract from the scholarship of the rather awkward organization of its content. | : 


the chapter But perhaps more ‘significant in this connection 
_ The chapters ir in which Dean participated are is, on the one hand, the author’s terse constrac, 


written w with an air of a man who has his argument coupled, on the other 
his hands with the data—they seem practical hand, with an unusual» breadth of conception. — i 
and useful. The final chapter by -Suchman The book represents an imposing contribution in Ta 
interprets “research design” broadly to denote _ to the economics of location and to the urban broad 
entire process | conducting $4 rganization of regional population. ties. 
logically with Francis’ chapter on experimental Problem at the point where von -Thunen 
Healt! 

_ sense as a summary of the bock. re thetic criticisms of his predecessors’ views he 

Since” criticism stated in rather their geometrical formulations as 


study. One might contend that it belongs The author begins his discussion of the loca- sociol 
tag On the other hand, it does serve in a and Alfred Weber ended theirs. _ With sympa-_ 


generality, the seems sometimes to out- ‘demonstration that the von Thunen 
7 weight the latter. Such is not this reviewer’s rings do not necessarily describe a gradient al 
intent, for the book is generally a very good declining land use intensity. -Preferring 
the negative side, no treatment is given Lésch’ s procedure is to specify the series of 
to the special kind of problems involved in to be to a 


should do with the data. Aside from ‘the cms a the dag he has deduced. As 
4 chapter on tl the three methods of | scale con- states in his preface to the second edition of | 
struction previously mentioned, there is little ‘his work, the author lacked the time required 
consideration of the construction of schedules, _ to develop empirical tests of his general rules, ) i 


and indeed e even the Likert- and Thurstone- doubtlessly because of his tenuous position in | tibtiog 
type scales are omitted. Reliability and validity society no longer respected honest 


statistical reference te consideration. The 
ore onation 16 on nage 70 formula index pems quite inadequate and he tung, 
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scholarship. By ond with the ‘sociologists, “group dynamicists, psychologists, 

aid of « overly complex diagrams Lésch works social workers, and educators who would profit — 
ecauc 

d out the spatial patterning of multi- -crop agri- by it. The : study is small but ‘significant, well 

culture, of town s settlement, of market areas reasoned throughout. Its chief worth lies in the 


. _ within a region, and of ‘regional networks of area where sociology is not strong, namely, in 
trade relations. He reexamines his generaliza- on-the-spot studies of how people act, in 
tions in terms of equilibrium conditions and empirical process analysis, ‘Kimball et al. , use 
is led into a treatment of planning. simple conceptual scheme, the idea of rela-— 
Even for one who has given prior thought tional systems, economic, “familial, political, 
y to the | meaning of “space in human relations — etc., in which specifics get meaning. They = 

: , _ the range of factors caught up in the ramifica-— lieve that eight principles “have validity” 
tions: of the spatial or distance variable by understanding organized change action: 
Lich is impressive and provocative. His “Epi- “mation, validation, conformance, initiation, par- 
Tague « on Space” is a delightfully cogent sum- 7 ticipation, involvement, tangency, and flexibil- 
mation of the implications of ‘space’ for man ‘ity. These concepts should be “compared to, 
It reveals again the scope of say, the categories of isolation, contact, accom- 
author’s awareness, which embraces ‘not only _modation, 
Tenditivity to the limitations of economic ‘ex- While the reviewer has little but praise for 


evised 7 


New but also a keen appreciation of the excellent report, along with encouragement 

th - painful stresses in men’s lives caused by the —were that needed—to continue the work, one 

oe jeduction of transport costs and the resultant item might be looked at, even put to experi-— 

ie widening of horizons. _ Occasional obiter dicta mental test. It is worth testing because of the 

readily 7 on the task of the scholar, the art of politics, — strong trend of behavioral sciences in the direc- 

of the _ the importance o of rule of thumb procedures tion to be named. 

hought the world of practice, and other matters. academic person who takes part in 

Tighten an an heavy text. change action has at least four roles 

ook to Amos H. Hawey him: traditional researcher, participant — 

makes Univer: sity of of Michigan server, research consultant, and project man- 

ager. The Alabama staff took the third role, 

and to ‘The Talladega Story: Study in the one social scientists highly favor. So f 

‘ontent. Process. By Soon T. Krmpatt and Marron” good. If now, it be implied—and it is not 

nection PEARSALL. Univ ersity, Alabama: University. clear that the authors (p. 201) do so imply— 
ynstruc- or Alabama Press, 1954. xxii, 259 pp. $3.50. that this is the only role in which “social 
other 7 scientists and communities can join forces to 
ception. | This is a ‘Teport of a community self-survey their mutual advantage” we are unable to 
ribution it Talladega, Alabama, 1951-53, with a focus agree, 
> when — on health needs, conditions, , and facili- § The main issue is, we suspect, the worth 7 
ties. authors, Univ versity of Alabama person’s contributions to” science in view 
he lec | | sociologists, headed a research team which gav e his active part in group process, his concern 7 
Thunen | technical assistance under a grant from the for people and outcomes. The myth that — - 
sympa- ‘Health Information Foundation. The book’ s becomes “objective” by sitting the side- » 
Poe ti he | concern is not to detail survey findings but to - dines, by speaking only when spoken to, by a 7 
ions as action process, including activities stating view on a moral ‘issue, dies a very 
rated by | of a community council set up to o further study- hard death. Its persistence keeps sociologists a 
Thunen _ action aims. ron out of some action programs, as well as limits 
dient of The report gives first (Preface) a theory of their “effectiveness i in such work. It swallows 
ring an change action, then the aa and local set- _ them in learned “if... then” assumptions, 

problem, - tings of the project. Chapter 3 describes the forces them to jump from one hat (scientist) 

eaten course of” events, followed by chapters: on another (citizen) and back again. To non- 

evelop health, relations, industrial health, and scientists, not much of this makes any sense. 

s among End problems. A final chapter, “Change Objectivity is basic but it does not appear 

he mat | | and the Community | System,” appraises the to us to be a role. It is, rather, a component 

ve close ‘project in terms of its contributions, chiefly of each of the four roles named above. ‘It is, 

e special | to community theory, planned group —_—, in ‘substance, a an attitude one takes toward his 

4. As he | and the role of the researcher. _ Appendices deal work, a discipline he imposes on himself, plus _ ( 
Jition of i ‘with methological problems, the council’ re- “know how” in using the tools of science to 
‘required port, the health inventory | questionnaire, and extend the senses and keep them on the job. ye 7 


a monthly calendar of events. A good 3- ~page To rule out the project manager role will limit 
bibliography is given. the findings sociologists can make on the 
this report will escape the uses, and effects” of leader group-action 
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‘skills, for the m manager is in a position to sarily leads people to be more rational in their 7 
cause things to happen and to note intimately behavior. Znaniecki’s distinction between the 
the results. We believe that management can ‘ role of the sociological investigator and ‘that of 
become scientific in the sense of subjecting _ the social engineer is a ‘significant | one. In a 
ideas to test. hastily” written footnote Dr. Gross states that 
Coom he agrees entirely with Znaniecki’s views, but 
a ‘thom ‘University = es this is not reflected completely i in the bod 


was once one of our ablest ex- 


New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. xxiv, xaiv, perimental psychologists: “Beware of social 7 
scientists” when they begin listing factors. 


_— “Sadly - bare of clear ideas” is A. A. Berle’s 4 nection with Dr. Gross’ chapter on factors in 
characterization of the field of foreign policy foreign policy. The emphasis on the multiplicity — 
analysis. This observation by a former Assist- and interdependence of factors is sound, and 
ant Secretary” of State makes especially the suggestion of a Factor X to allow for 
come Gross’ thoughtful formulation of chance, “accident, and ‘irrational elements is 
concepts, methods — 7 and techniques whereby intriguing. However, the analysis does not come 
foreign” policy and its making can be analyzed — to grips with the issue of how and to what Es. j 
in the light of the best available tools of extent the various factors saailiy ae operate 
modern social science. His study combines and interrelate in specific situations. This diffi. 
some general ‘observations on method in the culty may stem from Dr. Gross’ view that 2 | 
- social sciences with a proposed framework for social sciences we cannot isolate variables.” (p. — 
the scientific analysis of foreign policy. ‘gab = Although Dr. Gross himself pleads for a} 
Dr. Gross’ sociological orientation is re- re- safe course between the Scylla of “super- 
freshing. He wisely: views foreign policy as a scientists” and the Charybdis of ‘super- 
social process and carefully stresses the inter- - tics,” ” he seems to ally himself, on this lop I 
relatedness of the various components of this — “with the group he calls the “pyrrhonists of — 
process. His analysis is developed in social science” 168). He offers no theo- 
the interplay of ideologies objectives, retical basis for the a priori dismissal of the 
factors, and policies, including strategies possibility of developing statistical and ex- 


tactics “assessment of alternatives. Each of perimental procedures whereby significant vari- 
these major features of foreign policy receives 


ables can be identified, measured, and assessed 
somewhat detailed treatment. As a first approxi- _ in terms of their contribution to total variance. 
of a theoretical framework for the Correlational techniques, , multivariate analysis 
application of social science. methods to foreign and related methods should not be cavalierly 
policy study, Dr. Gross’ work is judicious, ignored. 
in the best sense of the term, stimulating. Despite these strictures and the evidences of 
pe 0 - unnecessary haste in getting the book to press, 
zz empirical ‘research in this field. Soa: one is much indebted to Dr. Gross. for pre- 
serious weakness, however, is the author’s senting, in compact form, so “many” reasoned 
failure to appreciate and to. pursue the logical Bree am and clear ideas in an area of 
consequences. _the critical distinction social science which is desperately 


a foreign policy analysis as a a scientific 
Gee esp. (27). This confusion between the Nationa Foundation 


The Metropolis in Modern Life, Edited. by 
stand the behavior and value systems of foreign  RoBERT ‘Moore FisHer. Garden City, New 
policy” participants is alluded to by ‘Znaniecki ‘York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 


ina communication to the author (footnote, xiii, $6.00. 
93). Science refers to a way of understand- 
ing phenomena, not to the way in which phe- During the Bicentennial Celebration | 
nomena behave. Gases do not behave scientifi- Columbia University in 1954 a conference was , urban 
a in following Boyle’s Law. Boyle behaved “held on “The Metropolis” In Modern Life.” _ ‘no 
_ scientifically in developing his law of gases. Mr. Fisher was chairman of “the conference 
Similarly, the scientific study of ‘foreign policy and editor of the proceedings, which constitute 
does not make the behavior of foreign policy this. ‘volume. Participants in the : - symposium 
_ makers scientific. It is illusory to assume that were distinguished - scholars and practitioners | 


the rational analysis of human behavior neces- the fields sociology, economics, , archae- 
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their ology, law, engineering, , medicine, religion, and cations to property.” Some of the 
the city planning. They came from Great ‘Britain matters dealt with are zoning, slum clearance, 
at of 2 and France as well as the United States. a at and | rent control. Harold Reeve presents some J 
In a _ In such a varied assortment of papers it is clever diagrams and charts showing the com- 4 
that inevitable that some should make more dis- plex array of overlapping and -con- 
but tinctive and original contributions than others. flicting governmental controls, 
ae It is also to be expected that some will be _ The last four parts of the book deal r i 

most useful sociology, while others will spectively with: “the influence of science 


better serve members of other sciences and _ technology on the metropolis,” “the impact of 
professions. the metropolis on the professions,” “the impact 
As a sociologist | especially interested in the. ie of the metropolis on the spiritual life of man,” 
city, the present reviewer has been particularly and “the search for the ideal city.” Space for- 
stimulated by the papers about to be mentioned. discussion here, but on the whole 
- Stuart Piggott’s article, “The Role of the City — _ the participants offer rather general treatment 
in! Ancient” Civilizations,” indicates the need of their subje cts and give us little supporting 
bs “of re revising Childe’s thesis about the two “revo- evidence. 
lutions” of long ago. He points out that there An over- -all appraisal of “The Metropolis in 
was not a single sequence of typical events” Modern Life” is that we have here an ‘inter- 
all parts of the world. He also presents ‘esting collection of ‘miscellaneous papers that 
“suggestive account of the relations between — ‘ought to be in every university library. How- 
and townsmen in Western Asia” ever, it is not indispensable to the researcher 
Louis" Chevalier challenges s some of our Swart A. QuEEN 7 
older notions of cities as centers of declining Washington University 
fertility and death rates. His French data 
remind that we have often drawn con-— Industrial Conflict. Edited by Korx- 
“clusions too hastily from North American Hauser, Ropert Dupin, and ArTHuR M. 
‘statistics alone. Ross. New York: : McGraw- Hill Book Com- 
Albert Reiss questions whether i invention pany, Inc., 1954. xi, 551 pp. $6. 
and creativity in science, etc., , division of labor, 
-agricultural pursuits, size and density of | This is the second volume on industrial con- 
settlement actually serve to differentiate urban flict published by the Society for the Paycho- Re 
ssessed other forms of human communities. He logical Study of Social Issues. Thirty- eight 
\riance. also- raises doubts as to the relation of anony- ‘experts from various social sciences, labor, and 
nalysis mobility, and indirect were asked to write special articles 
valierly density, and heterogeneity. into an outline pounded out by a distin- 
Luther Gulick reminds us that “the | guished board of editors. Thus the volume 
nces of struggles for freedom, including the violent presumably represents the best coordinated 
) press, revolutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth _ thinking on industrial conflict today. Better 
or pre- centuries, centered in the cities.” integrated than most compendiums, the book 
easoned | ; is a useful addition to the field because of its 
of tions were e mainly in the Western. timeliness, broad coverage, ideological balance, 
yerately world while the bulk of the population | lived and good editing. If dominant themes char- 
outside of metropolitan areas. acterize the book, they are: that conflict is 
P. Sargant Florence presents evi- generally a necessary and desirable aspect of 
Ny dence in ‘Support of the proposition that “it is | Industrial relations in the United States, that 
an economic adv antage to the business, scien- industrial 1 relations are now institutionalized on 
tific, and cultural life of a country to have at ys new level, and that the present = 
- least one large metropolis.” On the other hand, buttresses: the free enterprise system and its 
there is little doubt that “some elements could “national political policies. 
* dispersed or at least decentralized without — _ Admittedly a difficult task, the editors organ- — 
tion _ Richard Ratcliff, writing on the location of questions: What are ee basic issues in indus- 
nee wes urban activities, says that “all: in all, we have’ trial” conflict? What are the psychological and 
1 Life.” marched forward far from the point to organizational roots of industrial conflict? What 
nference | which Haig advanced in 1926.” Others comment — 
onstitute generally on problems of transportation, in- industrial relations? What institutionalized 
nposium being made to accomodate to con- 
titioners | Part IV of the book deals with “the influence flict, remove its sources, and restrict its nega- 
ae | of the metropolis on concepts, rules, and insti- tive consequences on the political ‘economy? 
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‘What patterns of industrial abana found sumer Attitudes a and B Behavior. The appendix is 
in other societies? What will be . the pattern” of a report on the discussions which they held © 
industrial relations in the futurep while organizing the Committee. It _Teveals 
The following criteria were used to evaluate” some of the uncertainty with which they. ap- 
the sections of the book as well as the indi- — proached their job and helps to explain why 
vidual contributions: (a) tl the subject must © = nine articles in the book lack a consistent _ 
relate directly to the issue of industrial c con-— ocus. The book itself is intended to illustrate 
flict, (b) relevant data or literature must be .- kinds of problems and methods of analysis 
q implicitly or explicitly covered, (c) the effort which the Committee f feels are most fruitful in 
should be free of ideological bias, wherever utilizing social science concepts in market re- 
possible, ot: servations should be drawn from or 
related to e-isting theory, (e) where drawn, Clearly” these social scientists were fasci-_ 
- prescriptions should be anchored to current nated by their problem. Clearly they were 
socio-political resolved to move away from what they con- 
Using these criteria, the organizing articles ceive ed as a too narrow view of the consumer 
_ written by the editors and G. Homans are gen- as the “dismal economic man or a kind of 
erally of high calibre. The social psychology preference r machine.” ‘But they failed to 
contributions, dealing with ‘motivation reach a consensus on what, exactly, they con- 
“human | relations” efforts to remove sources of ceived the consumer to be. As a result they et 
7 . conflict, do not generally come up to standard. talk about the need to take into account such - 
The statement on the relevance of motiva- concepts as reference group behavior, level of 
ional theory to industrial conflict is confused, aspiration and emulation and decision 
the bearing of the human relations studies’ All of these ese are good, respectable terms and 
industrial conflict is dimly demon- they are calculated to titillate the “social 
strated. In these same areas, essays which deal scientists and impress the market ‘researchers, 
specific plant issues Or specific processes Unfortunately, the present volume talks about 
for accommodating ‘or lessening conflict are them in its appendix and does little to explore 
4 generally well done. Articles on the social « con- in its text. 
trol of industrial conflict in the United States The book gives greatest attention to a study _ 
and ‘other societies are adequate descriptions of purchase decisions carried out by George — 
which attempt no comparative analysis, Katona and Eva Muller. This emphasis is 
_ ‘The essays dealing with the character of = both h because the the study is good and be- 
| participating in industrial con- cause the authors have done pioneering work 
flict and with the social and economic forces in bringing psychology to bear on understand- 
which are patterning industrial conflict gen-— economic behavior. The burden of their 
erally satisfy most of the requisites outlined analysis res rests” upon a “deliberation 
above. The best articles, which analyze the = measures the amount of thought and 
social economic influences on industrial circumspection which | buyers gave to the pur- 
conflict, are: W. E. Moore, “Occupational chase of a washing machine, ‘television set, re- 
Structure and Industrial Conflict”; Kerr and -frigerator, stove or sport shirt. 
Siegel, “The Interindustry Propensity to large “number of ‘relationships 
Strike”; Daniel Bell, “Industrial Conflict and scale scores and the census characteristics of 
Public Opinion”; Herbert Blumer, “Social buyers is reported. Less attention is given to. 
Structure and Power Conflict.” In the ‘review- analyzing the implication of these relationships. 
er’s” opinion these articles, ‘taken with a few ‘While the authors are careful to use an 
others, almost constitute a systematic frame- tional definition of ‘rational economic 
for the analysis of industrial conflict. havior” 
implying a value judgment in their use of the 


State Colle College 
deliberation scale. For them, the “good” buyer 


Consumer Behavior: The Dynamics of -Con- __ is one who takes his time e and w weighs all factors 
sumer Reaction. Edited by "before buying. In future studies, it would be 
Crark. New York: New York University. to supplement these “findings with 


Press, 1954. viii, 128 pp. $4.00. more information about the actual selling situ- 

ation. Did higgling speed up or slow down , 
When you read this'book turn first to its” sales? How do careful buyers react to high and 

“appendix. It is a record of how a group of | za pressure selling? Is the decision to buy — ‘ 
socal in tech- an when a spouse or other member of 


4 
the family is on hand? from 


the other articles, Ww Vhy Piece on the of whi 
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die ni the Indian’s use alco- 


“many things to many Whyte out 
holic beverages to the value system, social con- _ 


colorful aspects for his treatment, but 


the colors tend to blind. For him the new trols, and institutional framework native 

oe suburbia is a decompression chamber for those culture, to the superimposed European culture, 

ysis. on the way up, it is a safe womb for those and to the confusions and conflicts which | have E 

| _ whose rate of occupational mobility is spent, ‘accompanied their fusion, 

and it an “pervasive and never- ending On the basis of his ‘descriptive analysis the 

_ | therapy ses: session for others. The best part author undertakes to test - the theoretical formu- 

otal of his article is his ecological observations on lations of Horton that the primary function of 

were : how patterns of play groups, front-yard groups, beverage alcohol in all societies is reduction — 

con. fect: whoo talks to whom, who has coffee of anxieties." This theory he finds inadequate 

mer tied and who snubs whom. to fit the complexities of of his data. 

third paper which deserves mention is ‘This’ monograph is more than a study of 
Foote’s_ brief ‘Statement on drinking. succeeds in showing drinking be- 


Autonomy of the Consumer.” It will make good havior as an integral aspect of culture. It 
sense to the sociologist and the market re- makes a double contribution: to the study of 
"searcher and — to be expanded into a much social and cultural systems in process of ve ol 


a book. One senses that much of it represents 
tal the first jotting down of bright ideas which, «University ¢ of Oregon 
when they get the kind of detailed study they 
deserve, will appear in series | of books which Social Class and in Costa 
will displace ad provisional volume - Rican Town, By SaKart Sarroxa. Turrialba, 


-Rosert O. CARLSON, Costa Rica: The Inter- American Institute 
"Standard Oil Company (N.J. Agricultural Sciences, 1954. vi, 136 pp. 


and the ‘the Northwest Coast. Indians. By tat Tu 
 Epwin M. Lewesr. Berkeley Los An- ans can be divide _Vertica y according to” 
‘ various criteria which will allocate: the same 


University of California Press, 1954. 
“University of California individuals largely in the same groups, Sariola 
Ae 6, PP. -303- measured a sample of the population according 


This monograph is an important addition to. term ‘ ‘social class” is warranted with those 


e limited literature on the use of alcoholic groupings receiving similar rankings (the great 


= 


(en in different societies. While it deals bulk of them did) with all measurement tech- 
broadly: with the ‘Indian groups « of the entire niques three-fold division—upper, middle, 
Pacific Northwest, the area of intensive study and lower class—appeared adequate. 
“A was limited to three Salish speaking tribes on “Movement from the middle class “(largely 
’ ips. * * coast of British Columbia. The method of commercial and industrial) to the upper takes 
- 2 y study consisted of observation and the use of ; time and energy, but the orientation of the two 
groupings is fairly : similar, and such movement 
| je: eee study begins with a description of the _ is much easier than that from lower class 
. "drinking beha behaviors of the Indians of the area. (chiefly farm labor) to middle class, for the | 


buyer at the present time, together with such his- farm hand does the rudest sort of work, and — 
| “torical reconstruction as the literature and ‘little opportunity acquire the "skills, 
id - , Memory of informants permitted. The author is cash, and land which would help him rise. a < 
' with content with description, however, but has This is a competently done doctoral dis- 
= | made a penetrating analysis of the motivation sertation by a Finnish scholar writing in a 
pong | and the functions and dysfunctions of drinking, _ language foreign to him. It suffers grievously — 
personal and the socio- -cultural from a poor job of editing and mimeographing. 
sees __ The problem of analysis is ‘complicated by z- The exploratory analysis, which together with 


the fact that alcohol cannot be entirely isolated — ‘introductory matter takes” up half the book, 


involves only five upper- and ‘twelve upper- 
middle class heads of families, a grossly i inade- 


A 


suburbia is the most interesting an € process of rapid change and disorganization in 
reld _ 1G ‘most difficult to evaluate for his material is native cultures. Yet the author has managed _ &§ 
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- quate sample of — dente 1 from the stand- the “American character” 
point of all the statistical manipulation to larity of mecha: 
which these individuals are subjected. Although The volume, in total effect, gives a 
additional samplings largely remedy this weak- bird’s-eye view of a festival. framework 
ness, some of this time might have been better integrates the material: concepts are not clearly . 
4 spent on a few intensive case studies. ‘Sariola’ defined ; numerous” ‘significant 
study i is an important contribution to the exist- touched on but not developed; and the author, 
_ ing literature on social class in Costa Rica. — in his effort to be inclusive, — discusses ‘such | 
Wayne University gifts to teachers and the possible existence of 
Christmas taboos on sex relations. However, 
‘The American Christmas: 2 this study is a pioneering venture which shows 
Culture. By James H. Barnett. New York: well the of Christmas 


The Company, 1954. xi, 


‘National festivals are e worthy of sociological sociologists. 
socializing children; for their function of uni- 


fying diverse groups; and for their links to | —" 
“4 _ Psychophysiologic Medicine. By y Z1s- 
business, “communication media, sc ools, , “xin, M. D. Philadelphia: end Fabiger, 


other institutions of the society. However, by rag waa a 

virtue of | our “bias of attention,” the study of 1954, $7 00. 
Ring festivals has been relatively neglected. — book is he ‘some ‘respects a misnomer. 


Barnett with this report on Christmas, com- Although it consistently deals with psycho- 
mendably attempts to close the Bap. "Physiologic medicine, 


has a holiday thology psychotherapy. The ‘overall analy- 
appeal transcends age, sex, religious, and eco- sis of the - problem of psychophysical illness, 
~ nomic groupings. The characteristics and vigor the techniques of differential diagnosis and of 


' 


cluding humanitarian tendencies, identification: psychiatric physician but also—with few 
with the “American: way of life,” and various 1 notable exceptions—by those in associated dis- 


religious and secular traditions. In developing ciplines: social psychology, sociology, social 


problems—the development of Christmas from unique in| the field of psychopathology. In | 
colonial times; the symbol and role of Santa fact, it is ‘uncommon for an author in this 
_ Claus; the ‘exploitation of Christmas by com- field to devote so much space to the ae | 
mercial interests; the expressions of Christmas socio~ -cultural factors as does Dr. Ziskind. 
in ‘Popular art, with an extended et Another unique and welcome feature of the 
the story, ‘ “Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer” volume is the simplicity of language and the 
customs and problems in church, family, mh practical character of the discussion, in spite 
_ school; and finally the “cult” of Christmas with — of t the complex data and comprehensive analy- 
a pertinent few pages on the place of Christmas sis. Throughout the volume the author adheres 
in a mid-winter cycle. to his objective of preparing a general psycho- 
‘The approach of the author is admittedly pathological and psychotherapeutic manual for 


tics, popular stories, informal “observations, Considerable sp space is given to such topi 
1 and interviews. L ‘Likewise his | concepts of © “Needs of a Person,” “Environmental Restric- 
manifest a of approaches. ‘He tions, ” “Unresolved Conflicts, ” “The Role of 
is anthropological in discussing the mid-winter Folkways and Mores in Psychopathology,” 
folk festival; socio-historical considering “Social Adaptation, “Cultural Institu- 
Dicken’s A Christmas Carol; economic in in- tional Influences,” “The Life History,” “Inter- 
_ terpreting the Christmas bonus; and viewing Techniques,” ’ and others. Such chapters 
atric in explaining Christmas charity. (stem- as “Child- -Parent Relationships” can be read 
ming from guilt feelings) and = the snap — with interest and value even by the layman, 
the Rudolph story (Rudolph symbolizing a About a a hundred pages are devoted toa 
frustrated child). He cites community pressures objective ‘Thought"—cls the 
to explain why schools ~bserve and 


of Christmas derive from many sot sources, in- treatment can be followed not only by the non- 


this theme, Barnett discusses a wide range of | work, and psychoanalysis. _ This approach is — 


i= 

eclectic. He has gathered data where he could non-psychiatric physicians who have little or no 

-—from histories , newspapers, business statis- schooling i in the social sciences. 
cs as 
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‘Winch, and a paper on fertility pattems in the 
Ute States by McGinnis are printed here 
“eclecticism, he basic “the concepts for the first time. 
psychoneurosis, therapeutic procedures This book is, in he main, organized. 

_ in each are critically compared. The process of _ The sequence of the materials is roughly thus: 

_ isolating and presenting those constructs useful the American family in cultural perspective, 
to non- -psychiatric specialists is in itself a major — ; the life trajectory of the individual in our 
feat. (This is particularly true in view of the “society, mate selection and the prediction of. 

fact that a special committee of the American marital adjustment, marital dissolution. 
_ Psychoanalytic Association, after four years of The two chapters which seem to hang in the » 

has not yet arrived at a generally air are Chapters 6 and 19. The former deals 
accepted definition | psychoanalysis.) The with | fertility in the United States, ;, while the 
i entire presentation was checked for accuracy — latter (which follows the section on marital 
and content by eminent members of each dissolution) is entitled “The Persistence of 

school and in two instances by founders. There Attitudes “and Behaviors Learned in the 
a is no other such summary short of a —— Family’ "and contains two _papers—one deal- 
large volume. 4 ing with” ethnic “attitudes in children from a 


“trated by c case ‘material, chosen Brunswick, the other “with “compulsive 
a mass of accumulated data over the > years: in 31 symptoms of a B-25 radio operator in World © 

_ the author’s private practice, in his experiences . War II, by Grinker and Spiegel whose outlook — 

P as Director of Neuropsychiatry at the Cedars is similarly Freudian. These two papers seem 

tel Lebanon Hospital, Los Angeles, and in his” to have been put in at the end because there 

"medical school teaching. These sources also was no logical place for in the outline. 


— as the ‘The book does not come off well when 


in 1 the ‘Social Structure of the United States” 
and psychoanalysis. There an by Parsons—is strictly speaking the indi- 
index. vidual’ s life- cycle. instead, what there is 
<- From the viewpoint of a sociologist the book of interaction in this group of papers consists 
ry has two limitations : the title is inadequate—_ of small segments abstracted out of the unitary 
least a subtitle should have been added family interaction as these have to do with 
indicating the consistent socio- cultural empha- the individual | at some particular age-grade. 


sis. Since the volume is the outgrowth of re- | _ The Parsons , paper i is not the only one herein 

search undertakings, a methodological note which has appeared i in other readers. Note 

have enhanced ‘its value to social familiarity of the following: : “The Family 

scientists interested in the basic “principles Cycle” (Glick); ; “The Wife Problem” 

| "research Procedure in psychotherapy by an (Whyte); “Cultural Contradictions and Sex 
author with ‘sociological bent. Roles” (Komarovsky); “The Rating and 
Modesto, Cali. Pau LINE V Dating Complex” (Waller); “The Sociology 

of Parent-Youth Conflict” (Davis); and there 

Selected Studies in Marriage and Family. are others. With apologies to Arthur Guiter- = 


H 
| 
q 
q 


estric- of this business of multiple reprinting of cele- — 
Company, 1953. xiii, 578 pp. $4.00. 

slogy,” This volume i is made up sp for the most part of 


nstitu- ‘Years ago some editors made it right 


‘Inter- , articles, although a few of the (To _quote Glick, Parsons, W Waller, “Davis, 
appeared in such diverse forms as parts of 
books, popular magazine articles, a college subsequent an anthologists, you can 1 bet your 
newspaper editorial, and a federal government dollar, 
° “ee pamphlet. ‘The editor’s introduction on “Scien- Have quoted Davis, Parsons. sre Glick 
“the tific and the Study of the Family,” and 
lassical on — ‘should | 
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hopa- GScussion throughout Is that Or a mature “Ihe major omission 1s Of materials on the | 
naly- | _ scholarly approach by a scientist with special — processes of interaction within the family unit : ~~ 
Iness, _—training in neuropsychiatry and with a strong per se. The editors indicate in their preface : 
socio-cultural orientation. that Chapters 7 thr 42 are about the 
ad of Socio-cultural orientation. == that ~Chapters 7 through 12 are about the 
extensive bibliography lists many well- family cycle, but the focus—except in Chapter 
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social 
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print so some papers, say, from you and me,_ the many questions, 


a Omitting thus, as if to play a trick, ele. 


Papers by Parsons, Davis, Waller, 

_Contemptuous reviewers, passing 
J Our opuses, would unanimously cry, 

_ “What manner of symposium, God save us 


- What is a book, and whose? In what way are 
educational economic institutions 
-Wov en? W hat publishing enterprises lie within a 
the province of professional societies? What 


of printed” sociological information | 


should be prepared and rearranged for stu- 


Omits W hyte, Glick, Parsons, Walle Waller, , dents, and for what purpose? What is the 


Well over a third of this is book consists of 
material ‘on personality. Now the line between 
the study of personality and that of the family 
is fuzzy at best, and there is bound to be over- 

— lapping. It is not, then, the proportionate space 
: 7 but the slant of the personality materials which 
this reviewer finds questionable. Most of the 
yy structuring of personality is done on a “drive” 

h. or “needs” basis, sometimes Freudian, 


some 
times Hullian, but in neither case is there —- 


examination of the possible conflict between 
these implicit ‘assumptions and the points of 
"view of sociology, social psychology and cul- 
tural” anthropology. “Most of 
against the employment of 3 ‘needs” list ar 
the very same ones which demolished instinct 
explanations more than a quarter of a century 
ago, and it is too bad to have to fight tha 


battle all over again. Incidentally these argu- ia 
4 ments are equally applicable to Winch’s theory 


of “complementary needs” as the basis for 
_ mate-selection, a theory which is restated in 
this volume by Thomas and Virginia Ktsanes. nf 
_The device employed _by the editors 
giving materials on a single “exotic culture, 
= in considerable detail, in order to provide © 
basis for \ viewing our own “marriage and 
family institutions in “perspective seems to be 
a good one. They use three papers on Japan 
for this purpose. paper Winch 
"Japanese "personality structure is both inter- 
and provocative. 
rai In fact most of the papers included in 1 this: 
would interest students, on this 
account and because teachers structure 
personality, as here, in Freudian-Hullian 
eclectic fashion, the book will doubtless be 
widely used. _MANForRD H. 
State University of Towa 
Readings on Marriage and Family Relations. 
By ArtHur R. OLseEN, with case studies by 
Emtty H. Mupp and ‘Huco A. BouURDEAU. 


Harrisburg: The Stackpole 


‘xiv, Pp. $3. 95. 


flin, 1955. xi, 431 1 pp. $3. eet 


. the inclusion of case studies provided by Mudd z 
Bourdeau. Olsen actively manipulates heter- 


bears his name. ‘He includes literary materials, 


Parents,” and ‘ 


proper functional re relationship between text- 


books and books of readings? 
_ There seems to be a slightly multi- Smee 

sional continuum between a conventional text. 
_ book by a single author making a ‘minimum 


use of quotations and a package of complete, i= 


previously published articles assembled with 


little” hewing of the blocks and little use of | 
editorial cement. In selecting and structuring, — 
the author or editor may work wi with the same 1 
kind of blocks or seek \ variety 


menting may “take various forms my 
done single- handed or with help from others in 

selecting, shaping and structuring the materials. 

The first of the books under review was | 
‘compiled by Olsen, guided by advisors, with © 


ogeneous ‘materials to provide an intellectual 
“Smorgasbord” to supplement the conventional — 

which keyed in a table chapter by) 
chapter with chapters” of the book 


both popular professional articles. The 
organization of the book is. roughly conveyed 
by the labels of its six parts, “A Preview,” 
“Living in a Family,” “Selection of a Mate” 
_ “Early Marital” Status,” ” “Becoming and Being 


“Broken Cords in 


as well as brief case studies, and draws The 


Living.” In general the ‘structure of each of 
the twenty. -five chapters consists. of discussion 

of chapter topics with Mention of points 
brought out by corresponding readings. Te | 
discussion is followed by the selected tn 

_ brief case studies, and a chapter “summary. | 
To this reviewer the discussion provided 


cement seemed weak, _ the points rather point- 


less and the readings of very” uneven merit 
often lacking logical -interrelationships. 


case studies are far it too brief to give a develop- I 
‘mental picture or to contribute a ‘configura- 
tional impression. Furthermore, they are not 
interesting as illustrations. the re- 
viewer, the summaries did not summarize. oa 
The Sourcebook is more simply conceived, 


The flow of books of readings, os or ‘excerpts, , rather homogeneous in ‘tone and 


and and the like from the commercial press i into 


level of abstraction, arranged 
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“each selection. _ Changes in the clients during therapy were 


cent are from Aznals, volumes which are client's attitude toward others, and changes in 


ican Journal of ‘Sociology. ence, and ingenuity shown in their attack on 


cover format at $3.00 makes a lot of good 
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life cycle pattern. Some attempt is made to Rogers wrote five of the “chapters. Authorship 
opposing viewpoints in juxtaposition. of the other chapters is distributed among 
Mee little hewing of materials is done, and group of eleven members or former members 

~ the cement consists merely of a paragraph or of the staff of the University of Chicago - 
two of pertinent introductory comment before Counseling Center associated with Rogers. 


“measured not against some abstractly defined 
global « criterion or index of success or failure; ps 
ony objective Measures were used that 


detect changes" in certain specific per- 


Since the _well- selected compilation is de- 
signed to provide convenience to students, 
especially those lacking rich library facilities, 
it is pertinent to note the source of the sixty 
ff items. About twenty-five per cent are articles 
from Review, official publication, and 

about fifteen per cent are from Marriage and fined. These were: changes in self-perception, 
Family Living, the official in the total personality make- “up as 


sonality variables that could be predicted from 
the theories of Rogers and operationally de- 


another professional. organization About ten determined by the TAT test, changes in the 


supposed to achieve a prior integration of Scores on an emotional Maturity scale. 
tributions. Over half of the sixty articles could = An enormous amount of work is ; represented 
be found in a library containing the three in the volume. The research group deserve a 

mentioned: publications, plus the Amer- good of praise for the devotion, persist- 


Sussman has" done a good job of selecting ‘thorny problems involved in the ‘design 
organizing, the book with paper and execution of research on psychotherapy. 
‘a The work appears to be carefully done, and the 

family sociology available at a modest price. _ interpretations are cautious, the ‘main. ~The 
No doubt some students will find that rice, inter is meant be objective test of 
ologists writing for sociologists are a bit tech- theory, but the authors do not seem to have 
nical and free from any obligation to confine” sufficiently exploited the possibilities of going 
3 themselves strictly to the family areae outside the boundaries of Rogerian theory 
General questions ‘raised cannot be answered whether alternate theories might give 


in this review. It is ore to note that the better sor results 


to prepare, editorial committees, _excel- ‘eral aspects "of the "project. 
books, such as Readings in Social Psychol- critique would require much more space than 
ogy, and Mental Health and Mental Disorder. ‘is available in a short review and would in- 
_ Meanwhile, most students have their packages — volve questions of basic theory, of research aa 
cred prepared and in abundance. =e _ sign, and of interpretation of results. At the 

CLIFFORD Kirkpatrick of doing some injustice, only a few brief 
" Psychotherapy and Personality Change: Co 7. based on a “confidence in the essentially con- 


Rogerian theory of f therapy appears to be 
-_ordinated | Research Studies in the Client- structive nature the human organism” 


Centered Approach, Edited by R. whereby the individual’s inner r “tendency 
end Rosaumn F. ‘DyMonp. ‘Chicago: reorganize himself and his relationship to life 
The Univ ersity of Press, 1954, in the of self-actualization 
= maturity . ’ will be released if the therapist _ 


447, 6.00. 


This book contains a report of a four-year warm, accepting, and -threatening. There 
program of research on the results of the so- is a “lawfulness” in this that is said to govern — 
called “client-centered” or Rogerian brand of all interpersonal relationships; thus, a a general 
F psychotherapy and on the processes of per- theory of pesmaality is being offered here. . 
sonality change that seem to occur in clients According to e reported -Tesearch Tesults, 
treated according to this method. Its sev — under Rogerian therapy the client does | inde ed he 
chapters consist of introductory and explana- seem to “move, in his discussion, away from 
3 tory material, eleven separate reports of find- - specific and situational problems to an exe 
ings on specific topics, two ‘extensive case” ploration of himself .. .”, and further, 
and a chapter of general conclusions. sions. creasing self- awareness therapy 
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believe ‘that these results support the or ‘ee basic 
theory that the client’s changing view of self therapy and personality employed here, or of 
arises as his ‘autonomous tendency toward alternate explanations of the results attained. a 
self- actualization is released in the warm and One golden opportunity to enrich an inter- 
permissive climate created in the interview. pretation socio-cultural data was s missed. 
n) a “so! interpretation is at least open to ques- _ This was the case of one of the failures, Mr. a 
WT ota tion. In the first place, this type of therapy Bebb, “a young “man of foreign birth x which 
appears to “work” better with some individuals — "puzzled the research group. In 60 pages of dis- 
than with others—with those who are intra- cussion: with “four 


against a claim on behalf of the generality of 
the theory on which it is based. 
Further, if the excerpts from the ‘protoco 
of the two cases presented are typical of this 
therapy, one could justifiably wonder if 
‘warmth, and absence of threat are 
indeed its only principal characteristics. There 


appear to be many instances when the therapist 


trouble - is something that he dislikes or dis- 
trusts himself. Oak (a “success’”) 


= 


‘Mr. Bebb— (a “failure” who withdrew after 


"faced by a confusing situation, but the thera- 
pist told him he was confused within himself. 
He could not bring himself to whole- heartedly 

accept this theory, so he withdrew, a 


theot 


failure. It is wonder there is a positive 
correlation between the therapist’ judgment of 
in therapy and increasing : self- -aware- 
_ a day when psychologists and psychia- 
trists, taking their cues from sociologists and 


ness on the part of the client. == | 
» are talking more and 1 more 


organization "disorganization, it seems re 
grettable- that no provision should have been 
for meaningful treatment of such 
variables in the design of this ambitious ‘study 
or or at least in the interpretation of the ‘results. 
“4 ‘The few attempts to deal with such variables 


are naive: student—non-student status of 


socio-economic class membership of each client 
“is given without any indication of how this 
was determined. It is stated that the typical 
client is one who belongs to the middle class" 
and above average in intelligence and edu- 
cation, but little or no use is made of these 


fragments of information as a source of 


Is. 


presses upon the client the idea that = defect” 
in his self is the main difficulty—that the basic — work of such men as H. - Gough, No 


_ experienced this, and in the case of the hapless — 


least ‘be informative. Does this mean that 
the theory used here cannot any 
hypotheses involving social-cultural variables? 
this _Teviewer, Rogers theory, 
--vocative: as it is, seems to be class- and cul- 
_ture-bound. An alternative and superior theory — 
_ without these defects would be one derived 
from the Cooley-Mead of 
reference, somewhat after the fashion of the 1 
rman a 
Cameron, L. Cottrell, and others. One might a 
have some trouble designing research "methods 
to test it, but this would be no reason to cavil 
at the theory. The usefulness of a novel theory — | 


nine by the therapist should not be judged on the basis of 


available research techni iques. 
2 Despite the dissatisfaction of this sociologist _ 
with this volume, he feels that the Rogers — 2 
group that produced it should be given credit 
for creating and maintaining an atmosphere in 
_ their clinic which encourages intensive research 7 
on therapy, and for the good example they 
have set in that respect for therapists a and theo- — 

rizers using other systems, = > 

University of Mlinois 


Past and Puteri: Essays a ‘Studies 
Aspects of Immigrant Absorption in 
‘The: Henrietta Szold Founda- 
tion for Child d Youth: Welfare, 1953. 
335 pp. $3.75. 


years: ago, in 1 the American Journal of 


each client is listed, and a notation regarding theory would profit” greatly by more funde- 


mental analysis .. . of the process by means 
of which minority . . - groups are incorporated — 
into a dominant culture.” There was a time 
sociologists were well on their way 
understanding the -assimi ilative process. They 
began to lose interest, however, 1920's 
when restrictive legislation stemmed the immi- 
flood and created the f false impression 
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1953. 


problems had” been shortcomings of the "impersonal, bureau- 
solved, or at least minimized. aan “machinery adjustment ; _ the _impor- 
_ It is unfortunate that they did so, for recent 
4 events" have made the assimilation 1 of immi- host group; the role of | the family the 
grants and refugees a major concern in many neighborhood; the necessity for 
; countries. Sociologists are not adequately pre- standing the value system of. the Orientals. fe 
pared to give the answers which ar are The second paper, on the other hand, main- 


earnestly desired. tains that “differences in the degree of factors 


a. Nowhere is the problem more pressing than = ment seem to be correlated mainly with factors 
1% 3 is in Israel. On the very day when the other than” ethnic differences. ” Instead, the 

of Israel declared their independence, author holds, the principal factors determining 
are the motivation of the - 


Subjects treated in the papers 
nations. entire (1) an evaluation and critical analysis of a 
Jewish communities of ‘Yemen and Bulgaria, foster-placement scheme for immigrant chil- 
and almost all the Jews” of Lybia, ‘Tripolitania, _ dren; (2) an experiment by : a group of volun- 
Yugoslavia and Iraq came to Israel. The sheer with teaching in the transit 
magnitude of the migration | created huge prob- 
lems of employment, housing, education, and © 
health. An even more startling challenge te a permanent community; (4) the question of 
the new nation came from the diversity of the qualitative differences in the structure of ine 
cultural backgrounds represented. ttelligence between European and Oriental 
7 This volume is a collection of thirteen papers Jewish children; (5) two papers on the in- 
i bearing upon ‘the problem of assimilation, or ability of the Oriental child to think abstractly, — 


‘absorption,” to use the term more commonly — and the means to be employed in bringing 
employ ed by the authors. The Foundation, about a change in this area of mental function- 
i is responsible for the publication, has ing; and (6) two papers devoted to the Youth 
as its primary objective the planning and co- Aliyah movement, an interesting and original 
ordinating of child welfare services. Its activi- experiment in. large. scale education of immi-— 
4 ties are related to the practical issues of treat-— grant children, 
ment and teaching, rather than to purely ‘The volume, thus, does not pretend to give 


sient questions, although the “importance comprehensive picture of the situation in 


of these latter are well appreciated. ela Israel with respect to her recent immigrants, 
Contributors to the volume include sociolo- instead reports on problems, ex- 
Workers, variety of ap- 


it is ‘not surprising, | ‘that one the assimilative process, find this an 
‘finds different viewpoints expressed, respecting -ceedingly rich “source of theories, ideas, 
theoretical aspects of assimilation as well as data. 
means and methods of procedure. This reviewer, who admittedly knows 
An illustration of this difference view- ‘precious little about Israel, puts this ‘volume 
point reflected the first two that groups assimilate more> 
wherein the sociological approach to cutie. readily when the process is somewhat less in- 
tion is contrasted with the psychological. The -stitutionalized than seems to be the case here, 
former _ stresses” the unpreparedness _the there is less haste, and when its recipro- 
= character is more generally appreciated. 


BERRY 


vii, 316 = arate is devoted to each ‘ene of 

re chart, standards of design are specified, the 
This volume will he welcomed by ny all who in their construction is illustrated by 
selection” of examples, among them 
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= excellent ones drawn from the author’ si able i in ron to n to help | persons at t the first leve el to 
own remarkably varied work in the field. Siete do a “better” human relations job. The pro-— 
_ The chapters dealing with rectilinear coordi- . gram utilized a small number of trainees who 
nate charts, bar and column charts, ratio expressed keen interest in the objectives 
*: charts, and frequency graphs s and related charts the program and who had varied educational 
are particularly thorough. There is a valuable backgrounds. The Harvard staff developed five 
__ chapter on statistical maps. A separate chapter contexts within which the practice and learning 
is devoted to projection techniques and prob- of human relations skills was to take place: 
lems involved in the layout of three dimen- diagnosis, counseling, goes , leadership, — 
sional charts. group of less_ basic graphic and personal. The staff was 
forms such as pie, fan, organization, and flow with the design and implementation of the “Med 
_ charts are discussed in a separate chapter, their training during: the first year. One trainee was 
uses and the nature of their shortcomings are selected during” the first year and four = 
_ discussed. The inclusion of a - discussion of were added a year later. During the second 
trilinear charts correlation charts in this year, attention gradually began to center on 
chapter appears somewhat arbitrary, but the internal | group relations of the trainees. 
student will hav no difficulty in This led in the third year to a greater emphasi 
making the proper distinction here. For those being placed on these relations as they 
without experience in design and construction, — pinged on the accomplishment of a group task. a 
* there is a step-by- step description | of the pro- sit should be added that the Harvard group a 
cedures for laying out a chart. A chapter on might have profited more fully from the ex- 
drafting techni liques provides the periences of research groups in other ‘univer- 
detailed information on instruments, sities. research groups 


‘the: trainees of “uncertainty. = 


tind 
in, a field where the lack a some pred, item inconsistency many times during the process of 


of information often proves” troublesome, and learning social “skills.” Although the reader 
does s not ha have sufficient evidence before him 


of this well- handbook is to he make an independent judgment, su “such 
found i in the ‘annotations accompanying the. dis- apparently ‘Tesulted ir in the trainees 
of standards" and d techniques where evaluating themsel: ves and slowly developing a 


aces and competence in in analyzing and 


references “are Given materials in widely 


‘sources, in professional journals, dealing with 1 the complexities of the: “total” 


ss 


scientific ‘monographs and reports of commit- social situation—L. Wes WacER. 
ties on standards. . These 1 references provide & 


which enhance the — of the volume.— _ Analysis of Urbanized A reas. By 


Home Finance Agency, 1953. ix, 7 


i@ 
leads to additional examples, and to more de- Population Growth in Standard Metropolitan 
tailed discussion of standards" and techniques, Areas, 1900-1950: With on Explanatory 


Ropers ofa for Advanced Training This monograph, the first of a series of seven 

and Research in Human Relations, 1951- ‘reports on research on the patterns of urban 
1954. By F. J. with the rowth, deals with a sroblem of concern to all 
assistance and collaboration of GrorcE F. F. P “still s 
Lompanp HARRIET 0. RONKEN and teachers, administrators and research peop 
interested in comparative urban statistics: | 

— lack of comparability of urban statistics in the 

1950 census with statistics of earlier censuses. 

The introduction of two new concepts in the 

ss continues in the. tradition of oT Elton sce 1950 census, the standard metropolitan area . 

and his associates. It is “a progress report of (SMA) and the urbanized area, came as a re- 

the first three years of research | ona proposed sult of a wide- spread recognition of the need 

ten year research project | designed to t rain for more realistic categories, but resulted in es 53 

+. relations would in the several decac several decades 
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‘urban and metropolitan statistics. Bogue has ra hone; to the effect | that “ ‘this book has now 
taken the clusters of counties defined as SMA’s _ been entirely rew ritten” the reviewer finds an 
in 1950 and, _by combining county data of few changes in the text. With exceptions of the — : 
earlier censuses, provided comparable ‘metro-— Instances ‘mentioned above the wording i is essen- 
ey: politan data for the six decades 1900 to 1950. tially the same as in the first edition. a qe -— 
monograph’s content is described by its previously, the work is divided into five 
ks chapter headings: “Changes in Metropolitan parts and subdivided into twenty-three -_chap- 
and Urban Definitions Made for the 1950 ters as follows: Introduction (1 chapter), 
Census, ” “Growth of Standard Metropolitan Cultural Diversity (3 chapters), The Lives 
| Areas, 1900-50, rbanized Areas and their chapters), Levels and Standards of 
“the = _ Relation to Standard Metropolitan Areas,” and (1 chapter), Relations of ‘the People to the | 
% | “Growth Trends in Individual Standard Metro- Land chapters), Social 


was 10ns 
politan Areas.” There are thirty-five tables, chapters), and Conclusion (1 chapter). 

thers * * 

several providing data for individual s or Students and other persons interested 

on 7 urbanized areas, and nine charts. Latin America will be glad to learn that this 

nees. This is not a pretentious or highly theo. important work has now been revised and 

hasis retical work, but an excellent analysis of some brought up to date— W HETTEN. 


° given a clear understanding of the nature of 4 The Law of ‘Primitive Man. By E. ADAMSON 
these problems and their implications. He is Hoeset. Cambridge: Harvard 

also” provided with a procedure and the neces- ‘Press, 1954. viii, 357 Pp. $5.50. 


problems. “best buy” for This book ‘proposes and illustrates a tech- 
all those interested in the field —W acter nique for analyzing the 


99 66 


(“values, “cultural themes”) of the legal sys-_ 
tems of different cultures. _ The technique 
Braz sil: People and Institutions (2) the G) the Comanche, 
, 1954. 1. xxi, (5) the 

Part I cuts through an enormous and obscure 
“legal literature to define law and jurisprudence 
‘This is a revision of the book with th the same as having to do with those ‘social norms the _ 
title published by the author in 1946. It was neglect. or infraction of which is “regularly _ 
a, reviewed and favorably received — at : ‘met, in threat or in fact, by the application . 


that time. The present revision is shorter than - physical force by an individual or a group 
original by 139 pages | it is set in possessing the socially recognized privilege of 
smaller type and there” more words per acting” (p. 28). So defined, jurisprudence 
ca page. The pages are also slightly larger and it _ may be treated as a natural science representing 4 


olitan Is written on much better ‘The principal specialty under the natural sciences of 
matory are as follows: anthropology and sociology. ~The general 


ONALD (1) The tables have been up to date. ods and techniques are the same. The special 
g aD , as nearly as possible. This means in many a approach to legal norms in this book is based i : 
“eases using 1950 data where 1940 data were on Hohfeld’s system. Part II derives from the _ 

used; and data where 1920 data were relevant data known about each of the cultures 
used i in the previous version ‘ad pees considered as a set of postulates and corollaries — 
(2) There are seventeen fewer tables in this constituting the underlying values of jural 


‘edition than in | the original, although there are - significance for these cultures. Two concluding a 
still sixty- ‘one. | chapters (Part III) deal with (1) Religion, 
(3) There are fewer figures and photographs Magic, and Law and (2) ‘The Trend of the 

than before and some of these are different. Law. There is a good bibliography and an index. 
Chapter dealing with “Distribution ‘The book is in all respects of the: highest 

and Growth of Population” has been greatly — quality, and _ effectively clears up much | = 
| and condensed the original scurity regarding relation | of and 
thirty-one ‘pages to only thirteen. jurisprudence to the other social sciences. The 


— 


sa re ‘The text has been altered where neces- broad sociological significance of the book lies 

e need sary to incorporate the more recent data con- in the : applicability of its technique not only to 

d in a _ tained in the revised tables. Rahs a; ee primitive legal systems but to value systems in 
statement on the jacket blurb, genera EORGE A. Lunpperc. 
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Institutional Nurses: : Roles, Relation ships — ing of a nurse. Several schools of nursing with > 
Attitudes in Three Alabama Hospitals. By university affiliation are currently experiment-— 
THomas R. Forp and Diane D. _STEPHEN- ‘ing with programs ‘designed to reduce the train- 
SON. University, Alabama: University « of Ala- ing” period without lowering professional or 3 
bama Press, 1954. 165 pp. $1. educational _standards, The usual attack on 
This study reports comparative findings v with including the attempt to integrate general edu- 
ji _ regard to work relationships of various grades - cational ¢ experience with professional training. 
of nurses in three Alabama hospitals: a thirty The new edition of Sociology by Jessie Bernard 
bed hospital serving a rural area; a 100 bed and Deborah must be evaluated 
hospital serving an agricultural-industrial area, within this context. 
a 285 bed city hospital. A concise informa- volume, 
_ tive description of the problem of the nursing © 


a combined institutional. and social 
 siders each of ‘the regard problem orientation, the authors treat. many 
superior-subordinate relationships within the of the areas usually discussed in introductory 
heirarchy of nursing services, and for each a texts. The clarity and brevity of the treatment 
hospital describes extent of harmonious should lead to the wide acceptance of the work 
relations between the nursing service and other by nursing educators. While brevity is espe- 

_ hospital departments as well as between persons — cially desirable in view o of the problems men-— 
performing: different functions _and “occupying tioned in the opening paragraph the striving 
different statuses within the nursing services. _ for conciseness causes ‘the discussion to suffer — 


findings are organized 1 through the use of frequently from wi shallow- 
three “hypotheses” that guided research: ness. 
(1) “differential definitions of nursing functions volume’: purpose is “to “serve” nurses 
Setve as sources of operational discord,” help them understand the society in which 
“disharmonious relations are most likely to they live and work” (p. 5). While this work 
found between groups who disagree strongly achieves “some integration of the fields of | 
to what nursing functions properly are,” sociology and nursing, the understanding of 
and (3) “different status levels of nurses will society that can be g gained from it is ae 1 
have different attitudes toward the performance limited. In the effort to increase the efficiency 
_ of the same tasks.” The report on work rela- _ of professional training, nursing educators =| @ 
tionships concludes with brief questi continually be aware of the problems of selec- 
confined remarks about A the attitudes of tivity and superficiality. These are the very 
Physicians | nurses and 1 nursing practices. problems that have resulted in the critical a 
weakness of the latest edition of Bernard’s 


servations, personal interviews "specially Jensen’s — 


repared | questionnaires by sociolo ist 
C 


“notebooks to the ng ell _ Ernest W. Burcess, and PauL WALLIN 
their questionnaires. The tables are detailed GLaDys Denny ScHu LTZ. Philadelphia 
ie clumsily designed. The monograph has no _ New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1954. iy 
 bibli hy and no index. Schedules are in- $4. 95. 
cluded in the Appendix. There i is minor docu- 


f Publisher’s Note terms ns. this 
mentation of nursing journals and no re erences edition” of Burgess and Wallin’s Eugegement: 
to the sociological literature, Televant or not. 


Marriage, published by the same 
The” by 1953. It remains somewhat unclear as to 

Nurses’ whether this version is s intended for the e gen 
eral b book market, for textbook use, or both, 

Asa a book for popular consumption it 


i he most valid findings of — 
h V. municates much of t g 
dents of the family in a simple, ‘interesting 


le (which somehow retains the of text- 


‘The nursing profession has long book writing). a text it from the 
interest in the the of footnoting, and the study aids which 
many teachers useful. these 
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PUBLICATIONS | RECEIVED ED 
deficiencies is rather serious, since to. obtain complete work histories 
reference is made to studies identifiable only — “years and less detailed work information for — 
through previous acquaintance. Sometimes, ex- earlier years, both asked questions 
tensive use is made of material not even identi- = reasons for leaving jobs. 
fied by the author’s name. For instance, on pp. _* _ The author’ s study was confined to ‘adult 
32 and 35 data are utilized from a study of males in manual, clerical or supervisory occu- = 
“five hundred girls’ from nineteen colleges.” were employed in the Battersea 
Presa this is Albert Ellis’ Study of and Dagenham ‘Employment Exchange Areas 
Love Emotions | of College of Greater London in the manufacturing, build-— 
4 Girls,’ ’ The International Journal of Sexology, ing, local authority, transport, gas and elec- ; 
August, 1949, tricity, and wholesale industries. Of chief 
_ Nevertheless, in view of its virtues, the ‘concern in the analysis is the relationship of — 
book _could be to ele- age, type of occupation, and industry to 
‘mentary: ‘courses in “marriage and the family. changes, occupational changes, industrial 
rey: 
balance, however, it is probably most While tion of” and district changes (change in loca- 


ment, the orientation “of the book is so and job 
its references. to the standard literature mobility and occupational status (four occupa- 
are so extensive as to constitute a general and tional levels were used—supervisory 
useful treatise in its subject area. —ALAN clerical, skilled, semi-skilled, laborers). Refine- 
account other types of mobility and other 
Mobility in Market: factors for which data were obtained, are ably 
Changes in | Battersea and Dagenham, By pursued in the book. Also” discussed are some 
ee Seen with the assistance of of the implications of the findings for such > 

WinrFreD Moss. London: Routledge and as changing industrial labor require- 

Kegan Paul, Ltd. (New York: Grove Press, ments and the a aging labor force. —EvELYN M. 

distributor), 1954. i x, 160 pp. $3.50. Krracawa, 

iency sample of 2,296 adult males employed in ‘two Without the Chrysanthemum and the Sword: 

must areas of the London region can be compared, — a Study of the Attitudes of Youth in Post- 


selec- at many points, with the study of labor mo- War Japan. By Jean StoetzeL. New York: — 
very __ bility in six cities of the United States which a UNESCO and Columbia ‘University Press, iy . 
ritical is summarized in the Social Science ‘Research (1955. 334 Pp. $4.00. 

This volume, now available in English, was 


al Council publication, Labor Mobility in Six 
Cities, by Gladys Palmer. For example, both Teviewed in the Review ‘February, 1955, 
were made in 1951, both interviewed workers 20, ‘No. 


Listing publication da not its subsequent review) 


ANDERSON, M. The Individual the Ne: “No date indicated. 
A Study of Man’s Existence Based upon d indicated. 
American Life and Thought. State College, Penn- -[Bass, Translated byl. Law and Mo- 
sylvania: Bald Eagle Press, 1955. 202 pp. $4.00. vality: Leon Petvatychi. With an 
j _ Awperson, W. A. Social Change in a Central New by Nicuotas S. TrmasHerr. Cambridge, Massa- 7 


York Rural Community. Bulletin 907. Ithaca: chusetts: Harvard » 1955. xlvi, 


hy = tion, 1954. 56 pp. No price indicated. ‘Baovs, HERBERT. Bibliografia Critica da Etnologia 
the | ANDREWS, OscaR ALVAREZ. Las Fuerzas Sociales : h Brasileira. Sao Paulo: Comissao do IV Centenario 
‘which de Aplicada. Mexico, ‘Dz Fs Cidade de Sao Paulo, 1954. 859 pp. No price 
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Barnouw, — E. Crark. Syphilis: Congress of Industrial ( 


‘The Invader. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 24A. _ oe 
New York: The Public Affairs Committee, In- Conan or A 
_ corporated, in cooperation with the Center for Publication of the Legislative, Legal, and Educa- _ 
Mass © Communication, Columbia University tion and Research Departments). The Case 
§ 1955. 28 pp. cents, Against Right to Work’ Laws. No 
Howarp and Revusen Hu (Editors). cated. Congress No 
With’ the Editorial Assistance of date indicated. 171 pp. $3.00. ha the 
STerrenson. Family, Marriage and Parenthood. -Cronon, Epmunp Davm. Black . Moses: 
7a Second edition. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- & of Marcus Garvey and the Universal Negro Im-— 
= pany, 1955. x, 849 pp. $6.25. provement Association. Madison: The University 
\ 4 BetsHaw, Cyrit S. Changing Melanesia: ‘Social of Wisconsin Press, 1955. xvii, 278 pp. $5.00. 


Economics of Culture Contact. Melbourne, Aus- ‘CROsSER, K. The Nihilism of John Dewey. 


(teal: Oxford University Press, 1954. x, 197 pp. — _ New York: k: Philosophical Library, 1955. xi » 238 
1/6. _Distributed by Oxford “University Press, 
York. $2 30. DANTE. Monarchy and Three Political Letters. With 
llages of England. _—_ an Introduction by Donatp NicHott and a Note 
‘New York: Philosophical ron 1954. 445 pp. — on the Chronology of Dante’s Political Works by 
Haron R. (Editor). Applied Principles No date indicated. xxi, 121 pp. $2.75. 
of Educational Sociology: A Functional Ap- Davis, ‘Micuaet M. Medical Care for Tomorrow. 

: ae to U nderstanding Community and Edu. New York: Harper and | Brothers, 1955. x, 497 
—cative Processes. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: = pp. $6.50. A 
Stackpole Company, 1954. xix, 392 pp. $4.50. | - DINERSTEIN, HERBERT S. and Leon Gouri. Two 

Borrrett, Haroitp R. (Editor). With the Studies in Soviet Controls: Communism and 

of Russert H. Broapneap. Educational Russian Peasant. By Hersert S. DINerstTEIN. 

Sociology: : A Resource Book for Teachers = _ Moscow in Crisis. By Lron Gouré and HERBERT aa 
Workers. Harrisburg, Pennsy Ivania: Drverstern. With a Foreword by ‘PHILIP E. 
‘Stackpole Company, 1954. xxv, 473 pp. $5.25. MOsELy. Glencoe, Free ‘Press, 1955. 


LEONARD and SELZNICK. xviii, pp. 50. The R wa 


_ Row, Peterson and Company, 1955. XViii, 

Brunner, EpMUND DES. and WILBUR (Compiled ander aus- 
‘BECK. American Society: Urban and Rural Pat- pices ‘of The Adult Education Association of the % 
terns. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. __-United States of America). Education for Later 

xviii, 601 pp. $6.00. Maturity: A Handbook. New York: Whiteside, 


NorMAN S. and Howarp Is. Inc. William Morrow Inc., 


 BurcKHArnr, Jacos. Force and Freedom: An In- JosepH WARD Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 


of the 


berpretation of History. New York: Meridian Press, 1954. xi, 456 pp. $5.00. 


Books, 1955. 346 pp. $1.35. ‘EDELMAN, Murray. National Economic Planning 


CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE oN ‘TEMPORARY Collective Bargaining: The Formation of 


Care, SUMMARY REPORT OF). Care for Austrian Wage, Price, and Tax Policy after 
Children in Trouble. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. WwW orld War II. Champaign: University of Illinois 
217. New York: The Public Affairs Committee, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1954. 
1955. 28 pp. Twenty-five cents. = $78 pp.$2.000 
7 ‘Canoes, Ricwarp. Brave Harvest. New York: Bal-— _ FERGUSON, Leroy C. and RALPH SMUCKLER. 
_lantine Books, 1954. 168 pp. $2 00, hardbound. Politics in the Press: An Analysis of Press Con- 
q Thirty-five cents, paperbound. ee tent in 1952 Senatorial Campaigns. East Lansing: © 
Crapp, Gorpon R. The TVA: An to the Michigan State College, The Governmental Re- 


Development of a Region. _ Chicago: Uni- search Bureau, 1954. 100 pp. $1.00. Fifty cents, 


_versity: of Chicago Press, 1955. xiii, 206 pp. $3. 50. paper. q 


Survey: A Report. of @ Community enture. 
With Foreword by ERwest BEAGLEHOLE. 


FERM, Verciius. A Dictionary of Pastoral Psy- 
Hawera, New Zealand: Hawera and District FISHER, Rosert Moore (Editor). The 


‘chology. New York: Philosophical Library, 


Progressive Association and Hawera Star Pub-— in Modern Life. Garden City, New York: 
lishing Company, Ltd., 1954. xv, 218 pp.  10/-. - Doubleday and Company, Inc Inc., (1955. xiii, 401 PP. 
School of Education Branch. $3.00. Foner, = Pam Life and Writings of 
(Concress OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. Depart- Frederick Douglass. Volume IV, “Reconstruction 
* ment of Education and Research). A Handbook and After.” New York: International Publishers, — 
on State and Local Taxes. Washington, D. 1955. 574 pp. $5.00. Special 4 vol. edition, $15.00. 
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‘Fon, THOMAS D1AneE D. STEPHENSON. In- J. Cultural 


stitutional Nurses: 
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economy in terms of active processes rather than levels” of 
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